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EDITORIAL  REMARKS 


Friend,  you  hold  In  your  hot  young  hands  a  copy  of  your  new 
improved  student  newspaper,  ZOO.  As  the  proud  owner  of  this 
sheet,  you  are  about  to  enter  a  candid  world  of  student  news, 
opinion  and  creation.  We  believe  that  this  experiment  in  publica- 
tion has  the  potential  for  providing  a  vital,  dynamic  forum  for 
student  expression  in  all  its  wide  variety.  We  hope  to  see  the  need 
for  it  to  grow  as  such  expression  emerges.  This  Issue  is  only  a 
beginning  —  something  to  arouse  your  desires  to  express  your- 
selves. We  hope  that  subsequent  issues  will  be  representative  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  student  body. 


In  matters  of  content,  ZOO  speaks  for  itself.  We  will  publish 
anything  and  everything  suitable  to  the  medium  of  newsprint  and 
of  acceptable  quality  and  taste.  In  matters  of  taste,  we  also  believe 
that  this  paper  says  enough  by  itself.  We  are  not  directly  censor- 
ed by  any  authority  and  our  editorship  supports  complete 
freedom  and  honesty.  For  the  protection  of  contributors  we  will, 
of  course,  publish  works  anonymously. 

We  greet  the  student  body  enthusiastically:  Here  Is  your  student 
newspaper  —  we  will  run  It  if  you  support  it. 


zoo  PUBLICATIONS 


The  main  Issue  of  ZOO  will  be  published  approximately  monthly 
and  distributed  free  to  students  desirous  of  owning  a  copy.  For 
very  obvious  reasons  of  financial  limitation  and  staffing  handi- 
caps, ZOO  can  only  appear  this  often. 

ZOO  is  also  publishing  a  weekly  informal  news  bulletin  which 
goes  by  various  names  depending  upon  the  mental  conditions  of 
editors  and  staff  members  at  publication  time.  Our  three  publish- 
ed issues  have  been  entitled,  respectively,  NEWS  BULLETIN. 
NEWS  BULL,  and  THURSDAY  REVIEW.  Proposed  names  for  fu- 
ture issues  include  simply.  BULL;BULLSCHMiDT'SPA.MPHLET; 
and  various  other  names  which  our  wise  censors  have  suggested 


we  omit  from  discussion  entirely.  The  bulletin,  appearing  every 
Thursday,  discusses,  often  in  loose  calendar  form,  the  salient 
events  of  the  past  and,  most  importantly,  the  upcoming  week. 
Other  items  may  Include  bits  of  pertinent  wit  and  wisdom  from 
students  and  editors  and  any  special  announcements  which  we  feel 
are  relevant  to  recent  or  forthcoming  news  activity. 

We  are  asking  all  clubs,  organizations  and  individual  news- 
makers to  submit  their  news  to  us  If  they  wish  the  students  to 
itnow  about  it.  Our  reporting  staff  is  small  so  we  request  your 
initiative. 


NEW  CLASSROOMS 


The  first  day  of  a  new  semester,  for  most,  is  a  pleasant  affair. 
Ours  ended  in  a  migraine  headache. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  perhaps  we  should  say  displeasure,  to  go 
to  our  first  class  in  Literary  Masterpieces  on  the  opening  day  of 
school.  It  was  hell.  The  fault  lay,  not  with  the  professor  or  the 
course  itself,  but  rather  the  room  In  which  the  class  was  held. 
Now  that  we  think  about  it  the  word  "room"  is  wrong.  If  the 
characteristics  of  the  place  were  listed  the  term  "cave"  would  be 
more  appropriate.  It  echoed  like  a  cave,  it  smelled  like  a  cave 
(a  cave  where  cattle  are  herded  for  some  sort  of  pagan  sapri- 
fice).  and  on  that  day  in  particular,  itwas  as  warm  as  any  cave  in 
the  dregs  of  Hades.  And  the  Good  Lord  itnows  we  are  not  ones  to 
complain. 

The  cave  we  speak  of  is  in.  of  all  places,  the  Armory  across 
the  street  from  the  college. 

Now  we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  administration  should  have 
tried  to  control  the  odor  {we  all  know  how  soldiers  and  other  peo- 
ple who  use  the  gymnasium  perspire  when  overheated) ,  and  we  are 
certainly  not  suggesting  that  they  should  have  tried  to  curb  the 


early  September  heat.  What  we  are  saying,  not  suggesting,  is  that 
someone  should  have  anticipated  the  incredibly  poor  acoustics  in 
A-l  {and  perhaps  A-2,  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure). 

The  class  that  meets  in  A-2  at  the  same  time  that  ours  meets  in 
A-l,  seems  to  attack  its  subject  with  unusual  mirth  and  gaiety. 
Their    laughter    hardly    blends    with    the  death  of  Greek  heroes. 

We  do  not  make  a  practice  of  falling  asleep  during  classes,  but 
the  constant  drone  of  the  adjoining  class  put  us  to  sleep,  fast 
asleep,  on  the  first  day,  A  situation  we  never  want  to  go  through 
again. 

After  numerous  complaints,  the  Administration  is  seeing  fit  to 
supply  a  soundproof,  and  fire  proof  (the  fireproofing  caused  a  two 
week  delay)  curtain.  It  has  not  arrived  as  of  this  writing  and  for  us 
it  has  caused  a  greatdealof  annoyance  and,  we  trust,  for  the  other 
people  who  are  herded  into  the  place. 

Being  the  members  of  the  Zoo's  Editorial  staff,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  ask  you,  the  students  of  Cape  Cod  Community  College  to 
Join  with  us  in  prayer,  begging  that  a  situation  like  this  will  never 
plague  the  College  again. 


NARCOTIC  AGENTS  ON  CAMPUS 


It  has  come  to  the  Zoo's  attention  that  there  are  three  narcotic 
agents  on  campus.  They  are  well  hidden  and  look  nothing  like 
policemen.  We  feel  this  is  a  sorry  situation.  This  Is  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  yet  there  are  undercover  agents  spying 
on  us  in  our  own  school. 

Tnis  paper  does  not  intend  to  take  a  stand  on  our  country's 
narcotic  laws  at  this  time,  but  we  feel  that  you  students  should  be 


aware  of  what  is  going  on  around  you. 

The  Zoo  knows  the  identity  of  one  of  the  three  people  and  we  are 
conducting  an  investigation  to  find  the  other  two.  When  the  names 
of  all  three  are  In  our  hands  we  plan  to  divulge  the  information  in 
print.  We  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  student  body  from  peo- 
ple   who    refuse    to    Identify    themselves    and    their    Intentions. 
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During  the  warm  days  of  fall  a  Tlslior  entering  the 
college  from  the  main  atreet  of  Hyannis  was  greeted 
with  an  awesome  sight.  The  glrle  lavatory  window  was 
open.  We  have  captured  this  spectacle  on  film.  Please 
glrle,  keep  the  window  closed  new  spring. 


ZOO  PHILOSOPHY 


"Alcohol  is  a  bridge,  but  not  a  way" 

Alexander  Sacher-Masoch 
****** 

"It    is    worthier  of  man  to  rise  in  laughter  above  life  than  to  bewail  it.  He  is 
more  worthy  of  the  human  race,  who  laughs  at  it.  than  he  who  sheds  tears  over 

Seneca 

****** 

"You  should  not  anger  yourself  about  this  world:  it  does  not  care.  Whatever 

comes,  assign  to  its  proper  place  in  your  little  world  and  you  will  be  happyl" 

Plutarch 
**«**«, 

"We    worry  as  though  we  had  a  thousand  years  to  Uvel  Let  us  rather  always 

strive   after   the   gentle  humor  of  the  heart,  which  knows  how  to  smile  at  the 

world,  at  our  fellowmen  andatltself,  and  which  can  stand  a  Httle  above  things." 

Nico  {not  of  the  Velvet  Underground) 

"Serenity     and    Joyfulness    are    the    sun    under    which    everything  thrives." 

Jean  Paul 

****** 

•'The  most  lost  day  of  all  is  the  day  of  which  we  do  not  laugh." 

Nicolas  Chamfort 
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NEWS  HAPPENINGS 


Dr.  Kalijarvi  on  the  Iniellectual  Commui 


On  Wednesday,  Sept.  27, 
a  major  portion  of  the  bcu- 
dent  body  gathered  at  the 
Center  Theater  to  hear  an 
orientation  addrees  by  one 
of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty.  Dr. 
Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi. 
Miss  Savage  introducedthe 
speaker  and  told  the  as- 
sembly of  the  many  im- 
portant diplomatic  offices 
which  he  had  held.  She  also 
explained  that  Dr.  Kal.ijar- 
vi's  speech  had  been  re- 
scheduled from  Sept.  20  to 
Sept.  27  because  the  pre- 
sence of  the  speaker  was 
requested  in  Washington  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
committee  to  which  Dr. 
Kalijarvi  is  an  advisor. 
Dr.  Kalijarvl's  speech 
was  entitled  "The  Intel- 
lectual Community."  He 
explained  that  education  Is 
adjustment  to  the  society 
in  which  one  lives.  He  sla- 
ted that  an  inquiring  mind 
is  essential  and  a  good 
start  or  a  poor  start  makes 
a  tremendous  difference. 
He  urged  the  students  to 
"dare  to  be  different"  and 
emphatically  stated,  "No- 
thing is  wrong  with     suc- 


cess! 

Dr.  Kalijarvi  said  that 
one  of  the  most  important 
prerequisites  of  joining  a 
community  is  learning. 
"No  one  ever  teaches  any- 
one anything."  He  explain- 
ed that  a  teacher  may  show 
a  person  how  to  learn,  but, 
in  the  end,  each  individual 
must  learn  for  and  by  him- 
self. An  Important  part  of 
the  community  is  a  place  of 
ideas  and  a  place  where  one 
can  express  one's  ideas, 
whether  those  ideas  are 
popular  or  unpopular.  He 
said  that  we  must  look  ser- 
iously at  all  ideas  and  mea- 
sure our  own  against  those 
of  others.  He  said  that  ev- 
ery member  of  the  com- 
munity had  the  right  of 
challenge  and  dissent.  That 
is,  one  may  question  an- 
other's ideas  anddisagree, 
but,  at  any  rate,  one  must 
have  tolerance  of  another's 
ideas. 

Dr.  Kalijarvi  summed  up 
his  talk  by  saying  that  an 
education  gives  one  the 
poise,  balance  and  readi- 
ness to  join  society  and  be- 
come a  useful  member  of 
the  community. 


United  World  Federalist  Scholarship 


There  are  rumbles  of 
movement  beginning  to  be- 
come apparent  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike  at 
CCCC.  Rewards  for  the 
outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  past  classes  are 
beginning  to  reward  the 
present  and  future  gradu- 
ating classes.  The  newly 
created  force  I  am  refer- 
ring to  is  the  recently  an- 
nounced annual  scholarship 
award;  a  52,000  cash  pay- 
ment to  be  used  by  the 
recipient,  a  person  excell- 
ing in  the  social  sciences, 
to  further  his  or  her  edu- 
cation at  the  seniorcollege 
of  his  (or  her)  choice. 
This  is  part  of  the  con- 
Unual  upgrade  of  college 
and  affiliated  activities.  It 
is  also  recognizance  of  the 
worth  of  the  student  body 
that  has  graduated  and  will 
graduate  in  the  future.  The 
grant  is  the  United  World 
Federalist  Cape  and  Is- 
lands Chapter  first  annual 
grant.  E.  Carlton  Ntcker- 
son  was  presented  the 
check,  which  he  will,  in 
turn,  give  to  the  student 
selected  for  honors  in  the 
field    of    history    and  the 


social    sciences.     In     our 

graduating  class  of  19b8. 
The  student  will  be  judged 
for  his  originality,  crea- 
tivity, and  general  excel- 
lence in  the  above  two 
fields.  The  funds  received 
by  the  winner  will  be  for- 
warded by  E.Carlton Nlck- 
erson  to  the  recipient's 
choice  of  senior  college. 
There  the  recipient  will 
draw  on  the  fund  to  de- 
fray his  expenses. 

The  fund  was  Inaugurated 
on  October  I9th  at  12:00 
noon,  in  the  auditorium. 
Dean  of  Faculty  Thorsten 
V.  Kalijarvi  commented  on 
"The  Nature  of  Scholar- 
ship;" Dr.  Thomas  L.  Al- 
exander, Chairman,  His- 
tory and  Social  Sciences 
Division  chaired  the  meet- 
ing. United  World  Federal- 
ists The  Reverend  Kenneth 
R.  Warren.  Barnstable  U- 
nitarian  Church;  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Bacon,  Woods  Hole; 
Mrs.  John  W.  Root,  Bass 
River;  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
Russell  Palmer,  Davievllle 
were  platform  guests.  All 
students,  faculty  and  news 
media  were  invited.  See 
your  news  Bulletin  for  a 
report  of  that  event. 
Faculty  Symposium  Series 


Last  year  the  Faculty 
Professional  Activities 
Committee  initiated  a  ser- 
ies of  four  talks  —  for  and 

by  the  faculty.  The  idea  was 
to  overcome  the  problem 
of  existing  in  "cubicles." 
For  Instance:  The  Political 
Science  teacher  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  delve  into 
Biology,  the  Biology  teach- 
er hasn't  time  to  go  into 
English  and  so  forth. 

An  interview  with  Mrs. 
Bamei,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Professional  Ac- 
tivities Committee  result- 
ed in  an  invitation  for  stu- 
dents to  share  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Faculty  members  parti- 
cipating m  this  program 
welcome  the  opportunity  to 
share  their  Information 
with    interested    students. 


therefore,  students  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  series  this  year  as_ 
auditors. 

Each  program  occurs  on 
Che  date  shown  below  at 
8:15  p.m.  Friday  evenings, 
in  the  second  floor  library. 
November  3  -  W.  Douglas 
XUtchell 

"lona  —  A  History  of 
Celtic  Culture" 

December  1  -  John  Far- 
row 

"DNA—How  it  works  as 
a  'pattern  maker'  todeter- 
mine  our  hereditary 
traits" 

February  9  -  Kaiherlne 
Bitter 

"Ancient    and    Modem: 

Two   English   Cathedrals" 

April  5  -  Victor   Bailey 

"Agriculture  and  Econo- 

mic  Development" 


^\N^i.\~,  WO\N  PO  VOU  LI  Ke 
Veteran's  Corner 


A  reporter  recently  in- 
terviewed a  fellow  student 
of  ours,  who  is  on  Mr. 
Mitchell  s  veteran  list.  His 
name  Is  Randy  Young  and 
his  time  in  the  service  was 
spent  with  the  Air  Force. 
Most  college  students 
(male  usually)  spend  their 
time  worrying  about  defer- 
ments; so  we  decided  to 
have  a  talk  with  somebody 
who  doesn't  have  to  worry 
because  of  hisprlorenlist- 
ment.  Randy,  who  spent 
four  years  In  the  Air  Force 
and  was  stationed  in  Little 
Rock  andthe  Azores.lhinks 
the  service  Is  a  fine  place 
to  go.  He  would  like  to  see 
all  young  men  go  through 
the  "same  suffering"  that 
made  him  a  mature  indivi- 
dual; in  other  words,  its  a 
nice  place  to  visit.  Randy 
and  Mrs.  Young,  his  wife, 
live  in  Hyannls  so  that 
Randy  can  attend  school 
here  in  his  striving  for  his 
degree.  He  hopes  to  use 
this  degree  in  the  future  as 
a  physical  education  teach- 
er and  at  present  Isgettlng 
some  valuable  experience 
helping  out  with  the  bas- 
ketball team.  When  asked 
to  comment  on  the  team  he 
was  quoted  assaying,  "The 
team  should  be  a  real  pow- 


erhouse this  year,  we  vc 
got  speed  and  height."  We 
all  hope  he's  right. 

Another  Interview  forthe 
Vet's  Corner  was  held  with 
David  Farrow,  a  progres- 
sive young  man,  who  just 
recently  graduated  from 
Uncle  Sam's  elite  foxhole 
diggers,  the  Army.  Dave, 
who  was  stationed  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  area  around 
Tokyo,  Hawaii,  and  Oki- 
nawa, has  both  fond  and  un- 
pleasant memories  of  his 
life  in  the  service.  His  rank 
of  specialist  E-5  was  ob- 
tained in  the  field  of  intel- 
ligence (the  written  down 
on  paper,  not  the  mental 
kind)^  and  he  feels  that  a 
college  education  is  essen- 
tial in  our  modern  world. 
Dave's  hobbies,  which 
range  from  his  sports  car 
to  quiet  evenings  at  home 
and  back  again,  keep  moat 
of  his  free  time  tied  up, 
so  the  paper  appreciates 
the  time  he  spent  at  this 
interview. 

Next  month  from  the  Vet  s 
Corner; 

1.  Our  paper's  own  pho- 
tographer is  interviewed 
about   his  service  career. 

2.  And  maybe  even  a  few 
helpful  hints  for  avoiding 
the  draft! 


We're  Number  1 


The  ZOO  wishes  to  salute 
the  twenfy-flve  courageous 
men  whocomprisethe new- 
ly-crowned American  Lea- 
gue Champions,  the  Boston 
Red  Sox.  Way  back  in  April 
the  Bosox  were  given  as 
much  chance  of  winningthe 
pennant  as  Phyllis  Oilier 
was  of  winning  a  beauty 
contest.  But  the  Sox  hustle, 
determination,  and  spirit 
ended  in  their  first  pennant 
since  the  U.N.  moved  to 
New  York  in  1946. 

The  outcome  was  in  doubt 
until  the  final  pitch  of  the 
last  game  of  the  season. 
One  by  one  the  White  Sox, 
Twins,  and  Tigers  fell  by 
the  wayside.  The  Red  Sox 
winning  percentage  of  .568 
via  92  wins  and  70  defeats. 


was  the  lowest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Lea- 
gue. No  team  had  ever  be- 
fore lost  more  than  65 
games  and  still  come  out  on 
top.  But  the  whole  world 
ignored  this  fact  in  wild 
jubilation  of  the  sentimen- 
tal favorites.  When  It  all 
ended  on  October  1st,  pan- 
demonium broke  loose  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  There 
was  dancing  in  the  streets, 
massive  traffic  jams,  and 
considerable  consumption 
of  certain  types  of  bever- 
ages. 

The  memory  of  1967  will 
always  be  with  us  sports 
enthusiasts.  The  fantastic 
turnabout  of  the  Red  Sox 
will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  many  yearstocome 


llot^ard  Universily's 
Holme.''  Speaks 

The  Cultural  Enrichment 
Hour  on  Wednesday  at  11:00 
continued  its  tradition  of 
fine  presentations  with  a 
program  that  can  only  be 
described    as    excellent. 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Holmes, 
professor  of  philosophy  at 
Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  lectured onthe 
subject  of  the  Status  of  the 
American  negro  in  Con- 
temporary Society. 

His  introductory  remarks 
included  a  shon  historical 
background  to  the  struggle 
of  the  Negro  to  attain 
equality  throughout  his- 
tory. 

Of  the  present  time  he 
said  that  the  Negro  was 
just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  years  of  exploitation 
and  persecution. 

Freedom  Is  finally  within 
the      Negros'     grasp.  The 
problems    of   the   contem- 
porary   Negro   are    many, 
said  Dr.Holmes.  Foryears 
he   has  been  fighting  a  so- 
ciological   phenomenon 
called      the    self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  He  becomes  in- 
ferior because  itisexpect- 
ed  he  will   be  inferior  and 
there  is  nothing  he  can  do 
about    it.   His  actions  now 
can  be   seen  as  an  attempt 
to  throw  off  the   super  - 
structure  of  discriminating 
practices  which  havechar- 
acterlzed     American     so- 
ciety   since  World  War  II. 
Or.  Holmes  spoke  of  the 
militancy    of  the  Negro  in 
our   cities   with  some  re- 
gret. He  explained  that  this 
is  what  comes  of  years  of 
apathy    by  white  people  to 
life    in  the  Negro  ghettos. 
How  can  you  have  the  typi- 
cal Northern  New  England 
Yankee   virtues  if  iniative 
and  hard  work,  when  every 
way   is    blocked  by  preju- 
dice and  Racism? 

Dr.  Holmes  next  outlined 
some  of  the  cultural  con- 
tributions the  Negro  has 
made  to  American  culture. 
From  music  to  literature 
to  sports.  The  Negro  has 
helped  to  create  American 
culture. 

Dr.  Holmes  said  that  the 
Negro  had  come  ofagecul- 
turally  and  socially,  and 
must  continue  to  move  to- 
ward equality  and  freedom 
with  the  motto  "let  us  nev- 
er submit." 

After  the  cultural  hour. 
Dr.  Holmes  dined  with  a 
group  of  students  and  fa- 
culty members  from  4C's. 
At  1:30  Dr.  Holmes  con- 
ducted an  informal  sympo- 
sium with  students  to  ans- 
wer questions  raisedbyhls 
lecture. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  a  gifted 
speaker  and  professor  who 
gave  a  very  authoritative 
and  objective  statement  of 
the  status  of  the  Negro  in 
American  Society. 


Sumner  Wallace  Webster 

to  all  ball  clubs.  It  was  a 
good  summer  for  drug- 
gists, who  must  have  sold 
tranquilizers  and  nerve 
pills  in  abundance.  For 
those  students  of  the  4C's 
who  may  have  slackened 
off  slightly  in  their  studies 
(tsk,  tsk).  it  is  back  to 
work.  No  longer  will  the 
Commons  be  so  full  of 
pennant  clut  chat. 

Now  if  only  the  Bruins... 


DRAFT  COUNSELING 

Mr.  Gordon  Brown  of  the  EngUsh  Department  has  offered 
to  give  advice  to  anyone  who  la  having  problems  with  the 
Selective  Service. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

The  longest  time  a  modem  abstract  painting  has  hung 
upside  down  unnoticed  m  a  public  gallery  is  47  days.  The 
painting:  La  Bateau,  by  Matisse;  the  gallery:  The  Museum 
of  Modem  Art,  in  New  York! 
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A  CandJd  Survey 


Sex  and  the  Cape  Cod  Community  College  Student 


In  order  to  learn  first 
hand  about  an  impo'nant  and 
controversial  part  of  the 
life  of  the  collage  student, 
that  iB,  his  or  her  sexual 
activity  and  opinions  about 
sexual  behavior,  and  as  an 
experimenl  In  opinion  poll 
techniques,  ZOO  undertook 
a  study, the  reeultsofwhlch 
appear  below.  Question- 
naires, one  for  each  sex 
were  placed  in  the  student 
commons  co  be  filled  out 
secretly  and  anonymously 
by    students  and  deposited 


in  a  ballot  box  provided  for 
this  purpose. 

This  survey  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive study  in  any  way. 
The  questions  posed  were 
Intended  to  provide  a  very 
cursory  glance  at  the  sex 
life  of  the  students  at  our 
college.  We  were,  of 
course,  greatly  limited  by 
time,  material  and  per- 
sonnel limitations,  and  li- 
mitations in  sampling  tech- 
nique. Consequently,  the 
study  Is  brief,  butwethlnk. 


mMX.  QUESTIONNAIRE 


i.  Does  pornographic  ma- 
terial excite  you  to  any 
noticeable  extent? 

58%  of  the  male  popula- 
tion answered  no  to  this 
question. 

27%  of  the  male  popula- 
tion answered  yes  and  15% 
answered  yes  but  only  oc- 
casionally. 

2,  Do  you  enjoy  sex  with 
one  consistent  partner  or 
do  you  prefer  more  of  a 
variety? 

The  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion seem  to  indicate  that 
male  students  enjoy  sex. 
35%  said  with  one  consis- 
tent partner  and  65%  with 
a  variety. 

3.  Do  you  have  less  in- 


abonlon    laws    should      be 
made  more  liberal  7 

65%  believe  that  the  abor- 
tion laws  should  he  made 
more  liberal. 

15%  thought  they  should 
not.  These  answers  tie  In 
nicely  with  the  females — 
pro    -    74%    and   con-26%. 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  mas- 
turbation Is  an  acceptable 
way  to  relieve  your  sexual 
tensions  7 

ll  would  seem  that  the  act 
of  masturbationlsnotlook- 
ed  upon  as  a  "dirty"  thing. 
59%  said  yes  and  41%  rep- 
lied to  the  negative. 

7.  At  what  age  did  you 
first  engage  In  sexual  in- 
tercourse? 


hibltlons  concerning  sex 
when  you  are  Inebriated? 
It  seems  that  getting  In- 
ebriated is  not  an  integral 
pan  of  sex  for  the  men  In 
this  college.  38%  said  yes 
and  62%  answered  no, 

4,  Do  you  believe  that  the 
female  should  have  the 
same  sexual  freedom  at 
males? 

79%  of  the  male  popula- 
Uon  answered  yea  to  this 
question. 

21%  of  the  male  popula- 
tion answered  no  to  this 
question.  Unfortunately  no 
reasons  were  given  for 
these  responses. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the 


Out  of  the  85%  of  the  male 
students  who  have  engaged 
in  sexual  Intercourse,  tht 
average  age  Is  16. 

8.  Do  you  believe  in  sex 
as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  an 
expression  of  love? 

44%  believe  In  sex  as  an 
expression  of  love,  22% be- 
lieve in  it  as  an  end  In  it- 
self and  34%  believe  In  sex 
for  love  and  an  end. 

9.  Are  you  willing  to  use 
prophylactics  if  the  female 
is  not  practicing  contra- 
ception? 

76%  are  willing  to  use 
prophylactics  and  24%  are 
not. 

10.  Do  you  prefer  girls 
younger  than  yourself? 

36%  prefer  girls  older 
than  themselves,  30%  pre- 
fer younger  girls,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  34% 
have  no  preference. 


nevertheless.  Interesting 
and  provocative  of  thought. 
Our  sampling  technique 
turned  out  to  be  a  rather 
large  handicap.  Out  of  a 
student  body  of  well  over 
600  (and  including  a  cross 
section  of  night  school  stu- 
dents), we  received  replies 
from  about  40  female  and 
40  male  students.  Our 
sampling  includes  34  stu- 
dents of  each  sex.  As  a 
sampling  it  represents  a 
good  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents. However,  consider- 


ing the  number  of  students 
exposed  to  the  question- 
naire, the  number  of  rep- 
lies was  rather  low.  We 
were  pleased  to  9nd,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  rep- 
lies, with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  were  serious 
in  Intent. 

Below  are  lists  of  the 
questions  asked  of  each 
sex,  female  on  the  left, 
male  on  the  right.  Below- 
each  question  are  per- 
centages of  different  res- 
ponses and  Individual  ans- 


wers where  appropriate. 
The  average  age  of  the  fe- 
males sampled  Is  18,  In  a 
range  from  17  to  22,  The 
average  age  of  the  males 
sampled  Is  19  in  a  range 
between  17  and  28  with  a 
concentration  around  ihe 
ages  of  18  to  20.  Percent- 
ages In  the  case  of  so  lim- 
ited a  study  may  be  artifi- 
cial, but  they  give  a  clear- 
er picture  of  the  responses 
and  can  becomparedeaslly 
to  more  extensive  studies. 


FEMALE  QUESTIONAIRETTE 


1.  Have  you  ever  engaged 
in  premarital  sexual  inter- 
course? 

35%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation replied  yes  to  this 
question. 

65%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation replied  no  to  this 
question  or  did  not  answer 
the  question. 

2.  Why  or  why  not  do  you 
indulge  in  premarital  In- 
tercourse? 

The  answers  ofthosewho 
do  Indulge  In  sexual  inter- 
course Included  the  follow- 
ing justlficaUons:  "Why 
not?";  "because  I  believe 
that  sex  is  a  pan  of  love 
and  a  way  to  contact  an- 
other's eoul.";  "I  was  In 
love.";  "Expression  of 
feeling  for  someone,"; 
'Tt  came  naturally,  I  didn't 
intend  It  to  happen."; 
"Cause  I  like  It.";  "Be- 
cause I  am  considered  en- 
gaaed  and  wiU  be  marrv- 
ing  the  guy  soon";  "For 
pleasure,  out  of  mutual 
physical  and  spiritual  at- 
traction for  a  person."; 
"Mainly  for  Information 
and  experience.";  "Be- 
cause It  Is  a  basic  pan  of 
life  and  it  should  not  be 
looked  down  upon.";  "Only 
because  we  have  plans  to 
marry  in  the  near  future." 

The  answers  of  most  of 
those  who  don't  indulge 
were  about  evenly  divided 
between  religious  moral 
prohibition  and  belief  that 
a  girl  should  wait  until  she 
Is  married  to  engage  in 
the  sexual  act.  Some  of  the 
individual  replies  were  as 
follows:  "Because  it's  no 
fun  when  your  <slc)  mar- 
ried."; "I  fear  It.";  "Be- 
cause of  my  morals  and  my 
religion,";  "Because  Ifeel 
that  it  Is  an  expression  of 
love.";  "Never  had  theop- 
ponunlly.";  "No  right 
boy.";  "By  the  time  you 
marry  it  would  be  trivial; 
it's  not  legal;  it's  danger- 
ous and  against  my  prin- 
ciples,"; "Chickened 
out.";  "I  don't  want  to  get 
stuck  with  a  little  brat  on 
my  hands  in  case  of  an 
accident.";  "I  haven't  yet 
found  it  necessary."; 
"There  has  been  no  inter- 
course mainly  because  of 
rigid  Catholic  views  es- 
tablished throughout  my 
adolescence  period  which 
established  a  fear  of  con- 
sequences also,  I  have  not 
found  anyone  I  could  LOVE 
after  the  physical  relation- 
ship wore  off." 


3.  Do  you  think  that  the 
sexual  urge  is  biological 
need  which  should  be  sat- 
isfied? 

82%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation answered  yes  to  this 
question, 

18%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation answered  no  to  this 
question  or  did  not  reply. 

4.  Have  you  ever  mas- 
turbated to  relieve  your 
sexual  urges? 

24%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation answered  yes  to  this 
question, 

76%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation answered  no  to  this 
question  or  did  not  reply. 

5.  Do  you  think  that  mas- 
turbation is  a  healthy  and 
adequate  outlet  for  sexual 
tension? 

37%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation answered  yes  to  this 
question. 

63%  of  the  female  popu- 
lation answered  no  to  this 
question  or  did  not  reply. 

6.  How  often  do  you  feel 
It  necessary  to  be  sexually 
satisfied? 

54%  of  the  students  In- 
terviewed said  that  they 
found  It  necessary  to  be 
sexually  satisfied  at  fre- 
quent Intervals.  These  ans- 
wers ranged  from:  "Once 
a  day,"  'Once  a  month," 
and  'Regular  Intervals  de- 
pending on  tensions." 

46%  replied  negatively  to 
the  question,  stating  that 
"I  don't  feel  It  is  neces- 
sa  ry,"  "Never  I"  and 
"More  psychological  than 
physical." 

7.  How  often  do  you  en- 
gage In  sexual  intercourse? 

68%  said  they  had  never 
engaged  In  sexual  Inter- 
course and  32%  said  at 
least  once  a  week. 

8.  What  son  of  blnh 
control  devices  do  you  use? 

Out  of  the  35%  who  said 
that  they  have  Indulged  In 
sexual  Intercourse,  only 
24%  employ  some  son  of 
binh  control  device.  These 
figures  were  broken  up  in- 
to 12%  rhythm  andl2%blrth 
control  pills.  This  means 
that  11%  of  the  non-vlrglns 
employ  no  method  of  binh 
control, 

9.  What  age  did  you  first 
have    sexual    intercourse? 

Out  of  the  35%  who  have 
Indulged,  the  average  age 
was  17, 

10.  At  what  stage  in  a 
relationship  do  you  feel 
one  should  have  Inter  - 
course? 

We  had  many  Interesting 


responses  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  following  is  a 
cross  sample  of  the  most 
Interesting  answers: 
"When  planning  marriage, 
It  should  be  done  to  know 
If  the  panners  are  com- 
patible, *;  "Whenever  a 
person  is  mature  enough 
to  take  care  of  any  mis- 
takes that  may  come 
about.";  "After  the  third 
date.";  "After  marriage," 

11.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  abortion  laws  should  be 
made  more  liberal? 

Affirmative  replies  to 
this  question  were  74%. 
Negative  answers  were 
26%.  Perhaps,  If  abortion 
laws  were  made  more  lib- 
eral, the  percentage  of  vir- 
gins   would    be    lowered. 

12.  Who  first  Informed 
you  about  sex? 

46%  said  their  parents 
had   Informed   them    about 


"Am  I  ptCi^iani, 
Doc?- 


sex.  53%  have  been  told 
about  sex  by  their  friends, 
and  only  7%  found  out  by 
own  knowledge  or  resour- 
ces. 

13.  What  general  state- 
ment would  you  make  about 
the  sexual  behavior  and  at- 
titudes of  the  CCCC  fe- 
male? 

The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion was  surprising  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the 
females  stated  that  the  fe- 
male student  was  too  lib- 
eral in  their  attitude  to- 
ward sex. 


Dear  Sir: 

[  don't  mean  to  sound  like 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  In 
any  school  paper.  If  It  is 
to  be  considered  worth  - 
while,  the  theme  as  a  whole 
should  reflect  prevailing 
standards  of  good  taste, 
and  should  show  some  de- 
gree of  thought,  I  fear  that 
the  ZOO.  aptly  entitled, 
{alls  thlstest.  Thoughaome 
of  the  content  was  worth- 
while, the  majority  was 
either  m  bad  taste  and  said 
nothing,  or  even  worse, 
tried  very  hard  to  make 
points  that  are  irrational. 

Sex...  an  excellent  topic 
for  selling  literature  of 
any  kind.  But  sale  is  not  the 
goal  of  a  campus  paper. 
Dissection  of  problems, 
goading  for  Improvement, 
release  of  literature,  yes. 
But  where  were  all  these 
things    in    this  last  issue? 

Well,  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle, albeit  subjective 
(what  is  not?)  opposed  to 
our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam on  the  grounds  that 
this  fighting  opposes  all 
this  government  embodied 
when  U  stole  America  from 
the  Indians,  fought  the  Bri- 
tish, French,  Spanish, 
Mexicans,  and  anyone  else 
who  might  have  Interfered 
with  the  expansion  of  our 
economy.  Sure,  it's  painful 
to  live  in  a  real  world.  But 
face  It,  If  It  were  up  to  this 
individual  to  choose  be- 
tween a  little  unchristian 
war,  or  a  16  hour  work  day 
(which   Is    probably      only 


slightly  oversimplifying 
the  choice  In  most  wars) 
there  might  be  a  startling 
revision  In  his  attitude.  It's 
easy  to  be  indignant  when 
you  re  going  to  be  protect- 
ed   despite    your   naivete. 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  any 
need  to  discuss  cartoons. 
But  we  might  return  to 
that  ever  popular  section 
on  sex.  I'm  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Klnsey  did  a 
fairly  good  study  along 
these  lines,  with  results 
of  far  more  validity  than 
this  little  run  could  hope  to 
approach.  So  why  waste  so 
much    paper    and    time? 

And  you  feel  It  your  "duty 
to  protect  the  student  body 
from  people  who  refuse  to 
identify  themselves  and 
their  intentions"  ...  does 
this  extend  to  protecting 
them  from  users?  If  you 
feel  a  responsibility  for 
uncovering  those  persons 
engaged  In  the  prosecution 
of  social  standards,  should 
you  not  also  accept  the 
responsibility  to  unmask 
those  who  by  surreptitious 
example  support  such  anti- 
social behavior? 

And  while  you're  handing 
out  helpful  hints  about  how 
to  avoid  the  draft,  why  not 
drift  out  of  your  drug- 
induced  euphoria  long 
enough  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  very  few  people  enjoy 
risking  their  lives  in  mili- 
tary service,  but  that  it  Is 
an  unfortunate  necessity  in 
this  selfish  world  that  a 
few  such  unselfish  sacri- 
fices are  required  of  our 
citizens  in  perpetuation  of 


Jt 


To  the  editorial  board  of 
the  ZOO  in  regard  to  the 
article,  "Narcotic  Agents 
on  Campus,"  October,  1967 
issue. 

I  think  the  Intent  of  the 
author  of  "Narcotic  Agents 
on  Campus"  was  to  inform 
and  caution  the  student  body 
on  drug  usage.  He  says, 
"...  we  feel  that  you  stu- 
dents should  be  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  around 
you."  I'm  sure  that  most 
students  who  are  experi- 
menting with  narcotics  are 
well  aware  ofthe  risksthey 
are  taking. 

Actually,  what  the  author 
created  was  an  aura  of  dis- 
trust among  the  student 
body.  This  distrust  affects 
every  student,  especially 
the  older  ones  for  they  are 
suspected  even  more  than 
their  younger  friends.  As 
one  of  the  older  group,  1 
don't  like  the  thought  of  be- 
ing suspected  and  I'm  sure 
you  don't  either. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  If  he  truly  believes 
that  the  majority  of  the 
student  body  is  gullible 
enough  to  believe  the  fic- 
titious story  he  wrote.  The 
author  comments  that, 
"...  there  are  three  nar- 
cotic agents  on  campus.' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  '  They 
are  well  hidden  and  look 
nothing  like  policemen,"  1 
interpret  the  latter  quote 
to  insinuate  that  these 
"agents"  are  policemen. 
Does  it  seem  logical  that 
the  government,  whether  It 
be  local,  state,  or  federal, 
would  assign  THREE  men 
to  investigate  a  college  the 
size  of  Cape  Cod  Commu- 
nity College?  The  expense 
of  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  enormous. 

The  author  then  says, 
"The  ZOO  knows  the  iden- 
Uly  of  one  of  the  three  peo- 
ple and  we  are  conducting 
an  Investigation  to  find  the 
other  two.  When  the  names 


a  system  which  serves  us 
well.  Today's  soldiers  pro- 
vide a  trust  for  tomorrow, 
much  as  the  sacrifices  of 
the  dogface  of  World  War 
II  enable  us  to  live  as  we 
do  today. 

You  might  even  extend 
yourself  to  point  out  that 
we  live  In  a  democracy; 
that  democracy,  to  exist, 
relies  upon  an  acceptance 
by  the  minority  of  major- 
ity decisions.  Everyone 
certainly  should  vocifer- 
ously express  his  ideas, 
but  once  the  decision  is 
made,  the  government  must 
be  supported  or  anarchy 
ensues.  Even  a  bad  govern- 
ment is  better  than  no  gov- 
ernment at  all  —  a  bad 
government  can  at  least 
maintain  order,  one  of  the 
benefits  man  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  from  a  social  exis- 
tence. We  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  our 
government  what  we  wish  It 
to  be  —  and  that  is  far 
from  bad. 

Your  next  issue  Is  to  con- 
tain an  article  on  drugs? 
An  interesting  progres- 
sion. But  it  leaves  one  with 
a  question  of  what  you  will 
do  once  you  have  covered 
the  big  three:  Sex,  Drugs, 
and  The  War.  I'll  certainly 
be  Interested  to  see. 


of  all  three  are  in  our 
hands  we  plan  to  divulge 
the  information  in  print," 
It  rather  amuses  me,  if  It 
were  true  that  narcotic 
agents  were  on  campus, 
that  the  amateurdetectlves 
of  the  ZOO  think  that  they 
could  uncover  profession- 
al narcotic  agents.  The  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  preceed- 
ing  (sic)  quote  does  not 
amuse  me  at  all,  it  wor- 
ries me.  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  author  that 
there  are  laws  against  li- 
bel and  that  he  had  better 
be  able  to  prove  any  accu- 
sations he  should  make. 
This  is  not  a  funny  matter. 
Innocent  persons  could  be 
hurt. 

The  editorial  board  of 
the  ZOO  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  student  body. 
While  I  don't  believe  in 
censorship,  I  do  believe  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  editorial  board  Is  that 
of  exercising  good  judg- 
ment. It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  good 
judgment  inihispaper.and. 


Dear  Sir: 

There  is  a  basic  issue 
that  the  critics  of  the  ZOD 
seem  to  have  missed.  That 
is  that  this  one  student 
newspaper  must  serve 
many  functions: 

Faculty  statements,  cam- 
pus news,  editorial  opin- 
ion, and  literary  presen- 
tation. These  last  two  fa- 
cets are  necessarily  sub- 
jective, but  should  span  the 
entire  spectrum  of  stu- 
dent opinion  and  Interests, 
within  very  broad  bounda- 
ries of  good  taste.  The 
paper  obviously  can't  t>e  all 
things  to  all  people.  Bear- 
ing In  mind  that  the  edi- 
tors have  done  the  best  job 
they  could  with  what  mea- 
gre student  support  has 
been  available  to  them,  1 
don't  believe  that  there  is 
much  basis  for  criticism 
of  the  paper  as  a  whole. 
Naturally  there  will  be 
disagreement  over  par- 
ticular articles.  But  a 
personal  disagreement 
over  the  sense  of  content 
of  an  article  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  permitted  to 
befuddle  the  fact  that  this 
paper  serves  a  vital  func- 
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tlon,  and  as  pan  of  that 
function  has  an  opportu- 
nity, even  a  duty  to  be  con- 
troversial, to  introduce 
fresh  ideas,  and  to  pre- 
sent new  literature  for  the 
consumption  and  arousal 
of  its  readership. 

To  those  who  would  shac- 
kle the  editors,  I  would 
offer  a  taste  of  forbear- 
ance. The  only  good  cen- 
sorship Is  self-censorship. 
There  is  too  much  irra- 
tionality in  the  mores  of 
the  world,  producing  peo- 
ple who  react  with  their 
emotions  Instead  of  their 
intellect.  Morality  le 
fluid,.,  today's  morality  Is 
tomorrow's  shame.  Let  us 
not  prevent  tomorrow's 
Utopia  with  today's  near- 
sighted taboos. 

If  criticism  is  to  be 
voiced,  it  must  be  based 
on  Intellectual,  not  emo- 
tional Issue;  and  passed 
about  as  gossip,  producing 
no  Improvements,  but 
merely  slandering  an  or- 
ganization conscientiously 
doing  their  best  to  repre- 
sent this  college,  its  fa- 
culty,   and   its    students, 

Abey  Smith 


aJ? 


George  Sampson        ^^^^  ^^^, 


Mr.  Sampson:  If  you  would 
like  to  read  the  first  edi- 
tion of  ZOO  you  can  pick 
up   a    copy    in   our  Office, 

Ed 


^ 


in  particular,  in  this  ar- 
ticle. This  is  our  paper  and 
is  supposed  to  represent 
us.  Do  you,  the  student 
body,  want  this  type  of  re- 
presentation? 

Sincerely, 

Paul  B.  Miller 


YN3  James  T.  Parker 

Repair  Office 

USS  HUNLEY  (AS  31) 

FPO  New  York  09501 

6    November   1967 

Editorial  Board 
Cape  Cod 

Community  College 
367  Main  Street 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts 

To  the  Board; 

Having  a  brothercurrent- 
ly  atiendlngCapeCodCom- 
munity  College,  and  having 
attended  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity myself,  I  am  still 
interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  college. 

Today  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  "ZOO."  I  wish  to 
congratulate   you  on   your 


first  printing.  You  have 
given  the  student  a  "Want 
To  Read"  paper.  It  con- 
tains subjects  and  issues 
that  today's  college  stu- 
dents are  Interested  In. 
It's  an  appropriately  nam- 
ed paper;  humorous,  fast, 
dls-organized  and  well 
written. 

If  permissible,  I  would 
like  to  receive  the  "ZOO'* 
monthly.  Money  for  the  pa- 
per and  postage  will  be  for- 
warded you  upon  confir- 
mation of  my  request. 

This  paper  will  be  en- 
joyed by  myself  as  well  as 
many    of   my    shipmates. 

Thank  you  for  your  time 
and  consideration. 

Truly    yours, 

James  T.  Parker 


In  the  October  issue  of 
ZOO  (  a  most  approplate 
(sic)  name  for  the  type  of 
literature  that  appeared  in 
It),  a  main  theme  of  "Sex 
on  Campus"  was  brought 
forth.  The  article  was  ac- 
tually "Sex  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Community  College 
Student,"  A  sub-title  of 
"A  Candid  Survey"  was 
also  given  to  this  article 
but  in  much  smaller  print 
of  course. 

ZOO  is  now  what  one 
might  call  the  official  Cape 
Cod  Community  College 
Journal  of  Student  News, 
It  is  read  throughout  Cape 
Cod  by  not  only  college 
students  but  by  high  school 
students,  parents  and  ad- 
ministrators of  other 
schools  and  by  civic  lead- 
ers of  the  Cape  area.  ZOO 
in  many  cases  is  the  only 
basis  m  which  people  can 
find  out  moreaboutthe stu- 
dents and  atmospher  (sic) 
at  Cape  Cod. 

It  IS  my  contention  that 
the  October  issue  of  ZOO 
very  much  distorted  the 
real  atUtudes  and  beliefs 
of  the  Cape  Cod  student,  I 
plan  to  explain  my  conten- 
tion by  merely  probing  the 
origin  of  the  article.  Ac- 
cording to  my  knowledge 
the  article  was  based  on  a 
questionnaire  concerning 
sex  and  distributed  among 
thirty  or  more  students 
(entire  enrollment  is  600 
plus).  Did  the  originator  of 
the  questlonaire  (sic) 
actually  hope  to  reach  any 
sound  conclusions  from  the 
questlonaire?  (sic).  Cer- 
tainly he  or  she  had  to  be 
aware  that  some  type  of 
constant  must  be  estab- 
lished before  the  students 
begin  to  answer  questions. 
Are  the  truths  of  one  s 
opinion  actually  brought  out 
when  one's  peers  help  him 
answer  the  questions;  and 
will  not  even  their  pres- 
cence  (sic)  effect  the  out- 
come ?  Certainly  not  a  very 
well  distributed  or  even 
scientific  survey  was  ta- 
ken to  show  the  opinions  of 
the  Cape  Cod  students  on 
the  subject  of  sex.  This 
however  is  not  what  arou- 
ses my  emotions,  it  Is  the 
one  step  beyond  that  has 
proven  to  be  the  stimuli. 
(sic) 

The   article  in  fact  had 


no  connection  with  the  topic 
of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  but insteadthe whim- 
sy (sic)  headline  seeking 
opinions  of  a  small  mi- 
nority. Certainly  If  the 
opinions  of  one  side  are  to 
be  heard  as  loud  as  they 
were  In  the  last  October 
Issue  it  is  only  the  editor- 
in-chlefs  (sic)  responsi- 
bility to  respect  and  pub- 
lish the  opinions  of  the 
other  side.  Being  a  student 
of  4C'b  I  have  brought  it 
upon  myself  to  hopefully 
express  the  opinions  of  a 
greater  sect  of  students; 
and  In  doing  so  hopefully 
relieving  many  of  last 
month's  readers  from  the 
thought  that  4C's  is  a  play- 
ground for  adolescents.  But 
Instead  it  is  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  aimed 
at  producing  well-rounded 
liaders  capable  of  at  least 
being  able  to  discuss  im- 
portant issues  on  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence.  1 
could  go  on  for  some  time 
probing  each  sentence  of 
the  article  and  so  forth, 
but  I  hope  that  I  have  made 
myself  clear  and  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  able  to  read 
articles  from  ZOO  that  are 
well  Informed  and  truly  re- 
present my  school. 

If  the  writer  had  read 
the  Introduction  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  question,  she  would 
have  had  mast  of  her  ob- 
jections answered.  "Ac- 
cording to  her  knowledge," 
"thirty  or  more"  students 
received  the  question- 
naire. Indeed,  thirty  or 
MORE:  250  questionnaires 
for  each  sex  (500  in  all) 
were  made  available.  Ap- 
parently most  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires fell  into  the 
hands  of  "adolescents"  too 
embarrassed  or  ashamed 
to  answer  some  simple 
questions  about  a  biologi- 
cal process  in  which  all 
normal  human  beings  are 
involved.  The  Editors  of 
ZOO  fell  that  they  explain- 
ed the  failings  of  the  sur- 
vey well  enough  In  the  In- 
troduction. We  made  some 
mistakes.  Our  biggest  mis- 
take was  hoping  that  we 
could  depend  upon  the  ma- 
turity of  the  student  body 
In  making  an  honest  and 
unpretentious  study  of  their 
behavior. 


A  PREVIEW: 


CCCC  1969 


BBUmates  for  the  CCCe 
enrollment  of  the  early 
!970's,  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  after  the  school 
started  with  161  students, 
have  been  boosted  by  a  re- 
cent study's  findings  from 
the  former  prediction  of 
lOOU  to  the  present  figure 
of  1500  prospeciive  enroll- 
ments. The  possibility  that 
1500  Students  have  a  chance 
for  education  past  high 
school  speaks  highly  for 
the  far  sighted  initiative 
of  President  Nlckerson, 
Mr.  Baldasaro  and  others 
of  our  administration.  They 
have  worked  diligently  and 
without  other  reward  than 
the  satisfaction  of  building 
4C's  into  the  best  possible 
educailonal  system.  Their 
record  speaks  for  itself. 
Let's  look  at  that   record. 

President  Nickerson  had 
two  choices  a  little  while 
ago.  He  could  either  elect 
to  stay  on  the  present  site 
with  a  maximum  (and  not 
guaranteed)  expansion  pos- 
sibility of  30  acres  of  land, 
or  he  could  scout  out  an 
entirely  new  section  of 
land.  Maurice  and  Gary, 
planning  consultants  from 
Cambridge,  were  called  in 
to  study  the  present  site, 
an  area  that  3  years  ago 
was  requested  by  and  given 
to  4C'8  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  people  of  Barnstable. 
These  consultants  took  the 
original  70  acres  under 
study  and  decldedlt wasthe 
best  of  possible  locations 
for  the  new  campus.  They 
[hen  laid  out  the  general 
form  of  the  campus  which 
would  best  use  the  avail- 
able land;  then  advised 
President  Nickerson  to 
purchase  even  more  land 
(which  the  State  then  did, 
to  bring  the  total  to  116 
acres). 

Quotes  NEW  ENGLAND 
C0Nt.TKUCT10N:  Thecon- 
8t ruction  contractors  mag- 
azine, "a  spanking  new 
campus  for  the  CCCC  Is 
taking  shape  in  excellent 
fashion...  Desmond  and 
Lord  of  Boston  have  made 
full  use  of  the  natural  con- 
tours of  the  handsome,  hea- 
vily wooded  site...  Great 
care  has  been  exercised 
in  preserving  the  trees  on 
the  site.  Where  possible... 
architecture...  will  gener- 
ally reflect  the  traditional 
Cape  Cod  type  of  struc- 
ture... CCCC...  will  be... 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
college  campuses  in  New 
England." 

Decisive  planning  and 
rigid  schedules  have  moved 
the  plan  along  positively 
and  briskly.  The  fall  open- 
ing date  In  19o9  Is  a  very 
firm  one.  The  big  guns  are 
all  concentrated  on  that 
date  lo  the  extent  that  Fri- 
day, November  10.  bids 
were  submitted  and  actual 
building  construction  will 
commence  very  early  in 
1968,  An  overseeing  firm 
of  expert  construction 
analysts  have  analyzed  how 
long  each  phase  of  con- 
struction will  take  (bar- 
ring major  delays,  acci- 
dents, etc.).  This  firm  al- 
so will  push,  shove,  be- 
rate,    cajole,     beat,     and 


hor  the  preser< 

otherwise  make  sure  that 
if  it  is  at  all  humanly  pos- 
sible, the  new  campus  will 
be  ready  in  *69.  Our  hats 
off   to   all    valiant  efforts. 

The  ZOO  reporter  was 
privileged  to  view  a  few 
of  the  stacks  of  scrolls 
piled  in  the  President's  of- 
fice. From  this  multitudi- 
nous stack  of  plans  he  de- 
duced that  Desmond  and 
Lord  have  done  a  thorough 
job  in  the  final  planning: 
they  have  made  the  parking 
lots  all  but  Invisible  by 
placing  grassy  rises  all 
around  and  In  between 
them.  When  you  drive 
through  on  the  circular 
center  road  you  won't  be- 
lieve there's  space forlOOO 
cars. 

The  central  campus  will 
be  elevated  slightly  above 
the  surrounding  parking 
lots  and  athletic  fields. 
There  will  be  two  class- 
room buildings  containing 
29  classrooms  and  74  fa- 
culty offices  betweenthem. 
The  130  fool- above-sea- 
level  campus  will  have  a 
view  of  the  surrounding 
woods,  athletic  fields, 
parking  facilities,  and  pos- 
sibly, even  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  (Next  year  the  Pa- 
cific is  due).  There  will 
be  a  science  center  with 
10  labs,  4  lecture  halls, 
and  4  classrooms.  The 
library  will  have  a  45,000 
volume  capacity  (vs.  pre- 
sent 11,500),  and  will  seat 
375-400  students  (vs.  pre- 
sent 100).  There  will  be  an 
audio  -  visual  education 
center,  language  labs,  and 
facilities  for  closed  cir- 
cuit televised  Instruction 
In  major  classrooms. 
Closed  circuit  T.V.  sup- 
plemented with  a  large  vid- 
eo-tape library  of  tech- 
nical lectures  for  courses 
by  the  best  educators  In 
the  country,  could  provide 
a  whole  new  dlminsion  of 
aids  for  each  Individual  In- 
structor. It  will  not,  how- 
ever, replace  In  any  way 
the  Individual  Instructors. 
(President  Nickerson  was 
quite  emphatic  about  this). 

There  is  a  lecturt  hall 
'complex  of  1000  seats  which 
can  be  partitioned,  when 
not  In  use,  into  4  lecture 
halls,  3  of  them  with  150 
seats  apiece  and  one  with 
550  seats.  A  music  room 
is  contained  In  the  complex 
also. 

The  cafeteria  will  han- 
dle 500  students  at  a  time. 


aiion  of  beauty.. 

In  this  building  will  be  a 
large  partitioned  student 
lounge,  class  officers  of- 
fices, club  offices,  and  a 
publications  office  for  the 
school  newspaper.  There 
will  be  small  student  com- 
mons' in  each  building  for 
between  class  breaks,  etc. 
{So  you  won't  have  to  drag 
over    to   the    main    one). 

This  was  all  made  pos- 
sible by  the  largest  grant 
secured  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  by  any  New 
England  college  in  1965. 
The  grant  was  for  $1.2 
million  from  the  Federal 
government.  The  slate  vo- 
ted us  5.8  million  for  a 
total  of  7,0  million  alto- 
gether. All  roads,  power, 
water,  grading,  parking 
lots  and  playing  fields  are 
complete.  Now  contracts 
must  be  made  for  the  build- 
ings to  open  in  September 
of  '69.  We  are  sure  the 
contracts  will  be  made, 
and  ihe  construction  com- 
pleted as  farslghtedly  and 
positively  as  It  was  start- 
ed. 


Our  mentor 

ROGER  F.  COLE.  Faculty 
member  In  Business;  B.S., 
A  m  e  r  lean  InternaUonal 
College;  M.B.A,,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 
Taught  at  American  Inter- 
national and  served  as  Re- 
search Assistant  at  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Spence 

During  the  Cultural  Hour 
Wednesday,  November  I, 
Wt.  Craig  Spence, a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  laid 
out  before  a  packed 
audience,  a  view  of  the 
methods  of  gathering  news 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Before  dissecting  the 
techniques  of  news  gather- 
ing, Mr.  Spence  raised  a 
few  questions  to  provoke 
the  audience  to  lake  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  relevance 
of  China's  claims  about 
U.S.  aggression  in  the  light 
of  how  aggressive  RedChi- 
na  seems  lo  be. 

"Why  if  Red  China  is 
so  benevolent,  is  Thailand 
sending  troops  to  South 
Viet  Nam?  Do  Thallanders 
possibly  feel  that  their  na- 
tional Integrity  is  In  dan- 
ger?" To  disprove  the 
statement,  "Ho  Chi  Minh 
is  the  George  Washington 
of  the  North  (Vietnam)." 
Spence  elaborated  on  his 
international  career  as 
"waiter  at  the  Harvard 
Club  in  Boston,"  outcast 
in  England,  and  then  co- 
founder  Cone  of  the  first 
with  Lenin,  etc.)  of  com- 
munism before  he  ever 
thought  of  becoming  the 
communist  leader  of  North 
Viet  Nam. 

To  logicly  disprove  Ho's 
claims  on  South  Viet  Nam, 
which  follow  the  line  that 
Viet  Nam  is  one  country 
of  which  South  Viet  Nam 
is  only  one  segment,  Spence 
cited  the  fact  that  the  Viet 
Nams  are  two  countries 
by  a  long  standing  French 
partition.  He  deftly  expos- 
ed the  "reunite*  propa- 
ganda slant  as  "a  candy 
coat  for  conquest," 

Spence  then  suggested 
thai  the  present  crisis  in 
the  South  Viet  Namese  gov- 
ernment is  due  to  the  South 
Viet  Namese  people  "iden- 
tifying only  with  a  small, 
local  government." 

By  subtly  undermining  the 
c  o  m  m  u  nist  propaganda 
structure,  N:r.  Spence 
wound  up  on  his  own  side 
in  a  very  positive  manner; 
and  during  ihe  process 
shored  up  the  structure  of 
the  present  admlnistra  - 
tlon's  argument  for  U.S. 
involvement    in  Viet  Nam. 

From  what  Mr.  Spence 
had  seen  and  heard  he  gave 
us  d  general  overview  of 
what  would  probably  take 
place  in  1968.  It  will  be  a 
"hawk"  (vs.  peace  dove), 
year  with  possibly  one 
bomb  pause  during  Tet 
(Vietnamese  New  Year, 
celebrated  in  February). 
He  pointed  out  that  fur- 
ther escalation  is  probable 
and  that  no  American  pull 
out  is  forseeable. 

"Pulling  out  would  be  a 
bad  alternative  since  14,000 
Americans  have  been  kill- 
ed and  80,000  more  have 
been  _  wounded,"  said 
Spence  adding  thai  the 
'  meat  grinder  operations 
Will  continue." 

He  then  eased  into  his 
repon  on  reporting.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
war  and  his  obvious  fas- 
cination by  it  held  most  of 
the  audience  captivated  un- 
til the  end  of  the  lecture, 

Spence  warned  the  au- 
dience that  the  only  way  to 
get  the  true  "blg''^  picture 


Speaks 


Mr.  Spence  gi\e>9  a 
"body"  illustration. 

was  to   read  and"  interpret 
large  amounts  of  news. 

He  made  a  few  comments 
on  T.V.'s  tendency  "to 
stage  rather  than  report 
the  news."  He  noted  that 
Time  magazine  readers 
"kept  up  with  iheir  fic- 
tion," and  Newsweek  mag- 
azine as  being  the  poor 
man's  Time.  He  added  that 
these  magazines  did  give 
some  insight  and  therefore 
were  of  some  value. 

He  wound  up  by  saying 
overall  coverage  was  quite 
good,  and  he  cited  The  New 
Yorker,  New  York  Times 
and  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor's war  coverage.  He 
reasserted  that  we,  as 
readers,  must  add  all  the 
information  up  we  can  lay 
our  hands  on  or  we  will 
never  get  a  clear  picture 
of  the  situation.  He  quoted 
Walter  Lippmann  saying, 
"Truth  doesn't  emerge  in 
a  specific  form  but  a  hazy 
form."  He  noted  in  passing 
that  news  media  is  under 
not  only  government  pres- 
sure, but  advertising  pres- 
sure as  well,  10  shapecon- 
tent  in  certain  ways. 

Eric  Severied,  his  men- 
tor, was  quoted  at  the  end 
to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  printed  news  com- 
bined with  video  news  (over 
relying  exclusively  on 
T.V.).  Severied  said, 
"sometimes  a  few  well 
chosen  words  are  worth 
ten  thousand  pictures."  He 
concluded  that  he  certainly 
couldn't  do  all  Viet  Nam  In 
45  minutes. 

He  was  right,  for  he  left 
out  the  parallel  Issue:  the 
human  Issue.  The  people, 
the  peasants,  ihe  majority 
of  South  East  Asia  were 
not  more  than  briefly  men- 
tioned as  ifthey  were  props 
or  pawns  on  the  big  board. 
It  seems  what  Is  logical 
for  ideologies  is  poison  for 
humans.  The  question  then 
remains,  "Who  are  we 
fighting  this  war  for /'The 
answer  Mr.  Spence  sug- 
gested was  "for  the  ulti- 
mate good,"  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  conflicting 
systems  of  government 
what  he  says  is  valid.  But 
for  the  people  over  whose 
land  this  was  Is  daily  being 
fought,  and  re-fought,  ideo- 
logies mean  nothing.  They 
would  generally  like  a 
chance  to  "get  on  with  the 
job  of  living.  Bob  Coadi 
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ail  Thorn's 

Vets  Corner 

This  issue  finds  us  talk- 
ing to  3  former  Army  vet- 
eran who  spent  four  years 
In  Germany  and  who  mldly 
advocates  universal  mili- 
tary training  for  all  males 
between  18  and  20.  His  name 
is  John  E.  Warren.  An  ad- 
tninisiration  staff  sergeant 
in  the  A  rmy,  John  now 
works  the  midnight  to  8 
a.m.  shift  as  desk  sergeant 
on  the  Harwich  Police 
Force, 

Studying  hereat  C.C.C.C, 
he  hopes  to  elevate  himself 
to  Suffolk  where  he  can 
study  to  become  an  attor- 
ney at  law. 

John  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of 
working  and  going  to 
school.  He  puts  in  a  40 
hour  work  week,  carries  a 
full  curriculum,  and  ts  fa- 
ther to  a  family  of  5  little 
Indians.  He  feels  the  four 
years  he  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice bad  a  terrific  matur- 
ing effect  on  him.  He  says, 
"1  grew  up  more  in  those 
four  years  Chan  I  did  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

The  role  he  has  to  play 
at  home  and  the  college 
education  he  is  now  getting 
calls  for  many  sacrifices 
on  John's  and  his  family's 
pan.  Mr.  Warren  said  he 
was  wrong  by  going  into 
the  service  when  he  did 
because  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college  with 
an    athletic    scholarship. 

He  feels  this  school  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  the 
strong  unique  faculty  that 
It  does  and  that  the  school 
is  unique  as  a  community 
college.  When  asked  to 
comment  about  the  new 
campus  he  said  that  now  is 
the  time  for  a  quote  like 
"Ivy  lowers  do  not  a  uni- 
versity make,  although  Ivy 
towers  make  for  more 
pleasant     surroundings. 

When  asked  about  sub- 
jects he  was  taking  and  If 
he  had  any  likes  or  dis- 
likes in  his  courses,  he 
listed  the  courses  he  liked 
as  History,  Govermment 
and  Political  Science.  His 
dislikes  run  to  anything 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  Math 
(such  as  Economics).  He 
feels  that  it  is  only  the 
LlTTLt  mathematical  for- 
mulas that  he  dislikes.  He 
understands  the  overall 
Importance  ofNJathematics 
and  Economics  and  feels 
that  it  is  necessary.  While 
discussing  school  matters 
the  topic  of  the  first  issue 
of  this  paper  came  up  and 
John  said,  "The  Zoo  Is  not 
a  credit  to  the  school  at 
this  time,  but  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  Bea- 
con. However,  I  dislike  the 
complete  pacifistic  tinge 
and  feel  it  was  not  repre- 
sentative of  many  ele- 
ments." "1  also  realize 
that  the  paper  is  in  a  pre- 
dicament for  contributions 
of  literary  merit  and  that 
the  first  issue  was  mostly 
fill."  (Which,  Incldently, 
the  first  issue  was  not).  We 
hope  he  likes  this  issue  a 
little  t>etler. 

The  other  hobbies  John 
delves  Into  are  widely  var- 
ied. He  likes  the  great  out- 
doors, goes  fishing  and 
even  does  some  up  coun- 
try deer  hunting  in  Ver- 
mont. He  paints  in  oils  and 
dabbles  In  hybrid  tea  ro- 
ses in  his  garden.  John, 
who  has  had  much  to  say  on 
everything,  has  this  last 
comment  for  the  students 
of  4C'8  and  future  stu- 
dents. "Don't  make  the 
same  mistake  I  did  of  not 
going  to  college.  If  you  have 
the  brains  and  ability  to 
go  —  then  go," 


BAURIBDL 
ON 


The  Cape  Cod  Commu- 
nity     College      basketball 
team    began   its   1907-I9&8 
season    In   a    very   auspi- 
cious manner;  devastating 
95-47  romp  over  Emerson 
College.     The     game    was 
played    Saturday,    Novem- 
ber  11,    at   the   Oarnstable 
High  Gym.  The  Helmsmen 
were  in  command  almost 
all  the  way  and  turned  the 
game   into   a    rout    with   a 
49-19    second    half   surge. 
It  was  a  pleasing  victory 
for  our  highly  -  success- 
ful coach  Tom  Clarke,  who 
in  his  third  year  at   4C's, 
has  set  his  team  on  an  em- 
phatically      championship 
course.    This    will    be    the 
busiest  season  ever  for  the 
Cape     Cod     five     with     a 
twenty-one  game  schedule. 
The  schedule  consists  ofl4 
league    games   and  7  non- 
conference     games.    C  ipc 
Cod   Community      C"!!.' 
is    one  of  the  eight  \ .    ■ 
In  the  newly-named  \:'-s- 
achusetts    Junior    ColWi^e 
Basketball  Conference. 
Other  teams  in  the  confer- 
ence   are   Quincy      Junior 
College,      Newton     Junior 
College,     Burdett,     Bryant 
and    Stratton,   C  a  mbrldge 
School,   Franklin  InsUtute, 
and   Massasoit  Community 
College.  Coach  Clarke  ex- 
pects the  sltfest  competi- 
tion from  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton,  Quincy,    and   Burdett, 
but  all  clubs  are  tough  un- 
til    you    beat    them.    Cone 
from  this  year's  schedule 
are    New   Hampshire  Col- 
lege and  CalvlnCooUdge 
College.     The     Helmsmen 
defeated    New    Hampshire 
College    90-83  last  March 
for  the  championship. 

The  Helmsmen  were  hit 
hard  by  graduation.  Last 
year's  leading  scorersJlm 
Lincoln  and  Greg  Pearson 
have  transferred  to  Ply- 
mouth State  of  N.H.  and 
Clark  of  Worcester,  res- 
pectively. 

This  year's  team  has 
plenty  of  depth.  With  6'5" 
Mike  Lopes  at  center,  who 
hauled  in  2t  rebounds  in 
the  first  victory,  Steve 
Robblne  and  Dave  Cryer 
at  the  forward  positionB, 
and  the  two  Jumping  Jacks 


issue.  Co  and  see  the  games,  so  you  ran  lell  us  their  ni 


IS  of  the  players  until  next 
s.  Thai's  an  order! 


Wholey  and  Leandro  In  the 
back  court,  the  Helmsmen 
still  have  strength  remain- 
ing on  the  bench.  Eight  of 
the  twelve  players  on  the 
roster  are  freshmen,  which 
should  provide  the  nucleus 
for  even  a  better  team  next 
year. 

Coach  Clarke  is  very  op- 
timistic in  his  outlook  for 

this  year  and  urges  more 
student  participation  and 
fan  support  for  his  squad. 
Here  is  the  roster  of  the 
19^7  4C's  hoop  team: 


SOPHOMORES 
Co-captain 

Mike  Lopes 
Co-captain 

Dave  Cryer 

Joe  D welly 

Don   Ferandez 

FRESHMEN 
Steve  Robbins 
Dick  Harrison 
Dennis   Brunson 
Bob  El  dredge 
Jack  Leandro 

Co-captain 
Jack  Wholey 
Steve  Miller 
Davf  Victorson 


The  Role  of  Sports 


"You're  not  from  the  CIA?" 


VICTOR  B.  BAILEY,  Fa- 
culty member  in  Econo- 
mics: A.B.,  University  of 
Miami;  M.S.,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, further  graduate 
work  at  University  o 
Massachusetts.  Taught  at 
Purdue  University  and 
Wilmington  College.  Wood- 
row    Wilson    Fellowship. 


Whether  you  Jtlend 
UCLA,  Harvard,  Slippery 
Rock,  or  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College,  an  import- 
ant pan  of  any  educational 
institution  is  Its  athletic 
program.  The  growth  of 
spons  In  a  college  is  usu- 
ally relative  to  its  size. 
UCLA  repeatedly  is  abteto 
field  outstanding  athletic 
teams  and  is  vastly  super- 
ior when  in  competition 
with  practically  all  others. 
So  great  is  UCLAlhatthelr 
water  boys  could  probably 
group  together  as  a  team 
and  defeat  Slippery  Bock. 
But  no  matter  how  large 
the  enrollment  is  at  a  cer- 
tain college,  sports  play 
a  big  pan. 

Why  is  this  so?  There 
are  three  main  reasons  as 
I  see  It.  First  of  all,  the 
prestige  of  a  college  Is 
greatly  bolstered  by  having 
successful  athletic  teams. 
Students  of  a  successful 
college  are  proud  tosay 
"we're  number  one"  or 
"we  won  the  big  one  last 
Saturday."  Second,  many 
students  make  athletics 
their  whole  life  as  pro- 
fessional athletes.  College 
Is  a  means  of  having  their 
skills  realized.  Third,  and 
most  important  of  all,  each 
student  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  panicipate  In  va- 
rious spons  provided  by 
the  college.  Participation 
in  sports  is  a  good  means 
of  providing  diversity  to 
college  life  and  as  a  means 
of  relaxation  after  long 
periods  of  studying. 

Cape  Cod  Community 
College  provides  more 
spons  than  one  may  real- 
ize. These  available  sports 


are  iniramurai football, in- 
tramural basketball,  in- 
tramural Softball,  varsity 
basketball  and  cheerlead- 
ing,  bowling,  volleyball, 
ping  pong,  badminton,  sail- 
ing, and  skiing.  Most  of 
these  sports  areopentothe 
female  as  well  asthemale. 
The  bowling  league  func- 
tions each  Tuesday  from 
4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  at  the 
Cape  Bowl  in  Hyannisfrom 
October  to  April.  Intra- 
mural football  is  provided 
for  the  4C's  student  In  the 
fall.  Our  highly  successful 
varsity  basketball  team  en- 
hances the  long  winter 
m.onlhs.  Intramural  bas- 
ketball and  the  ski  club 
are  also  available  in  the 
winter.  Members  of  the  fa- 
culty comprise  an  intra- 
mural basketball  team 
which     assures   consider- 


Hail  to  the  Queen! 


Sc  are  told  that  vvhen  Mr. 
I.opes  isn't  busy  aulo- 
gmphing  ceilings,  he  plays 
H  helluva  good  game  of 
basketball... 


able  roughouse,  dirty  play. 
Accompanying  the  return 
of  warm  weather  and  chirp- 
ing birds  in  the  springtime 
is  intramural  softball,  the 
sailing  club,  and  a  Red 
Cross  life-saving  course 
in  swimming.  Volleyball, 
ping  pong,  and  badminton 
are  available  In  the  spring 
semester.  A  good  balance 
of  outdoor  and  indoor 
spons  are  provided  as  you 
can  observe. 

The  rapidly  expanding 
intramural  program  is  un- 
der the  capable  guidance 
of  Mr.  John  Tulis  withtrO- 
phles  offered.  Mr.  Blr- 
kel's  sailing  club  proved 
successful  upon  its  incep- 
tion last  year  andnew sail- 
boats are  being  sought  for 
this  spnng. 

Besides  these  athletic 
endeavors  available  at  the 
present  time,  considerable 
Interest  has  been  shown  In 
baseball.  Ice  hockey,  and 
golf.  These  spons  teams 
may  be  formed  In  the  near 
future.  The  main  problem 
in  forming  new  spons  en- 
deavors is  in  finding  ample 
competition.  There  are  not 
that  manytwoyearcolleges 
within  traveling  distance 
and  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
teams  on  the  same  level  of 
athletic  ability  for  well- 
balanced  leagues  to  be 
formed. 


Ode  To  A  Room 


Where  nas  (he  infidel  crowd  when  he  left. 

To  ponder  thoughts,  to  culture  a  growing  dream, 

To  rest  the  mind,  (he  body,  (he  Insurgenl  souP 

Why  do  they  cry  aloud  with  mangeled  woes 

Of  apathy.  Intolerance,  eccentricity,  and  'seems'? 

He  doed'nt  care  to  worry  now,  it's  placed  on  memorandum; 

A  list  that  grows  and  shouldn't  die, 
But  may  freere  or  sIlU  Itself  on  a  referendum. 
Praising  the  glories  of  Superman's  Fort  Solitude, 
Applauding  the  knowledgable  Tibetan  Lama. 
These,  the  doctrine  of  his  line,  are  what  he  has  concluded. 


Quiet;  the  room  buzzes  softly  with  delicate  quiet. 

Something  that  Is  praised,  the  love  of  his  time, 

The  time  on  relative  thought,  of  no-slded  fights. 

Of  Infinite  comments  and  lurking  paradoxes. 

Slumbering  noise  (o  create  the  total  effect  is  there: 

Tht  solo  arena,  the  mind's  play  yard,  the  poems  womb. 

What  nonphyslcal  turmoil  has  arisen  and  elaborated? 

Ho*  many  "why's"  were  asked  without  a  reason? 

Causing  Ihe  dream  thai  punctures  the  real. 

Hard  things  are  gnawed  and  scratched  with  picks. 

The  unreal  Is  delivered  bv  he.  the  killing  creator. 

And  so  a  whining  seml-noncolor  world  arises. 

With  Indecipherable  questions  and  logical  answers; 

Of  a  sweet  thing  once  picked  upon  a  sunny  day. 

Of  heroism  from  deeds  not  worth  mentioning, 

or  a  delectable  situation  with  the  opposite  sex, 

Of  worrysome  events  with  ridiculous  fundaments. 

Triangles  In  rythmical  order;  the  blues  they  think 

Harmonica  In  hand,  guitar  strapped  to  the  back. 

And  the  moody  voice;  belong  to  the  ears  and  heart. 

So  again  do  (he  noncomformlst  hippy  with  something  to  say; 

A  message  for  the  world  to  learn,  a  poem  (or  the  askers. 

And  everything  of  something  'o  do  with  nothing  that  Is  right 

Find  the  [ree  soul,  the  true  wants,  needs,  and  Ideals; 

Separate  from  the  world;  dlfferen(  from  the  crowd. 

Private  world;  miles  afar  from  real,  from  (bought  fences. 
What  can  bar  the  mind  in  a  ]allhouse  of  freedom: 
Of  expression,  of  custom,  of  tradition,  of  heredity? 
Locked  Inside,  to  wander  aimlessly  but  with  a  point  In  view, 
To  remain  naked  without  embarassment,  to  rape  the  civilized 

Lie  quietly  In  slumber,  unpredictable  vaca.tlon  trips, 

On  the  personal  place  of  restful  glee  and  softness 

How  can  hope  destroy  the  evll-tlckler  prankster. 

Jealousy  of  the  heart,  hatred  of  the  mind,  intolerance  of  love. 

Smile  through  the  window  at  the  cold  world  outside; 

Transformed  to  pagan  gratitude,  satirized  by  dreams. 

Ldugh  at  Ihe  blue-|ay  people,  the  cross-roads  cop, 

The  tumultuous  hoi  polol  In  their  togas  of  culture, 

And  Infinite  Intolerant  mercy  of  the  inside  world  twlngs 

Imaglnailons,  playwrite;  that  Is  what  It  Is  In  abstaci, 

A  place  for  you  to  hide  and  sing  the  soul  hard, 

Into  tiny  fragments  In  wish;  be  It  or  past  cause  II, 

The  rumbling  tongue  twists  to  contorted  ways  In  the  open. 

All  In  a  tin  foil  television  with  second  dimensional  people. 

With  first  and  third  dimensional  people  sneaking  their  acts 

in. 
And  foppish  fourth  dimensional  scenery  or  Puritan  forests; 
And,  always,  the  Indescribable  nude,  weaving  out  a  door. 
Then  there  Is  the  llzardous  ape  with  an  open  mouth, 
And  the  footless  running  with  contradicting  pavement; 
The  treacherous  fall  down  a  depthless  crevice; 
Or  the  water  glass  an  Inch  away  but  unobtainable, 
A  final  acl  Is  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  decisive  climax. 
And  then,  all  Is  most  forgotten  but  something  wanted. 
U  It  IS  gained,  he  Is  the  winner  with  odds  against. 
It  Ihe  memoirs  are  lasting,  the  puzzles  are  cut, 
Later,  all  is  laughed  at  with  arrogant  laughter. 
The  end  of  the  unreal  Is  done,  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the  next 

begun 

Here,  also,  Ihe  real  Is  looked  at  with  n^jesty  and  disgust: 
A  sunny  summer  day  is  sprinkled  with  fragrant  smells; 
The  sailing  ship  is  the  imperial  crown  of  Ihe  seas; 
But  yet  a  machine  Is  a  toothless  monster  of  steel, 
The  highway,  a  surgeon's  file  that  kills  the  Innocents. 
*U  IS  handled  with  Importance,  nothing  can  be  not  used. 

Where  In  my  sem-secret  recluse  my  mind  stimulated 

By  sounds  of  yesterday's  Stiakespeares  and  modern  prophets. 

The  tune,  the  verse,  the  love  and  the  hate  speeches. 

All  to  Influence,  none  too  Ignorant  do  reveal 

Facets  of  the  loved  and  the  deprived  who  talk  In  circles. 

But  Is  massaged  by  the  calacomblc  cathedral  within. 

Come,  find  your  peace,  your  sun,  your  god; 

Find  your  thoughts:    if  pure  or  If  knotted  confused 

Not  one  can  ptish  you  there,  but  yourself,  at  ease 

Be  the  pilot,  alone  without  co-pllot  or  automatic  control. 

Shift  to  whims,  winds,  tunes,  poets,  or  moods. 

No  welcome  mat  must  lie  near  the  threshold 

Pray  taking  the  chance  to  ruin  the  castle  into  war. 

Adieu,  my  friend,  build  a  fortress  to  confide  In, 

Open  your  Inner  gates  to  yourself,  find  a  goal  through  almless- 

oess. 
Bring  and  trip  out  in  a  Room;  quiet,  alone,  steady. 


Holy  Smokes 

That  Fateful  Day 


To  continue  with  my  th- 
oughtful probes  Into  child- 
hood I  would  like  to  deal 
with  that  moment  when  a 
child  stops  believing  in 
something.  That  moment 
when  all  the  (aich,  hope, 
and  belief  a  child  can  mus- 
ter up  for  something  is 
poured  onto  the  sands  of 
reality.  It  Is  not  my  in- 
tention CO  talk  about  the 
time  when  1  lost  faith  in 
the  Easter  Bunny  or  Santa 
Clause.  No.  there  has  been 
enough  said  about  those 
two.  This  Journey  into 
childhood  deals  with  some- 
thing more  Important, 
something  more  majestic, 
something  I  lived  with  each 
and  every  Sunday  of  my 
youth.  That  day  when  I 
stopped  believing  In,  Oh, 
the  name,  LASSIE. 

Now  Lassie  wasn't  any 
ordinary  dog.  What  beast 
had  two  boys  for  peta?  What 
animal  could  tear  at  an 
innocent  child's  emotions 
the  way  this  girl  could? 
Oh  I  shudder  when  I  think 
of  all  the  times  Lassie  and 
1  were  lost  together,  or 
how  many  farms  we  saved 
from  fire  or  flood.  Every 
Sunday  night  I  would  sit 
down  in  front  of  my  tele- 
vision set  and  prepare  to 
enter  unknown  worlds  with 
Lassie  and  her  boy.  Would 
we  save  Cramps  from  fall- 
ing off  a  cliff?  Would  we 
help  give  birth  to  a  new 
cow?  It  didn't  matter,  as 
long  as  we  were  together. 

Then  It  happened.  Lassie 
was  about  to  enter  a  three 
week,  continued  story.  She 
and  her  boy  were  lost  in 
the  Canadian  woods  (Every 
time  "Lassie"  was  seria- 
lized for  three  weeks  she 
and  her  boy  got  lost  some- 
where.) God  how  we  were 
scared  when  we  were  car- 
ried away  In  that  circus 
balloon.  Thank  heaven  for 
the  wind  that  brought  us 
down. 

Everything  was  going  a- 
long  well  for  us  while  we 
tromped  throughthe  forest. 
In  fact,  I  would  probably 
still  believe  in  Lassie  if 
It  hadn't  been  for  that  wild 
boar.  You  see  the  boar  was 
the  downfall  for  Lassie  and 
I. 

It  will  now  be  difficult 
for  me  to  continue  with- 
out stopping  momentarily 
to  weep,  but  I  will  do  my 
best  to  recreate  exactly 
what  happened. 

Lassie  and  her  hoy  were 
sitting  down  under  a  giant 
tree  wondering  what  they 
were  to  do  for  dinner.  I 
suppose  Lassie  got  tired 
of  looking  at  her  com- 
panion throwing  his  knife 
30  she  weni  in  quest  of 
food.  Seconds  later  there 
were  these  disgusting  yelps 
and  howls  pouring  all  over 
the  forest.  Lassie  was  be- 
ing torn  apart  by  a  wild 
boar.  Upon  hearing  this. 
Tlmmy  (I  have  cried  to 
avoid  using  his  name;  I 
still  feel  a  pang  of  jel- 
ousy)  decided  to  help  his 
poor  dog  by  making  a  bow 
and  arrow.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  my  faith  be- 


gan to  dwindle.  Timmy  puc 
together  chls  asinine  little 
contraption  using  a  shoe 
string  for  a  bow  and  a 
crummy  little  twig  for  an 
arrow,  and  braved  onto  the 
battlefield.  By  this  time 
Lassie  was  on  her  last 
leg,  and  when  the  thought 
struck  me  that  Tlmmy  was 
going  CO  kilt  this  nine  hun- 
dred pound  pig  with  his 
"cute"  little  weapon  1  got 
off  my  chair  and  began  to 
cheer  wildly  for  the  boar. 
My  parents  immediately 
jumped  off  the  couch  (they 


still  believed  very  much 
In  Lassie)  and  beat  me 
back  Into  my  chair.  Need- 
less to  say,  Che  boar  was 
felled  with  one  clean  shot 
by  Timmy,  and  the  violins 
began  to  roar.  My  parents 
were  embracing  and  carry- 
ing on  when  I  left  the  room 
to  vomit,  and  continued  to 
do  so  straight  through  the 
JACK  BENNY  PROGRAM. 
The  road  to  adolescence 
is  indeed  a  hard  one. 

Wlnfield  Scott  Carrlll 


Two  Faces 


!  cannot  help  but  notice 
that  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dance of  editorial  zeal, 
when  it  comes  to  making 
comment  on  the  peace  mar- 
chers and  their  "violent 
means."  Yet  1  have  noten- 
countered  any  real  zeal  in 
talking  about  the  patriots 
of  New  York  City. 

After  all,  they  only  want- 
ed to  show  their  support 
of  the  war.  Just  because 
they  pounded  on  doors  and 
fenders  of  cars  that  failed 
to  turn  on  their  lights  on, 
why  shouldn't  they  get 
credit  for  being  respon- 
sible patriots?  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  they  did  no- 
thing more  Chan  intimidate 
their  fellow  citizens  into 
being  "responsible  pa- 
triots." 

Also  one  does  not  see 
chemical  Industries  such 
as  Dow  Chemical  get 
enough  c  redit  for  t  hel  r 
zealous  and  responsible 
patriotism.  How  much 
more  patriotic  can  an  In- 
dustry become  than  those 
that  devise  means  to  bum 
people    up    w;ith   napalm? 

However,  "leave  us  not 
forget"  our  patriotic  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  that 
votes  billions  for  war  and 
patriotically  cuts  millions 
from  the  unessential  as- 
pects of  our  budget,  i.e.. 
War  on  Poverty,  health, 
education,  and  welfare. 
When  one  thinks  of  it,  it 
would  be  hard  to  see  how 
this  war  could  continue 
without  thelrpatrioticzeal. 

Also  let  us  not  forget  the 
many  voices  of  Christen- 
dom for  their  patriotic 
zeal.  How  could  Christians 
or  Christianity  exist  If 
people  like  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  did  not  advise  us  to 
win  the  war.  (Of  course  he 
did  this  In  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity.)  However, 
C  a  rdlnal  S  pe  11 m  a  n 
shouldn't  get  all  thecredlt. 
Alt  Ihe  other  major  faiths 
(of  this  country)  have  lead- 
ers chat  suppon  the  gov- 
ernment In  their  Judeo  - 
Christian  crusade  in  Viet- 
nam. But  we  should  see 
more  editorials  scorning 
Mohammed  All,  who  refu- 
ses to  kill  the  Vlec  Cong— 
merely  because  he,  "has 
moihlng  against  them 
Congs  7'    Have    you    ever 


heard  of  anything  more  un- 
christian? Who  ever  heard 
of    such  pagan   nonsense? 

By  all  means  let  us  not 
forget  Che  Patriotic  Na- 
tional Guard.  Wholstodeny 
their  pacrloUc  zeal?  After 
all,  just  because  a  few 
score  Innocent  people  got 
killed,  who  Is  so  unpatrio- 
tic to  find  fault  with  them? 
Also  why  should  this  fine 
patriotic  group  be  con- 
demned just  because  they 
follow  a  blatantly  racist 
policy.  Shouldji't  they  be 
forgiven?  After  alltheyare 
patriots? 

Furthermore,  there 
should  be  special  commen- 
dations for  the  fine  and 
brave  Oakland  Police  De- 
partment. It  must  have  been 
patriotism  that  Inspired 
them  CO  brutalize  3,000  un- 
armed demonstrators,  with 
mace  and  club. 

While  I'm  ac  it,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  respon- 
sible patrioca  of  the  KKK 
and  their  brave  associates 
and  sympathizers,  who  in 
fits  of  patriotism  have 
lunched,  shot,  bombed,  ra- 
ped and  otherwise  destroy- 
ed and  degraded  the  un- 
desirable elements  In  our 
society.  (Medger  Evers, 
Chaney,  Dr.  King,  James 
Meredeth,  excetra).  Also 
we  should  not  forget  those 
fine  patriots  that  show  us 
the  commies  in  every 
Presidential  administra- 
tion (with  or  without  prooO. 
But  what's  the  difference? 
They  are  pairioisl  Let  us 
not  Ignore  those  that  warn 
us  of  Che  "yellow  peril" 
and  spur  us  on  to  destroy 
more  aslons. 

But  most  of  all  I'd  like 
to  thank  the  mass  news 
medias  for  presenting  all 
sides  of  all  issues,  fairly. 
Also  1  must  thank  them  for 
their  patriotic  zeal  In  at- 
tacking the  dissenters  and 
urging  the  people  to  support 
Che  government. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  those  groups  and 
their  people,  whose  actions 
have  made  me  what  I  am 
today.  After  all,  I  owe  It 
all  to  you.  If  it  wasn't  for 
your  actions.  I  might  be  a 
patriot  too. 

Sincerely, 


The  Adventures  Of   Igmo 

Igmo  had  been  attending 
school  for  about  a  week 
before  he  realized  char 
there  was  a  place  in  the 
building  called  the  Student 
Common,  This  fact  was 
revealed  ro  him  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  when 
Igmo  complained  to  him 
that  there  was  no  place 
to  get  a  Coke  or  a  coffee. 
Igmo  noticed  chat  when  the 
teacher  mentioned  the  word 
"Common",  he  had  a  re- 
pulsive look  on  his  face. 
Nevertheless,  when  Igmo 
said  that  he  would  Invesd- 
gate  this  place,  the  teacher 
shook  his  head  sadly  and 
wished  him  luck. 

He  was  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  as  he  made  the 
citing  descenc  to  the  bowels 
of  the  ancient  building,  he 
wondered  why  the  Common 
was  located  in  the  base- 
ment. He  was  soon  to  find 
out  the  reason  for  its  po- 
sition at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  As  he  walked  down 
the  last  flight  of  stairs, 
Igmo  heard  a  low,  steady 
buzzing  noise  coming  from 
somewhere  off  to  the  right 
of  the  basement  floor.  This 
was  the  sound  of  the  Com- 
mon, heard  from  a  short 
distance,  and  never  was 
there  such  a  sound  as  this 
one.  It  was  a  conglomera- 
tion of  serious  discussion, 
irrel event  chacter,  clam- 
orous laughter,  and  obnox- 
ious feminine  shrieks.  Now 
Igmo  knew  why  the  Common 
was  situated  in  the  base- 
ment; It  was  the  best  way 
to  smother  che  constant 
din    emanating    from    that 
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Ipmo  found  out  later 
that  thechild'smammy was 
a  recent  alumna  of  the  col- 
lege and  she  had  brought 
her  habe  to  the  school  In 
order  to  show  him  off  to 
her  friends. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he 
secured  his  seat.  But.  then 
he  made  a  grievous  mis- 
take; he  noticed  the  vending 
machines.  "Well  now", 
thought  Igmo,  "Ithinkacup 
of  coffee  would  be  nice 
right  now".  He  put  his 
dime  In  the  machine  and 
the  coffee  came  out,  but 
that  was  all,  for  the  ma- 
chine was  out  of  cups.  "Oh 
well,  I'll  get  a  Coke",  he 
thought  to  himself.  He  de- 
,posiced  the  necessary  coin 
and  hopefully  wailed.  This 
time  the  cup  and  soda  wa- 
ter came  out,  but  not  the 
syrup.  Now,  Igmo  was  a 
very  patient  guy,  but  it 
must  be  said  chac  he  was 
beginning  to  get  a  bit  up- 
set. Giving  it  one  more  try, 
he  decided  to  purchase  an 
Old  Nick  candy  bar.  This 
time  he  put  his  dime  in 
the  machine  and  nothing 
came  back,  not  even  his 
hard-earned  dime,  for  the 
coin  return  was  out  of  or- 
der. Completely  disgusted, 
Igmo  grabbed  his  books  and 
stormed  out  of  the  Com- 
mon, Anddo  you  know  what? 
He  almost  stepped  on  that 
baby  again, 

Dennis  Finneran 
Next  Issue  -  Igmo  meets 
a  girl  ... 


Sorrowful  Saga  of  Sagamore  Bridge 


When  he  attempted  to 
enter  this  room,  he  found 
that  che  doorway  was  bl- 
ocked by  a  group  of  male 
and  female  students  doing 
nothing  and  going  nowhere 
in  particular.  Finally,  he 
somehow  managed  co  sque- 
eze through  the  milling  stu- 
dents and  enter  the 
Common.  What  he  then  saw 
almost  caused  him  to  run 
out  of  the  room  in  absolute 
terror,  but  Igmo  was  a 
brave  guy,  and  he  regained 
control  over  his  emotions. 
His  initial  thought  was 
"where  have  all  the  clean- 
shaven faces  gone?"  As- 
sailing him  from  every 
conceivable  direction  were 
many  varieties  of  longhair, 
sideburns,  mustaches,  and 
beards.  This  madprofuslon 
of  hair  was  worn  by  all 
types  of  students:  short 
ones,  tall  ones,  fat  ones, 
skinny  ones,  and  average 
ones. 

Of  course,  Igmo  also 
realized  there  were  peo- 
ple with  clean-shaven  fa- 
ces. These  guys  were,  for 
the  most  part,  conserva- 
tive, as  was  evidenced  by 
their  stable  manner  of  at- 
tire. Students  with  an 
overabundance  of  hair  did 
not  adhere  to  wearing  drab 
and  colorless  clothing  nor 
did  they  care  too  much 
about  neatness.  Igmo,  like 
everything  else  he  did,  was 
sort  of  in-between  the  two 
types.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  liked  to  consider  him- 
self as  a  Disraeli-Brando 
type. 

Spotting  a  vacant  seat 
at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  Igmo  started  to  make 
his  way  through  the  mon- 
strous amount  of  refuse 
on  the  floor,  and,  then, 
disaster  almost  struck. 
Poor  Igmo  Just  missed 
stepping  on  a  tiny  baby  who 
was  crawling  on  the  floor 
playing  with  the  trash.  He 
apologized  to  the  baby  and 
marched  boldly  on.  deter- 
mined to  reach  his  objec- 


No  More  Pumpkins 

It  was  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  that  I  received 
news  of  widespread  con- 
troversy regarding  my  ex- 
cursion into  the  realm  of 
ideas  —  "Peter."  I,  of 
course,  masked  my  plea- 
sure with  a  show  of  indig- 
nation, thereby  striking 
diplomatically  a  not  her 
blow  for  the  misunder  - 
standing  which  has  been 
ever  prevalent  between 
poet  and  reader.  Inkeeping 
with  this  tradition  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  of  a  boy 
who  had  an  adventure  — 
and  will  ever  have  adven- 
tures. 

He  walked,  on  a  shining 
morning,  up  a  hill  from  his 
last  class  to  the  campus 
book  store.  As  he  walked 
a  musical  lighthearteciness 
took  him  and  began  to  shape 
his  thoughts.  As  the  shape 
took  form  his  delight  was 
Immeasurable  and  in  order 
to  preserve  liis  feelings  he 
memorized  it.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  a  moment 
later  that  he  wrote  it  down 
for  added  insurance  as  he 
wished  never  to  forget  that 
walk  up  a  hill.  1  have  spent 
my  happiest  hours  making 
the  acquaintance  of  this  boy 
and  yet  he  remains  a  para- 
dox to  m'i.His  visits,  which 
arouse  such  spontanlety 
within  me,  upon  ending  send 
me  into  brooding  and  cold 
analysis.  It  is  during  these 
periods  that  I  make  person- 
al discoveries.  His  visit 
is  followed  by  the  equaliz- 
ing influence  of  reason. 
Indeed  it  was  during  a  per- 
iod such  as  this  that  1  con- 
ceived of  thetltal  "Peter". 
I  admit  to  betrayal  by  the 
addition  of  a  logical  allu- 
sion —  "Peter.  '  Indeed, 
your  criticism  is  justified 
and  appreciated.  On  that 
basis,  therefore,  I  amend 
my  dea  to  read  in  the  more 
pure  and  acceptable  man- 
ner as  follows: 

Before 
1  ruin 
ETC,  ETC. 

Anthony  DeLorenzo 


fiow  To  Gef 
High  y/ifhouf 
Really  Trying 


Perhaps  you've  heard 
that  LSD  "cracks"  genes, 
or  amphetamines  kill,  or 
marijuana  leads  to  insan- 
ity. Well,  here  is  a  recipe 
for  a  good  honest  drug.  Not 
only  is  it  one  hundred  per 
cent  safe,  but  it  is  legal. 
This  mighty  potion  will 
send  your  mind  toaltitudes 
unknown  and  set  your  heart 
pounding  in  sheer  delight. 
First  contrived  by  j  group 
of  Bostonian  "heads,  *  the 
formula  has  not  been  pub- 
licly announced.  To  gain 
successfl  results,  follow 
the  directions withextreme 
care  and  diligence: 

1.  Peel  about  a  pound  of 
prunes  retaining  only  the 
skins. 

2.  Allow  the  skins  to  soak 
in  an  acidic  solution.  We 
recommend  vinegar  for 
best  results.  This  allows 
the  desired  base  compound 
in  the  skin  to  be  freed  by 
neutralization  with  the 
acid.  After  a  day  of  soak- 
ing, the  solution  will  con- 
tain a  salt  compound  form- 
ed by  the  neutralizing  pro- 
cess, 

3.  Remove  skins  and  boll 
off  the  remaining  vinegar 
and  water  solution.  This 
will  leave  a  thin  coating  of 
the  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  This  salt  must  be 
scraped  off  and  collected. 

4.  At  this  point,  the  dry 
salt  should  be  mixed  with 
tobacco  shreds.  Mixing  is 
easily  done  in  a  closed 
container  which  is  then 
shaken. 

5.  The  mixture  should 
then  be  allowed  to  sit  un- 
der a  lamp,  causing  the  salt 
to  melt  into  the  tobacco 
shreds.  This  takes  but  an 
hour  or  two. 

6.  This  mixture  Is  now 
ready  to  be  put  into  a  pipe 
or  rolled  Into  a  cigarette 
to  be  smoked.  Method  of 
inhalation  is  not  import- 
ant, but  every  puff  should 
be  preciously  withheld 
from  exhalation  for  as  long 
as  possible. 

For  those  who  try  this 
simple  concoction,  we 
would  appreciate  notes  of 
approval  or  disapproval. 
We  are  sure  that  bananas 
will  be  far  less  popular 
than  prunes  in  the  future. 

Anonymous 


Recently,  while  walking 
among  the  foot-hills  of  old 
Cape  Cod,  I  happened  to 
meet  an  old  salt  named 
Cole  who  also  was  out  par- 
taking of  the  joys  Of  na- 
ture. Finding  our  persons 
mutually  agreeable  to  each 
other,  and  having  a  bit  of 
leisure  time,  webegandls- 
cussing  many  of  the  unusu- 
al sights  and  events  that, 
together,  make  up  much  of 
the  colorful  history  of  this 
quaint  peninsula. 

1  remarked  that,  although 
it  Is  generally  accepted 
that  the  Sagamore  Bridge 
is  the  entrance  totheCape, 
many  other  towns,  notably 
Wareham,  also  reserve 
this  distinction  for  them- 
selves. At  the  mention  of 
the  Sagamore  Bridge,  my 
hoary  companion  tecame 
very  excited  and  almost 
epileptic.  Curious  to  know 
more  about  this  rather  un- 
orthodox behavior,  1  asked 
him  what  was  che  matter. 
Cole  first  seated  empha- 
tically that  the  Sagamore 
Bridge  was  totally  evil  and 
a  definite  work  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Flies,  He  then  told 
me  chat  after  I  had  heard 
his  story,  he  was  sure  that 
I  would  agree  with  tUm, 
When  che  bridge  was  being 
cunscructed  in  1933,  he  had 
secured  a  job  there  as  a 
common  laborer.  After 
working  there  for  awhile, 
he  began  to  notice  some 
pec  uUar  irregularities, 
especially  among  his  fel- 
low workers.  They  all 
avoided  him,  and,  whenthts 
was  not  possible,  never 
spoke  to  him.  Being  of  a 
somewnat  gregarious  na- 
ture, he  was  deeply  per- 
plexed and  offended.  Many 
times  he  felt  like  quilting, 
but  the  pay  was  excellent 
and  this  was  during  the 
dreaded  Depression,  so  he 
decided  to  stick  It  out.  Be- 
sides, he  had  just  taken  as 
his  wife,  a  most  noble  and 
serene  beauty  named  Con- 
stance DoWell. 

One  day,  while  on  his 
lunch  break.  Cole  noticed 
that  all  his  unsociable  fel- 
low employees  were  eating 
caviar  and  drinking  vodka. 
Now,  he  was  not  one  to 
disavow  coincidence,  but 
this  was  too  much.  Never 
one  CO  Jump  to  conclusions, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  "So  be  it."  An- 
other time,  he  happened  to 
overhear  two  engineers 
talking.  This,  of  course, 
was  not  unusual  except  that 
the  men  were  not  speaking 
English.  He  was  not  sure 
what  language  ic  was,  but 
as  lime  went  on,  he  began 
to  form  a  definite  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

Then  the  company  hired 
Voltaire  Swift,  who  was  a 
most  learned  and  accom- 
plished gentleman.  His 
specialcy  was  electronic 
devices,  and  he  could  per- 
form utter  miracles  with 
mere  wires  and  tubes.  In- 
deed, he  could  be  called  the 
master  of  shock.  The  two 
men.  Cole  and  Voltaire, 
became  good  friends, 
mainly  because  they  both 
spoke  English  and  hardly 
anyone  else  did.  Cole  no- 
ticed thai  Voltaire  had  a 
funny  habit  of  always  pull- 
ing on  his  left  ear  with  his 
right  hand,  and  he  also 
usually  wore  a  red  bow-tie 
to  work. 

It  was  not  long  before 
the  electrical  wizard  also 
realized  that  all  was  not 
right  with  the  crew.  He 
noticed  that  che  men  were 
distant  and  uncommunica- 
tive and  that  they  all  ate 
and  drank  the  same  food 
and  liquid.  Cole  and  Vol- 
taire    had     many    hurried 


conferences  about  the  state 
of  this  unlikely  affair,  but 
nothing  was  ever  firmly 
resolved  except  that  they 
both  became  even  more 
suspicious  of  what  was  or 
was  not  going  on. 

A  few  days  later.  Vol- 
taire told  Cole  that  he 
thought  he  had  solved  the 
mystery.  Before  he  could 
say  anymore,  hewascalled 
away,  but  he  did  manage 
to  slip  aletteno  his  friend'. 
That  was  the  last  time  Cole 
saw  him  alive  because  that 
same  afternoon  Voltaire 
accldenlly  slipped  and  fell 
into  a  vat  of  cement  chat 
was  being  mixed  for  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  bridge. 
Overcome  with  grief.  Cole 
immediately  retired  to  a 
secluded  spot  in  order  to 
meditate  upon  ihe  tragedy 
that  had  just  befallen  his 
friend.  It  was  ihen  that  he 
re  me  mbered  Voltaire's 
letter,  and  this  is  what  It 
said. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  dire  news  to  in- 
form you  of.  It  is  so  in- 
credible that  I  can  hardly 
believe  It  myself,  but  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  true. 

Last  week  my  boss  asked 
me  to  rig  up  a  computer 
that  would  register  the 
weight  of  each  car  that  wlU 
eventually  pass  over  this 
bridge.  I  asked  him  what 
purpose  such  a  computer 
would  serve,  but  he  ans- 
wered me  quite  rudely  that 
It  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness! That  afternoon,  I 
happened  Co  be  in  his  office 
looking  for  some  data,  when 
I  discovered  a  most  curious 
looking  envelope.  By  cur- 
ious, I  mean  thacihe  envel- 
ope had  a  Moscow  post- 
mark on  che  front  of  it  I 
Having  some  familiarity 
with  the  Russian  language, 
I  opened  the  letter  and 
read  it. 

Oh  my  dear  Cole!  What 
that  letter  said  was  un- 
believable! This  bridge  is 
being  built  by  Communist 
agents!  They  plan  to  record 
the  weight  of  each  car  that 
goes  over  this  bridge  be- 
cause eventually  they  want 
to  melt  them  all  down  and 
use  the  metal  for  their  mi- 
litary weapons.  In  other 
words,  my  dear  Cole,  the 
Russians  want  to  make  our 
heaven  on  earth,  namely 
Cape  Cod,  a  satellite  na- 
tion of  Russia!  Something 
must  be  done!  Sometliing 
must  be  done! 

Your  friend  till  the  end, 

Voltaire    Swift 

After  reading  tills  fan- 
tastic but  true  message. 
Cole  felt  that  It  would  be 
expedient  to  getout  ofthere 
fast.  He  stole  off  into  the 
woods  and  never  returned 
to  that  cursed  spot.  A  few 
days  later,  he  notified  the 
State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, but  they  consider- 
ed him  a  raving  lunatic  to 
think  that  the  Sagamore 
Bridge  was  infiltrated  by 
Communists.  No  one  be- 
lieved Cole.  Not  even  his 
most  kind  and  gracious 
wife,  Constance  OoWell. 

His  story  completed,  the 
old  salt  looked  at  me  and 
asked  what  I  thought  about 
the  subject.  I  replied  that, 
although  the  tale  wasextra- 
ordlnary,  I  believed  it, 
mainly,  because  of  the  ob- 
vious sincerity  in  which  he 
had  related  che  story  tome. 
Whereupon,  we  bothagreed 
to  talk  about  the  sorrowful 
saga  of  che  Sagamore 
Bridge,  nevermore. 

Dennis  Finneran 
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hlmseU. 

thai  moment 
thil  moment 
vrtien  you 

cberlsh  something, 
something  for 
llaeir. 

that  moment 


when  you 
love, 
love  Tor 
love. 


"Only  God  Can  Make  A  Tree" 


FrnstrBted  Lover's  '  amenl 

Never  trust  a  woman,  a  lesson  sad  but  true. 

T  learned  It  slowly.  palnluUy,  but  i  learned  It  through  and  through. 

When  anybody  asks  me  why  the  bachelors'  path  1  tread. 

I'll  sagely  look  lUm  In  the  eye,  and  answer  him,  "Drop  dead." 

Some  poets  s«y  the  lovers'  way  Is  strewn  with  naught  but  DIIss; 

But  other  poets  come  to  know  It's  more  a  lile  like  this: 

Vou  meet  a  girl,  you  think  a  "pearl",  you  ask  her  for  a  date. 

Vou  both  deltght-the  gorgeous  ntght-you  know  you're  matched  by  tate. 

She  smiles,  she  sighs,  you  IdollEe  her.  every  thought  you  take. 

But  there's  a  hitch-that  dirty  witch  intends  your  heart  to  break. 

She'll  lead  you  on  with  Siren  song  and  cataclysmic  smile, 

Cntll  Impaled,  your  heart's  derailed  (I'm  sure  you  know  the  style). 

When  you're  too  gone  to  wander  on,  and  you  want  ha r  for  your  own, 

She  "means  no  hurt"  but,  to  be  curt,  she's  with  another  "flown. 

Life  has  taught  me  many  things,  though  I  am  still  quite  young. 
I've  learned  to  count,  to  write  and  spell,  and  how  to  use  ray  tongue. 
I've  mastered  crafts,  I've  conquered  arts,  but  there  Is  yet  a  bit; 
I've  managed  naught  of  lover's  skills.  And  as  of  now  -  I  quit. 


Red.  Red  like  my  favo- 
rite wool  hunting  socks. 
Funny,  I  never  realized 
how  wonderful  those  warm, 
dry  socks  really  were. 
They  were  the  best  pair 
of  hunting  socks  I  ever 
had.  You  know,  I  used  to 
like  to  hunt.  And  I  owned 
a  fine  gun.  You  know,  I 
used  to  like  to  carry  a 
gun  too.  And  the  mud.  Why 


I  must  have  spent  half  of 
my  pre-school  days  playing 
in  the  mud.  You  know,  I 
actually  used  to  like  being 
In  the  mud.  And  of  course, 
the  rice.  I  swear,  there 
was  no  kid  anywhere  that 
liked  rice  as  much  as  1 
did.  And  now.  The  rice. 
It's  red. 

Author   Unknown 


Uncle  Phil 

It  Is  often  said  that  old 
attics  hold  many  mys- 
teries. I  was  in  such  an 
attic  today. 

Burled  deeply  In  an  old 
battered  box  was  an  an- 
cient looking  picture  fr- 
ame. The  dust  and  mold 
made  It  difficult  to  realize 
what  the  frame  contained. 
Several  minutes  of  rubbing 
provided  the  answer,  but 
the  answer  could  only  offer 
the  mystery. 

In  my  hands  I  held  a 
crayoned  drawing  of  a  man 
looking  at  the  same  pic- 
ture of  himself,  looking 
at  a  picture  of  himself, 
looking  al  a  picture  of  him- 
self and  on  and  on. 

I  wonder  If  Cod  has  an 
uncle? 

wsc 


wlnfleld  scolt  carr  HI 


The  ftorld  b  bailing 

1  am  batbed  In  the  morning  sun 

It  spills  through  Ice  cubes  refreshing 

my  eyes  my  lungs  my  heart  my  (ace 

It's  rays  frolic  on  my  eyelids 

and  my  ears  strain  to  hear  Its  ]oy 

my  nose  starts  to  twitch  at  the  scent 

of  life  now  surging  In  my  limbs 

now  quickly 

and  vigorously 

the  pain  of  educational 

electricity  flashes  In 

my  awakening  brain  to  tell 

my  eyes  my  ears  my  nose  my  limbs 

that  the  world  waits  to  eat  m«  up 

Anthony  Delorenzo 


Our  narcotics  survey  re- 
sulted in94answers. There 
were  nearly  400  question- 
naires given  out.  From 
these  facts  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  other  over  300 
people  who  must  have  re- 
ceived the  survey  didn't 
bother  either  to  complete 
It  or  hand  it  In.  This  raises 
a  serious  question.  What 
do  these  people  think  ?  It  is 
quite  possible,  even  prob- 
able that  they  don't  know 
anyone  whoeveruseddrugs 
or  have  never  done  so 
themselves.  Then,  coo.  It 
may  be  quite  possible  they 
are  not  even  aware  that  pot 
or  other  drugs  exist  orcan 
be  obtained, parTlcularlyon 
Cape  Cod,  If  this  were  true 
of  them  then  they  would 
have  a  very  valid  reason 
not  to  think  of  this  survey 
as  being  important  enough 
to  be  other  than  discarded. 
And  consequently  they  were 
correct  In  discarding  it.  We 
are  not  Federal  agents  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  total 
consumption  rate  of  differ- 
ent drugs  in  C.C.C.C.  Nor 
are  we  Mafia  agents  scout- 
ing a  potential  market  to 
find  out  how  orwhoorwhen 
to  start  these  drugs  com- 
ing in.  We  realize  that  94 
out  of  649  answers  does 
not  make  a  scientific  sur- 
vey; though  it  should  inform 
you  that  drugs  are  here, 
and  drugs  can  be  danger- 
ous. 

We  broke  the  94  Into  two 
general  groups.  The  first 
group,  who  had  tried  mari- 
juana at  least  once,  num- 
bered 37.  27  of  the  37  had 
enjoued  marijuana;  ten  dis- 
liked It.  But  only  12  smoked 
marijuana    with  any   regu- 


larity. 

27  people  felt  that  mari- 
juana   should   be  legalized 

in  a  manner  similar  to  al- 
cohol while  10  felt  it  should 
not. 

20  people  who  have  tried 
marijuana  answered  the 
question.  "How  many 
friends  do  you  have  who 
smoke  marijuana?"  Out  of 
these,  each  had  an  aver- 
age of  20  friends  who  smoke 
It.  Of  course,  answers 
range  from  0  to  about  120, 
so  someone  might  be 
stretching  the  facts,  or 
maybe  the  20  people  re- 
ferred to  by  the  20  people 
are    the    same    20    people. 

Of  the  37  who  tried  pot, 
11  have  tried  L.S.D.  and  14 
have  tried  some  other  drug 
including  opium,  codeine, 
barbltuaies,  morning  glory 
seeds,  amphetamines,  rl- 
talln,  mescalln,  hashish, 
phenobarbltal,  darvon,  de- 
merol  and  DMT. 

24  of  the  37  feel  the  pre- 
sent laws  controlling  drugs 
are  too  strict.  13  feel  the 
opposite.  The  people  who 
have  tried  pot  made  a  com- 
bined averageestlmaiethat 
24%  of  the  student  popula- 
tion use  drugs  regularly. 
The  57  who  had  never 
smoked  pot  madeanalmost 
identically  averaged  guess 
that  23.4%  used  drugs  reg- 
ularly. The  survey  figure 
IS  only  for  marijuana, 
which  Is  12  out  of  94.  Most 
people  who  use  drugs  reg- 
ularly, use  marijuana  when 
Us  available;  some  regu- 
lar users  of  marijuana 
don't  necessarily  use  an- 
other drug  regularly.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that 
drug  use  might  be  consid- 


erably lower  than  the  esti- 
mates of  these  94  people. 
57  people  composed  the 
group  who  had  never  tried 
marijuana.  39  felt  mari- 
juana should  not  be  legel 
in  a  manner  similar  to  al- 
cohol; 2  were  undecided, 
and  16  fell  it  should  be 
legal  In  a  manner  similar 
to  alcohol. 

Each  person  (of  the  52 
who  answered  the  question 
about  how  many  friends 
they  had  who  have  ever 
tried  marijuana)  had  an 
average  of  3  to  4  friends 
who  smoked  marijuana.  A 
few  of  these  people  had  a 
lot  of  marijuana  smoking 
friends,  many  had  none. 
None  of  the  57  in  this 
group  had  ever  tried  LSD 
and  only  4  have  ever  In- 
tentionally used  any  drug 
other  than  marijuana  or 
LSD  "as  a  means  of  In- 
toxication." One  person 
thought  no  one  cook  drugs 
here. 

44  felt  the  present  laws 
controlling  use  or  sale  of 
drugs  are  fair,  while  13 
felt  the  laws  are  presently 
too  severe. 

Conclusion  of  survey: 
Drugs  exist  and  people  to 
consume  drugs  exist  at 
C.C.C.C.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  12  who  smoke 
pot  regularly  are  the  only 
12  in  the  school  who  do.  It 
could  be  these  12  are  tell- 
ing an  untruth  and  don't 
really  smoke  at  all.  It 
could  be  that  the  43  smo- 
kers and  non-smokers  who 
fell  pot  should  be  legalized 
are  the  only  43  in  the 
school  who  feel  that  wav. 
One  thing  is  for  sure,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  drug 


Cape  Cod  just  doesn't  seem  to  grow  very  good  merijuane. 


use  on  this  campus  and  this 
fact  should  be  known  and 
discussed. 

In  the  words  of  the  Chief 
Judge  ofU.S.  DlscrtctCoun 
of  Massachusetts,  Charles 
E.  Wyzanski,  Jr.,  "The 
only  way  in  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  marijuana 
problem  can  be  effectively 
dealt  with.  Is  by  an  Intel- 
ligent, candid,  courageous 
program  originating  in  and 
furthered  by  the  young.  It 
Is  the  peers  of  the  users 
of  marijuana  who  will  have 
to  find  a  solution  for  the 
problem." 

Of  course,  he  also  said 
such  contradictory  things 
In  the  same  article  as... 
"that  the  physical  welfare 
of  an  Individual  is  at  least 
as  gravely  prejudiced  by 
occasional  use  of  alcohol 
and  constant  use  of  cig- 
arette tobacco  as  by  epi- 
sodic use  of  marijuana," 
and  ...  "it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  constant  and 
large  dosage  of  marijuana 
is  debilitating..."  (neither 
of  which  scatements  have 
been    adequately    proved). 

Dr.  James  Ck)ddard,  Chief 
Federal  Food  t  Drug  Ad- 
min., had  a  more  positive 
stand  to  take  o"   marijua- 


na: "Whether  or  not  mari- 
juana is  a  more  dangerous 
drug  than  alcohol  Is  de- 
bacable.  1  don't  happen  to 
think  It  Is." 

Dr.  Goddard  was  attacked 
by  self-proclaimed  self- 
righteous  critics  with  the 
usual  vehemence  common 
to  these  people.  Because  of 
his  position,  he  "...  didir- 
repalrable  damage  across 
Che  college  campuses  as 
well  as  In  the  high 
schools..."  It  is  positively 
refreshing  to  see  a  healthy 
super-patriot  guardian  of 
society,  and  life-as-ll- 
should-be- response. 

Why  doesone  man'sopln- 
lon  excite  all  this  fury  ? 
Could  It  be  because  the  un- 
prejudiced scientific  truth 
IS  not  known?  Could  It  be 
bigotry?  Men  take  a  stand 
on  what  their  common 
sense  dictates  from  their 
contact  with  marijuana. 
Learned  men  attack  each 
other  viciously  one  way  and 
another,  while  completely 
forgetting  to  pick  up  a  shred 
of  supporting  evidence  on 
their  way  to  the  battlefield. 
Are  these  the  leaders,  the 
forces  of  rational  law  and 
order,  we,  the  young,  are 
supposed    to    look    up   to? 
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You're  what^s    happening 


The  artist  who.  in  a  fit 
of  disgust,  destroys  a 
painstakingly  created  work 
of  his  art  because  he  feels 
he  doesn't  have  talent 
enough  to  capture  the  nat- 
ural perfection  of  his  sub- 
ject, or  feels  he  cannot 
match  the  masters  of  his 
art,  experiences  a  feeling 
kindred  to  the  empty  feel- 
ing of  a  recent  school  drop- 
out. Both  need  some  source 
of  inspiration  to  spur  them 
on;  but  both  are  tired  of 
their  respective  pursuits 
and  for  the  time  would  ra- 
ther throw  them  aside  in 
favor  of  some  other  acti- 
vity. The  change  In  per- 
spective provided  by  the 
change  from  school  to  wort 
Is,  for  many  people,  the 
determining  factor  that 
brings  them  back  to  school. 

For  the  dropout  there  is 
usually  the  working  world 
for  the  change  of  atmos- 
phere. Here  he  will  either 
become  lost  and  not  care 
any  more,  or  satisfied  with 
his  work,  or  show  his  am- 
bition. Often  the  ambitious 
person  will  come  to  realize 
that  school  and  good  jobs 
are  becoming  more  sy- 
nonymous every  day.  And 
often,  he  will  do  something 
about  this.  It's  an  old  and 
simple  operation,  this  thing 
that  happens:  the  more  you 
are  educated,  the  more  you 
can  produce  for  your  em- 
ployer, the  more  you  will 
be  paid. 

Okay  people,  so  this  is 
the  standard  reason  for 
staying  In,  or  going  back 
to  school.  But  in  our  afflu- 
ent society,  we  often  find 
that  we,  the  young,  cannot 
feel  the  same  about  the 
older  generation's  econo- 
mic aspirations.  This  life, 
this  "economic  man"  feel- 
ing: is  it  really  what  we 
want  ?  Now  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  picture  our  gen- 
erous forefathers  have 
created  for  us  Is  a  fine  one 
Indeed.  However,  it  Is  nei- 
ther In  the  human  nature 
to  be  content  with  what  Is, 


nor  is  It  a  part  of  our  make 
up  to  remain  in  one  place. 
Life  Is  energy  and  energy 
needs  expression. 

A  question  might  remain 
in  your  mind  why  I  includ- 
ed the  above  statement 
about  affluent  society.  Our 
society  is  affluent:  we  hear 
about  this  all  the  time.  And 
affluence,  thai  Is,  freedom 
from  real  want,  has  largely 
shaped  our  lives.  There  Is 
no  real,  organized,  violent 
dissent  to  having  money. 
However,  wealth  In  Itself, 
and  obtaining  it  solely  for 
Itself,  Is  often  an  empty 
proposition.  Many  people, 
to  some  degree,  feel  this 
empUness  in  their  lives. 

If  obtaining  wealth  is  not 
the  "completegoal"ofllfe, 
why  go  to  college  to  in- 
crease our  wealth  obtain- 
ing abilities?  College  does 
have  one  other  very  im- 
portant side.  That  is,  col- 
lege increases  the  wealth 
of  our  minds.  School  is 
people  and  people  are  the 
source  of  meaning.  School 
is  people  putting  forward 
the  Ideas  which  make  other 
people  think.  People  learn 
more  about  other  people  In 
the  college  situation  than 
Is  possible  In  the  routine 
of  work.  Don't  take  my  word 
for  thai.  If  you  feel  delud- 
ed; If  you  can't  find  pur- 
pose In  school  or  your- 
self, by  every  means  do 
drop  out;  but  take  along  a 
few  things  when  you  leave. 
Remember  your  teachers, 
your  subjects,  the  activi- 
ties, and  the  social  life 
school  presents.  And  If 
your  life  becomes  a  boring 
routine  in  spite  of  what  you 
try,  you  might.  If  school 
made  a  favorable  Impres- 
sion on  you,  come  back  to 
zero  and  start  again.  And 
people  win  find  you  are 
there  again.  And  the  new 
Ideas  may  widen  your  hori- 
zons again;  you'll  see 
more,  do  more,  and  think 
more  with  and  about  other 
people. 


20  letters 
to  a  fiend 

Sveilana    Stolen 

The  master  bedroom 

The  Kremlin 

My  Dearest  Borlsle, 

A  Big  kees  to  you  my 
dolink  In  Siberia.  I  could 
just  just  spank  my  daddy 
for  beink  such  a  nastynik 
to  you  my  red  bear. 

But  enough  of  that  Boris. 
I  must  tell  you  we  here  In 
Moscow  appreciate  what 
you're  doing  for  us  out 
there.  The  salt  you  send 
us  is  so  much  sweeterthan 
It  used  to  be.  I  told  my 
daddy  about  It  and  he  only 
threw  the  shaker  at  me. 
He  is  very  mean  you  know. 
Every  day  I  throw  tantrums 
on  the  floor  so  that  he 
won't  forget  what  he  did 
to  you. 

My  Boris  he  was  so  un- 
fair to  you.  You  were  hees 
best  friend  until  that  night 
he  caught  us.  You  had  help- 
ed him  purge  49  traitors 
just  that  day.  Oh  my  poor 
unfortunate  fifleth.  How 
were  you  to  know  that  he 
would  come  home  early? 
You  know  everything  would 
be  merry  today  If  we  hadn't 
been  playing  Calvalry  that 
night.  You  get  so  carried 
away  my  dolink,  (Oh,  I 
made  a  funny-carried  a- 
way-me  your  little  ftlly 
and  you  on  my  back  with 
your  whip.)  Even  the  bit 
in  my  mouth  didn't  prevent 
daddy  from  hearing  my  sc- 
reams. And  then  he  came 
into  my  room  without 
knocking.  Such  trust  for  his 
little  sweet.  Now  he  calls 
me  a  little  tart. 

You  remember  Vassily, 
Yesterday  he  and  I  were 
playlnk  history.  I  was 
Marie  Antoinette  doing  my 
show  on  the  stage,  (she 
had  the  biggeet  breasts  in 
the  world  dolink  -  and  It 
was  high  fashioning  to  pa- 
rade topless  for  the  royal 
court)  Daddy's  new  aide 
(your  old  job)  saw  us  and 
sent  Vassily  to  ihe  German 
front.  Daddy  was  proud  of 
him  and  gave  him  ten  ru- 
bles. 

I  must  go  now  dolink, 
I  have  to  write  to  poor 
Vassily.  Please  do  your 
work  well  and  keep  that 
salt  coming. 

Loink    to    you 
Svetty 

P.P.  someday  I  am  Colnk 
to  defect. 
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QN  ANCIBNT  TMBi.  SOVAlTy  U6£P  60LPEN  STRAWS 

THAT  WECE  LOHG  EMCkJ&H  TO  CEACH  FEDW  TWE  THCOWE  TO  A 
URGE  COMTAIWER  OF  P££E.  PLACEP  ALOWu^irE  ■  OWE  S-UCH 
STRAW,  ONCE  THE  PEOFECry  ( 
A   ME&OFOTAMIAN   QUEEN,  \S 
NOW  AT  THE   UNlVEEilTV  OF 
PENW5VLVANIA   MU&EUM.     ^' 


^Wi?  UAMMURA&t  OF 
0ABYlOfJIA--T\{t  AUTHoe 

OF  THE  WOELPs  0LrE5T  CODE 
OF  LAW-- W*^  ALSO  THE  FIC6T 
PeeSOH  TO  R£OUL*TE  TXE  SALE 
OF  SEEK.  IMTHE  IMTEEE^T  OF 
CUSTOMERS  -  IF  A  MAW  WAS  UQT 
&IVEM  HI*  FULL  MEA'SUEE  OF 
PEEK  \K  \Wb  FAVoeirE  TAVEEkl-- 
THE  TAVEEW  tEEPEE  WA?  PKiyNhtD' 


^UE MOSr  UfJU3UAL  NtW 
PBVBLOPMENr  IN  &E£R 

IN  THE  LAar  100  VEAC6   A  THE 
CEMOVAL  OFCAKgCHVPRATES. 
A  FCOCESS    DEVELOPED 
B-V  A  6tVI5&    RE^EACCHER 
CEMOVE5  ALL  AVAILABLE 
CACeOHVC^KATES    FROM 
GAPLINGEC  BEER.    Bur 
LEAVE*  ALU  THE  P 


\.  lion 
The  nervous  Jackal  night 
Heart  throbs  raw  nerve  toward  flgbt. 
Puts  human  flesh  alive  and  burning 
Through  the  boiling  cauldron  fright: 
What  a  cool,  creeping  night 

Your  cotton  mouth  parched  dry; 
Compared  to  this  all  past  was  rosy; 
This  nerved,  tensile  state 
Sells  you  the  whole  blurred  happy  dream 
Of  things  gone  by 

When  the  shells  come  checking 

To  send  a  screaming  nerve  cWlUng 

Up  and  down  the  spine  of  expectation, 

Makes  for  cross  eyed  concentration; 

And  sweaty,  fumble-flngered  eyes  and  mind 

Don't  forge  a  killer  hand 

Through  all  this  bumble  one  thing  hangs  clear: 
You'll  see  that  damn  man. 
Who  would  see  you 
Will  never  see  the  morning. 
Or  It  may  not  be  your  sun. 

by  Bob  Gosch 

H«arl  Disease    .  .  Or  Gas? 

Everybody  swallowsairand  malter,  excesses  of  most  raw 
thinks  nothing  ol  it,  but  il  can  fruits  and  veeetablcs. 
be  overdone— overdone  to  the  Dr.  James  L,  A.  Roth,  di- 
point  at  which  thi-  symptoms  rector  of  the  Division  of  Gas- 
produced  are  similar  to  those  troonterology.  University  of 
of  gallbladder  or  heart  dis-  Pennsylvania.  School  of  Med- 
ease.  icine  said  that  intestinal  gas 

Researchers  attending  a  re-  may  mask  organic  disease 
cent  New  York  Academy  of  Iih  cntrtipment  in  ihr  fiaMlro- 
Sciences  conference  reported  intestinal  iracl  cmtles  diB- 
that  swallowing  of  air  which  comfort  Ihat  may  be  mis- 
doctors  call  aerophagia  may  lakenfnriiullhladdordiaeBsc 
be  the  chief  cause  of  gastroin-  nr  nncina  perloris. 
testinal    'gas,-  Th«  ,iluo.i<.n  ^^  ^^^^^^  j   p^^^_  ^^. 


may  be  exaggerated  by 
smoking,  hurried  stvallow- 
Ing  of  food  and  drink,  and 
emotional  tension,  anxiety, 
or  chronic  fatigue. 

Too  much  carbonated  bev- 
erages —  soda  or  beer  —  sind 
food  with  air  whipped  into  it. 
such  as  milk  shakes,  souffles, 
sponge  cake,  and  whipped 


diologist  of  St,  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  in  New  Jersey,  who 
took  pari  in  a  roundtable  dis- 
cussion following  the  two-day 
conference,  said  that  "pseu- 
doangina"  is  actually  a  pain 
in  the  abdomen  which  feels  as 
if  it's  in  the  chest,  leading  a 
layman  to  assume  he  has 
heart  pain.  Actually  it  is 


cream,  all  conlr.bu(c  to  the    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 


.|u«ntit.v  of  air  ingested.  cumulated  utd 

Vor.ousvegetaMesalsocan  ^^  i„,esii„e, 
contribute  to  the  amount  ol 
"gas"  in  the  difiestive  system 
This  results  from  the  fermen- 
tation of  iibrous  foods  in  the 
intestines. 

Doctors  at  the  conference 
said  that  among  the  "gassy" 
foods  are  broccoli  and  other 
members  of  the  cabbage  fam- 
ily, peas,  beans,  cucumbers. 


onions,  melons  or.   tor  thai    ease. 


i  trapped  in 


For  such  pahenls,  Dr 
Rowen  pn-.scribes  Phazyme,  a 
tabid  combining  a  digestive 
enzyme  with  a  simethicone,  a 
medicinal  form  ot  silicone  to 
hreakdijwn  gaseous  froth.  The 
recnit  i"  relief  from  iias  pres- 
ture  and  pain— and  from  the 
gined  head  dia- 
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HOLY  SMOKES 

Shades  of 
Orphan  Annie 

I  have,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  been  looking 
back  ai  my  childhood  late- 
ly. Recalling  some  of  the 
things  I  have  done  and  seen 
is  very  amusing.  So  amus- 
ing. In  fact,  that  I  have 
decided  to  encorporate  my 
reflections  in  a  feature  for 
this  journal. 

The  first  of  these  jour- 
neys back  deals  with  that 
delightful  mixture  of  fla- 
vors, that  wonderful  drink 
that  carried  us  up  to  pu- 
berty, choclaiely  OVAL- 
TINE,     it    was   terrtble. 

I  have  decided  that  the 
makers  of  OVALTINE  had 
the  finest  advertising  men 
in  the  world.  Our  parents 
bought  It  because  they  re- 
ceived Little  Orphan  Annie 
rings.  A  must  for  children 
of  the  thirties.  I  have  yet 
to  find  an  adult  who  admits 
to  liking  OVALTINE.  Al- 
though everyone  of  them 
cherished  their  rings. 

Being  of  a  different  ge- 
neration, the  product's  ad- 
vertisers needed  a  more 
sophisticated  approach. 
Television  was  the  media 
and  Captain  Midnight,  one 
of  my  childhood  heros,  was 
the  man  to  sell  the  wret- 
ched hot  drink.  How  could 
a  normal  child  resist  try- 
ing it  when  it  looked  so 
good  pouring  down  Captain 
Midnight's  throat?  I  would 
drink  it,  become  immedi- 
ately repulsed  by  it's  taste 
and  quickly  throw  it  away 
(lest  my  mother  force  me 
to  drink  it,  not  wanting 
to  waste).  But  as  soon  as 
i  saw  the  Captain  drink 
It  again  I  was  hypnotized. 
I  was  sure  I  would  like 
OVALTINE  the  next  time. 
I  never  did,  and  I  still 
can  not  find  a  person  who 
liked  the  taste.  On  the  soft 
mlnii  of  a  child.. 

OVALTINE  promoters, 
1  salute  you.. 

Winfi.-ld    .Scott   Carr  III 
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Vietnam: 


Keep  the  Faith,  Baby 


Rather  than  Include  it  on 
the  editorial  page  among 
the  official  editorials,  the 
Edllor-ln-Chlef  here  pre- 
sents a  personal  statement 
to  the  ZOO  readers. 

The  various  arguments 
in  oppositlontothe  military 
campaign  In  which  our 
country  is  involved  In  Viet- 
nam daily  Increase Innum- 
ber  and  scope.  With  each 
new  move,  new  critics 
arise  and  old  ones  reiter- 
ate and  enlarge  their  pre- 
vious criticisms.  Politi- 
cians, historians,  diplo- 
mats, bureaucrats,  liber- 
als, conservatives,  left- 
wingers,  right  -  wingers, 
mothers,  fathers,  the 
young,  the  old,  even  gen- 
erals and  enlisted  men  have 
voiced  opinions  against  the 
war,  ranging  In  tone  from 
anxious  concern  to  utter 
disgust. 

Those  of  us  who  base  our 
opposition  on  deeper  con- 
victions than  political,  eco- 
nomic or  tactical  ones, 
however,  have  no  desire  to 
be  Informed,  by  these  va- 
rious critics,  of  the  injus- 
tices involved  in  each  new 
atrocity  committed  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  We 
haven't  the  stomachs  to 
keep  up  with  the  detailed 
stallments  in  the  saga  of 
our  armies  laying  waste  a 
country  and  indiscrimin- 
ately slaughtering  a  peo- 
ple. We  admit  that  we  arc 
not  experts,  nor  do  we  care 
to  be.  All  we  can  offer  is 
a  simple,  direct  opinion 
on  the  character  of  this 
war. 

The  United  States  of 
America  is  involved  in  a 
war  which  violates  every 
Christianity,  human  dignity 
and  decency  and  several 
other  lofty  codes  to  which 
the  good  citizens  of  this 
country  seem  to  think  they 
adhere.  We  are  confused 
and  obviously  somewhat 
disgusted  to  think  that  such 
an  abomination  should  be 
supported  by  a  nation  which 
has  traditionally  profess- 
ed belief  in  these  ideas  of 
proper    human    behavior. 

More  than  belngconfused 
and  disgusted,  we  are  scar- 
ed; not  only  bh  the  horror 
of  the  war  itself,  but  by  the 
atmosphere  In  this  country 
which  permits  the  war  to 
continue.  A  citizenry  of 
Christian  democrats  by 
professed  faith  are  exhi- 
biting the  apparent  faith  of 
pagan  warlords.  We  seem 
to  see  a  rather  general 
denial  of  many  of  the  na- 
tive principles  mentioned 
before.  The  denial,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  an  admit- 
ted one.  Tothe already  long 
list  of  immoral  responses, 
to  domestic  and  world  sit- 
uations, our  government 
and  the  nation  it  repre- 
sents IB  adding  obvious  hy- 


pocrisy and  a  strange  new 
form  of  double-talk  or  dou- 
ble-think —  however  you 
may    want    to   consider  It. 

If  you,  as  citizens  of  this 
country,  wlshto  show  your- 
selves to  the  rest  of  human- 
ity as  power  -  corrupted, 
violent,  self-seeking  hypo- 
crites acting  under  the  pro- 
tection of  apolitical  system 
which  is  based  on  Ideals  of 
a  more  reasonable  nature, 
then  you  are  justified  In 
your  support  of  the  war.  But 
if  you  think  that  our  coun- 
try has  something  better  to 
offer  the  world,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  implicated 
in  this  crime  against  hu- 
manity, if  you  have  enough 
faith  In  the  ideals  of  human 
freedom  upon  which  our 
government  is  based  that 
you  are  prepared  to  defend 
them  —  in  some  way  other 
than  by  violating  them 
yourselves  —  then  it  is 
time  to  express  your  faith 
in    some    meaningful    way. 

You  can  start  by  signing 
your  name  to  a  petition  of 
students  against  the  war, 
soon  to  be  c  1  rculated 
through  the  student  body. 
Do  not  imply  by  your  poli- 
tical silence,  a  part  In  this 
Irreligious  conflict. 


ULCERS 


Are  vou  always  rushed? 

Wotned?  Under  a  lol  of  pres- 
sure? Then  you're  a  likely 
candidate  lor  stomach  ulcer. 
To  help  avoid  them,  get  sul- 
licient  sleep  ...  cat  slowly 
and  select  food  judiciously. 
II    you    have    problems,    talk 

slead  ol  tiotthng  Ihem  up  In- 
side. Above  all,  be  good  to 
yourself    Learn  to  'elan   . 


Before 
I  ruin 
my  whore 
by  screwln' 
ril  make 
her  take 

herself 
from 

the 
Bhelf 
and  become 


a    period 
micolon?" 


Anthony  DeLorenzo 


Beautiful  Nights 


we  sat  there 

she  and  I 

the  waves  poured  In 

like  Ice  from  a  glass 

the  Bky  was  Like 

the  inside  of  a  child's  lamp 

colors  blue,  grey  and  red 

spinning 

darkness  came 

like  a  mother's  tug  on  the  cord 

the  Btars  were 

tomorrowB 

it 


Winfleld  Scon  Carr  III 


Nobody  takes  lime  to  smell  flowers 


Look  at  the  world  we  live  In — 
Everyone's  on  the  go~ 
"Taxll — Boston  Common — 
fast  —  quick — 
don't  care  how  1  get  there" 
Eat  —  eat  fast  and  get  It 
over — 

with  "gotta  go" 
No— 

I'm  too  fat — don't  eat — 
Just  THINK 
about  It. 

Did  you  see  that  gown  In 
Macy's?  Save — 
Work  and  save — overtime, 
maybe  two  jobs — 
buy  that  gown  quick. 
Out  for  a  Sunday  drive? 
Go  quick- 
Run  that  Jag — 
Gotta  get  there. 
WHERE 7 7 

Nobody   takes   time   to  smell  the  flowers- 
Nobody  takes  time  to  take  time. 

Caryn  Bergh 


Reflections  on  Great  island 


Here  stands  the  oldest  lighthouse  in  sight; 
A  relic  of  a  dirty  ragged  era  of  smell. 
Yet  now  It  seems  a  rustic  beauty  amid  machine, 
An  ancient  castle  of  ghosts  and  antique  plots. 

What  hearty  soul  onced  guarded  this  object? 

Was    It    a  band  of  Individuals  set  upon  a  mighty  task  or, 

A    simple    fisherman   to   warn  off  approaching  clippers? 

What    life    within    stirred  with  equal  doubts  as  our  own? 

A  storm  begins  its  fury  and  tempestuous  violence. 

The     sea-beaten    rocks    guard   the    shore    against    harm. 

The  onrushing  waves  pounding  to  eat  the  continent  alive. 

Winds  that  howl  ae  loud  as  the  ear  can  hear. 

Fathoms  of  water  divide  into  rockets  of  spray. 

That  whip  all  those  who  dare  to  challenge  them. 

Even  the  lighthouse  Is  lashed  with  mighty  torrent 

Leaving  a  beaten  hulk;  the  chagrin  of  the  mighty  power. 

Will  this  fortress  live  forever  to  fight? 

No,  not  the  weak  wooden  planke  and  shingles. 

But    rather    the    memory    of  what   has    happened   here. 

And  the  knowledge  It  left  behind  for  the  future. 

Russ  Levltan 
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The  New  Morality 


A  dominant  characteris- 
tic of  many  speeches  given 
throughout  the  country  to- 
day is  that  the  students 
are  becoming  immoral; 
seemingly  lacking  in  the 
standard  virtues  that  the 
previous  generations  so 
bountifully  possessed.  Stu- 
dents are  said  to  ignore 
the  important  social  stan- 
dards that  maintain  decent 
social  man,  andare active- 
ly rebelling.  One  contin- 
ually is  bombarded  with 
facts  of  student  disdain  for 
"rules"  that  have  been 
formed  by  our  righteous 
forebears. 

Conservative,  but  posi- 
tive self-c enter dness,  as- 
piration for  material  grati- 
fication, rightfully  earned, 
and  looking  to  oneself  and 
family  first  and  foremost 
are  qualities  that  are  po- 
ssessed by  students  today. 
However,  these  qualities 
almost  seem  contraindica- 
ted  in  the  analyzation  of 
a  modern  mind.  Today  the 
trend  istoward  what  is  good 
for  society. However,if one 
thinks  about  these  quali- 
ties, it  IS  seen  that  ifthese 
were  possessed  by  many, 
the  vast  social  evils  of 
today,  one  excellent  ex- 
ample being  mass  welfare, 
could  possibly  be  elimina- 
ted greatly. 

Traditional  moral  vir- 
tues, i.e.,  sincerity,  hon- 
osty,  loyalty  and  standards 
of  conduct  are  still  respec- 
ted by  youth.  However,  each 
person  censoring  himself 
seems  to  be  the  new  out- 
look. The  previous  trend 
seems  to  be,  censor  those 
about  you  but  ignore  your- 
self. Students  apparently 
are  unbounded  by  codes  that 
want  to  restrict  personal 
ethics,  but  rather  like  to 
see  Ideals  formed  in  as 
much  as  total  social  con- 
duct is  concerned.  Prob- 
lems that  plague  our  na- 
tion today,  such  as  inte- 
gration, seem  much  more 
urgent  to  the  student,  than 
just  exactly  what  Is  going 
on  behind  the  closed  dor- 
mitory door,  which  seems 
more  imponant  to  the  pa- 
rent. Students  may  want 
for  themselves,  but  at  the 
same  time  want  all  men 
to  have  the  chance  for  e- 
qual  gratification  through 
equal  effort,  all  while  not 
imposing  any  set  social 
standard  for  all. 

Youth  today.  In  reality, 
is  thinking  of  himself,  as 
all  men  should,  but  also  of 
his  fellow  man,  to  whom 
he  does  not  wish  to  dic- 
tate any  petty  ideas,  but 
only    offer    broad    Ideals. 

Youth  today  follows  one 
broad  ideal,  one  which  if 
followed  by  many  of  our 
population,  could  in  Itself 
almost  serve  to  form  a 
peaceful  world,  and  the  1- 
deal  of  which  I  speak  is 
a  well  known  one,  but  one 
that  is  never  thoughtof  or 
used  enough;  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you." 

Lisa  Robsham 


Places  of  Interest 


The  Great  Boiler  Room 
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Dusk  on  the  tearing  purple-green  plain. 

As  the  hot  end  day  dies  a  blood  lovllness; 

It  is  your  time,  man... YOU: 

Can  all  you  not  see  or  feel 

The  big  ugh-Iovely  screaming  world. 

Emblazoned  by  the  setting  eun, 

In  that  little  throat -tearing  flower. 

So  fragile,  so  email,  yet  heartbreaking  tall 

Just  out  of  the  vision  of  those 

Hard  squinting,  death  tortured  eyes 

Each  day  dying,  bursting  lovely:  rainbow  gone, 

Cuts  at  our  hearts; 

For  are  we  all  not  in  it 

Or  is  It  not  all  in  us; 

We  of  flesh  and  blood 

Not  stone:  missing  vfbrous  eterrdty: 

We  Irom,  we  live,  we  grow,. .old 

And  all  will  have  our  sunset 

Come  grasp  that  flower  If  you  see. 

For  the  closer  to  death  you  come 

The  more  heart  cutting  you'll  And  the  beauty 

Of  razor-edged  reality. 

the  stream  of  last-day  sun 

A  sharp,  stinging  color  spectrum 

Dies    lust-lovingly    overexcited    Into    the    purple    hazej 

So  we  nerve -lacerated  humans  too 

Open  our  stung-violet  eyes 

Baring  each  cell  of  the  mind 

Then  topple  lethargically 

Into  black  night 

By  Bob  Gosch 
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Fool 


What  could  be  more  pathetic  a  story 
Than  that  of  a  girl  who  became  addicted 
And  did  not  know  It,  nor.  If  she  did. 
Would  care,  or  cry,  or  try  to  understand? 

No,  she  does  not  know  where  she  Is. 
Not  a  friend  nor  a  mission  can  explain; 
For  she  Is  closed  to  all  that  beg  only  to  help. 
Deep  In  her  canyon;  so  deeply  naive. 

She  Is  lost  and  claws  to  find  herself 
And  falls  deep  Into  that  which  was  so  evil 
Only  a  short  time  ago;  now  forgotten. 
What  a  turn  Into  a  dark  pit  of  ecstasyl 

The  dope  is  not  wrong,  but  rather  the  way; 

An   example  of  narrow-mindedness  and  self-taught  lies. 

In  her  pedestaled  dreamliness  never  realizing 

The  dark  and  sinister  world  she  is  trapped  in. 

Always  high,  always  selfish  to  herself. 
Trained  to  abuse  that  which  can  be  beautiful. 
If  used  In  the  right  frame  of  mind; 
For  sheer  and  utter  enjoyment,  not  self-pity. 

To  escape  Is  not  an  evil  when  controlled. 
But  to  condemn  that  which  Is  escaped  Is  sickness,  uncon- 
trollable. 
To  be  relieved  constantly  Is  fanstastlc  failure. 
To  rely  so  heavily  on  ecstasy  is  deathl 


We  passed  tlirough  a  bat- 
tered swinging  door  and  ne- 
gotiated a  few  grimy  steps 
downwa  rd  to  the  brick  floor 
of  the  fabled  heart  of  the 
building.  Here,  we  knew, 
lay  the  vast  machinery 
which  fills  the  ancient 
structure  with  the  abundant 
warmth  necessary  during 
the  winter  months  In  this 
latitude. 

To  our  right  stood  a 
complex  of  tanks,  vats,and 
pipes  Involved  In  the  var- 
ious processes  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  Great 
Furnaces.  We  were  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  existence 
of  vats  of  great  enormity, 
buried  somewhere  In  the 
lands  surrounding  the 
building,  whlchare  respon- 
sible for  the  feeding  of 
crude  petroleum  to  the 
Great  Furnaces.  Immedi- 
ately In  front  of  us  and 
off  to  our  left  ran  the 
whitewashed  brick  walls 
which  house theGreat  Boil- 
er and  Furnaces.  From 
within  these  walls  sprung 
pipes  and  ducts,  rising 
splendorously  to  the 
heights  above,  whence  they 
branch  Into  the  Great  Hot 
Air  and  Water  Maze. 

We  proceeded  to  our  left 
along  the  wall  to  Its  comer 
past  various  janitorial  ap- 
purtenances, turned  right, 
rounding  the  enclosure  to 
behold  an  awesome  sight; 
above  archaic  coal  grates 
and  petroleum  burning 
complexes  we  saw  the 
monumental  black  iron 
faces  of  the  Great  Boilers. 
Side  by  side  they  stand, 
their  great  metal  features 
mutely  telling  of  ages  of 
labor  andservlce.  We  stood 
for  3  long  time  In  anti- 
quarian revery,  beholding 
the  bold  Impression 
stamped  in  the  cast  iron; 
A.  A.  Sanborn;  Boston, 
Mass.,  1896-  a  tribute  to 
the  famous  Yankee  Iron- 
works of  the  late  19th  Cen- 
tury. We  shall  certainly 
return  soon  to  contemplate 
this  great  monument  to  a 
burgeoning  Industrial  so- 
ciety, and  would  have  long- 
er stood  transfixed  had  not 
a  roving  glance  brought  our 
eyes  to  rest  upon  a  little 
arched  doorway  In  the  ne- 
ther recesses  of  the  Great 
Boiler  Room. 

Our  curiosity  being  a- 
wakened  by  this  strange 
little  aperture,  we  approa- 
ched it.noticlngthevarious 
bills  posted  upon  its  fold- 
ing wooden  door  of  the 
Neo-Rumanian  Renais- 
sance tradition.  Before 
pushing  the  door  aside  we 
had  ascertained  to  our  In- 
terest and  amusement  that 
the  Traveler's  Indemnity 
Company  and  several  mu- 
nicipal agencies  shared  our 
respect  for  the  ancient 
boilers. 

As  the  door  was  drawn 
back,  we  were  confronted 
by  a  cavern  of  a  depth 
unmeasurable  to  the  un- 
aided senses.  From  this 
crypt  issued  that  earthy, 
musty  odor,  noticeable  es- 
pecially in  old  graveyards 
and  tombs,  wlilch  pro- 
claims the  stale  dampness 
of  soil  and  decaying  matter 
decades  old.  Stepping  In- 
side as  far  as  we  dared,  we 
noted  the  vaulted  celling 
situated  just  below  ground 
level  and  supported  by  sev- 
eral sturdy  columns.  All 
else  was  darkness  and 
gloom.  The  pervasive 
dampness,  darkness,  and 
bizarre  odor  chilled  us  to 
the  depths  of  our  souls  and 
we  consequently  withdrew 


to  conceive  further  plans 
for  the  exploration  of  the 
"Great  Crypt,"  as  we  have 
named  It. 

Leaving  the  Great  Boiler 
Room  deep  In  fantasies  of 
by-gone  Yankee  civiliza- 
tions, we  recovered  to  be 
seized  by  a  profound  sense 
of  obligation  to  our  com- 
rades in  scholarship,  that 
they  might  witness  the 
spectacle  of  the  Great  Roll- 
er Room  themselves.  We 
are  consequently  offering 
guided  tours  at  the  con- 
venience of  any  Interested 
Individuals  or  parties.  We 
would  like  also  to  make 
announcement  of  a  pro- 
jected scientific  expedition 
into  the  Great  Crypt,  to 
be  launched  sometime  In 
the  month  of  December. 
The  exploration  Is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Commu- 
nity College  Explorers' 
Foundation,  a  non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to 
the  Investigation  of  the 
mysteries  and  uncharted 
regions  of  the  two  Great 
Buildings  and  their  adja- 
cent properties. 

The  Foundation  Is  also 
at  present  engaged  in  a 
historical  study  of  the  . 
Great  Boiler  Room  and 
Crypt,  digging  through  the 
Archives  and  conducting 
frank  interviews  with  the 
Janitorial  Staff  who  are 
aware  of  certain  well 
guarded  secrets  of  these 
regions.  The  Foundation 
can  be  reached  through  the 
officers  of  this  paper. 

Our  Motto:  If  It's  there 
We'll  explore  it. 
Next  Month;  The  Mystery 
of  the  Ancient  Sundial  and 
The  Conquering  of  the 
Dread  Ventilator  Sliaft 


Ouote  of  ihe  Month 

This  quote  Is  taken  from 
a  recent  movie,  "The 
Shores  of  Hell,"  based  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  A  Ma- 
rine Lieutenant  was  being 
questioned  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  poor  Marine  was 
being  threatened  with  all 
sorts  of  horrible  "com- 
munist" tortures.  In  order 
to  convince  them  that  he 
would  give  out  no  Infor- 
mation he  declared,  "What 
do  you  think  I  am,  a  drunk 
college  beatnik?^'  The 
movie  was  filmed  on  Paris 
Island. 


David  Baurledl,  our 
sports  Writer,  would  like  to 
challenge  anyone,  student 
or  teacher,  to  a  contest  in 
speed  mathematics.  This 
contest  would  include  add- 
ing long  columns  of  num- 
bers, figuringpercentages, 
etc.  He  is  a  very  confident 
young  man. 
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feathers  fly, 
motbers  cry, 
canaries  die, 
who  cares  7 

i  don't  like 
Urdel 


1  was  about 
to  drink 
my  milk 

It  looked 

very  much  alike 

silk 

and  then  1  thought 

about  the 

worm 

Ihad 
Iced  tea. 


Written  By:  Wlntteld  Scon  Carr  III 
Illustrated  By;  Christopher  Brown 


Meeting 

Life  at  crisis,  red  billowing  confusion 
Becomes  quite  simple,  with  the  sudden  modon; 
Though  I  would  go  home,  review  It  from  afar. 
There  Is  a  man  right  there  right  now 
Who  points  and  says,  "You  are)** 

He  has  laid  his  traps,  quick  flash 
Pouncing  death  all  fangs  sharp  for  me; 
But  I'll  have  none  of  that. 
Face  to  grining  face  It  will  be. 

Rip  tear,  face  hate 
To  gutting  face 
Either  him  or  me: 
Convulsive  Instant  action 
Solves  all  differences  neatly. 


The 
Adventures 

Of 
Igmo 

Igmo  was  a  dull  young 
maft  ¥*b  lived  In  a  coun- 
try town  called  Hyannis, 
After  graduating  from  high 
school,  he  wanted  to  go  to 
college,  but  Che  only  school 
that  would  accept  him  was 
an  Institution namedCrum- 
my  Courses  Community 
College.  This  school  was 
noted  for  its  lenient  ac- 
ceptance policy,  and,  as 
a  result,  many  high  school 
failures  and  misfits  found 
a  home  within  Its  warm 
walls  of  learning.  It  should 
be  taken  into  account  that 
not  all  the  students  were 
of  an  Inferior  quality,  for 
at  least  one  out  of  Hfty 
students  really  desired  an 
education.  Igmo  was  not 
sure  what  he  wanted  out 
of  college;  he  was  In  a 
sort  of  educational  limbo- 
land. 

The  big  day.  Class  Regis- 
tration, finally  arrived  and 
Igmo  jumped  on  his  three 
wheel  motor  scooter  and 
happily  drove  off  toward 
the  Promised  Land  of  E- 
rudition.  The  wheels  of  his 
bike  were  painted  red, 
white,  and  blue,  for  no 
other  reason  than  those 
were  "his  favorite  colors. 
He  was  not  patriotic  be- 
cause that  concept  was  con- 
sidered non-groovy  by  all 
his  comrades.  Who  was  he 
to  dissent  the  opinions  of 
his  learned  colleagues? 

When  he  arrived  at  the 
school  parking  lot,  sudden 
terror  seized  him  and  poor 
Igmo  almost  became  a 
three  wheel  vehicle  high- 
way fatality.  Three  hundred 
transportation  machines 
were  jammed  Into  an  area 
alloted  for  one  hundred! 
It  was  an  excellent  lesson 
in  the  Exhaustion  of  Lo- 
gical Possibilities.  A  tre- 
mendous conglomeration  of 
cars,  trucks,  bikes,  and 
jeeps  were  parked  hap- 
hazardly all  over  the  park- 
ing area.  Some  vehicles 
were  parked  two  to  a  space 
others  were  blocking  en- 
trances and  exits.  These 
vehicles  had  one  thing  in 
common,  none  ofthem were 
parked  correctly  or  le- 
gally. Igmosurveyedthls 
scene  of  utter  confusion 
with  extreme  dissatlsfao- 
tion.  Then,  he  took  a  deep 
breath,  made  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  checked  the  gas 
gauge  and  found  that  there 
was  about  a  gallon  of  fuel 
remaining  in  the  tank.  With 
great  courage,  Igmosetoul 
on  his  quest  for  Eldorado, 
which  was  the  treasure  of 
finding  a  place  to  park  his 
motor  scooter. 

Around  and  around  the 
parking  lot  he  zoomed,  but 
with  no  luck,  after  awhile 
he  started  to  get  dizzy. 
What  with  his  eagle  eye 
and  crash  helmet,  Igmo 
looked  like  the  advance  man 
of  a  moon  exploration  team. 
Finally,  after  many  min- 
utes had  passed,  he  found 
an  empty  space,  but  he  had 
to  walk  his  bike  into  it 
for  he  had  run  out  of  gas  1 
Igmo  checked  his  watch, 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  said  to  himself,  "Boy 
I'm  glad  I  left  home  two 
hours  early."  He  lived  one- 
mile  from  the  school. 

Next     month Igmo   In 

The  Student  Commons 


IbfSl&t^'l 


Minority  INo,  I 


I  see  a  table,  I  call  it  a  spoon; 

Then  switch  a  feast  from  April  to  June. 

The  God  r  know  I  call  Him  a  She; 

"A  heretic"  they  cry.  But  1  say,  'Tm  free." 

My  poems  are  satiric  and  diasentinff  'tis  said, 
The  more  they  are  seen,  the  more  I  m  ahead. 
They    ask    "where's   your  head  at?"   and    "please  tell 

us  quick: 
I    say    "Here's    a    rabbit.    Now,   how  was  that  trick/ 

I'm  free,  I'm  free;  I'll  do  as  I  wish. 
They  hand  me  an  Insult  I  call  it  a  dish. 
They  treat  me  as  dirt  and  step  on  my  toes; 
Mankind  is  a  phylum  that  exiles  what  glows. 

Russ  Lerltaji 


H^flSShn 


Rapid  socialization 

Listen  my  friend  and  you  shall  hear 
of  a  day  In  the  life  of  Chum  Llttlefear. 

The  notice  had  come,  a  physical  was  due 
His  body  on  display  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue. 

He  rose  with  the  sun,  his  appointment  to  keep 

Rushed  through  breakfast  while  you  were 

asleep  I 
They  poked  and  they  prodded  a  defect  to  find 

Body  it  passed  but  how  about  his  mind? 
The  column  on  the  right  for  psychological 

disorder. 

'Ts  a  hippie!"  That's  fine.  1-A!  That's  an 

order. 
Station  15  for  Re-classlflcatlon,  our  hero 

to  flghl  for  our  Great  Nation. 
Through  the  rigors  be  rough  at  old  academia 
They  just  can't  compare  with  the  base  cafeteria. 

S.W.W. 


ti-<3S^i>n 


Hoiv  come  you  wear  those  old-lady  slippers? 


Is  It  because  Of  provincial  Past  habits 

Or    are    They    merely    Vehicles   of  Ease   and  Comfort 

do  You  feel  Better  being  Brave  beyond  Boldness 

when  Your  feet  Are  surrounded  by  silk  and  satin 

And  when  The  lights  Are  dimmed  And  the  Magic  box  Oh 
how  Many  crazy  Or  fantastic  Lives  do  Your  slippers  Lead 
if  Internal  Interests  Interfere  In  Ingenious  Ideas 
Why    not    Set    aside    A    time    For  logical    Posalbilitles 

Shakespeare  Has  his  Othello  and  His  touchstone 

Does  the  Name  Shakespeare  Scare  you  From  exploration 

Of  terrible  Murders  and  Cinderella  comedies 

Could    it    Be    that   Your  slippers    Fit  too  well  For  you 

Sundry    Intellectual    Activities    are   Not   only    For  the 

Chosen  few 

But  they  Are  the  Only  people  Who  dare  To  try 

An  ameoba  amazes  andAstounds  various  Men  InKnowledge 

perhaps  You  could  Work  It  Out  too — Uncaring  soft  Shoe 

now  The  would-be  Writer  anempts  Alliterations  and  Coup- 
lings 
but  Between  bouts  Bargains  bountifully  For  Inspirations 
Concerning  Ufe  and  living  And  sgt  Pepper  of  Limbo  land 
The  frost  Told  me  That  1  Had  miles  To  go  Before  1  Sleep 


et  Tu  old-lady  Slipper? 


Dennis  Finneran 


Ifc'fS&VstI 


/^r/^TA  /f^<f 


Pro...? 


There  has  been  much 
discussion  about  Vietnam. 
This  is  to  the  good.  How- 
ever, there  have  been 
many  emotional  charges 
and  counter  charges  about 
Vietnam.  These  charges 
raise  several  poinis  that 
have  never  been  adequate- 
ly discussed  openly. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  piece  Is  to  bring  some 
of  these  points  intotfie  open 
and  hopefully  add  to  the 
discussion  on  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  charged  that 
Ho  Chi  NUnh  is  not  the 
George  Washington  of  Viet- 
nam. Furthermore,  he  is  a 
Communist  and  therefore 
in  the  wrong. 

Js  Ho  Chi  Minh  just  a 
Communist?  Does  his  being 
a  Communist  make  lUm  a 
wrong  or  evil  person?  Are 
his  known  Communist 
views  a  valid  reason  for 
considering  him  less  of  a 
nationalist  and  just  a  com- 
mie? 

Some  say  Ho  Chi  Minh 
l8  not  like  George  Wash- 
ington because  of  his  Com- 
munist views.  In  short,  his 
loyalty  to  his  nation  is 
questioned  because  of  these 
views.  Yet,  is  Ii  not  pos- 
sible to  question  George 
Washington's  loyalty?  Af- 
ter all,  he  fought  against 
his  own  legal  government. 
Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  some  reason 
to  question  the  validity  of 
the  assenlon  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  has  sinister  plans  for 
Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  more  basic 
points  of  this  complex 
problem  are  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  resisting  the 
French  before  WWH.  He 
valiantly  fought  against  the 
Japanese  In  WWII  and  he 
fought  the  French  after 
WWII. 

I  submit  that  a  person 
that  is  merely  a  classic 
ste  reotyped  Communist 
would  have  absconded  long 
before  this  time. 

Also,  It  has  been  charg- 
ed that  China  with  its  700 
million  war  loving  people 
is  behlnc^ii  all. 

First,  why  would  Viet- 
nam, who,  as  a  nation, 
fought  the  Chinese  19  times 
in  the  past,  meekly  allow 
China  to  dominate  hernow? 
Why  would  Ho  be  so 
friendly  with  a  country  that 
has  been  one  of  his  nation's 
bitterest  enemies  in  the 
past.  Because  he  isaCom- 
munlst?  To  quote  a  recent 
guest  at  our  college,  "This 
IS  nonsense." 

How  many  people  know 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  a 
reward  of  $50,000  for  him, 
dead  or  alive,  posted  by  the 
Chinese  government  dur- 
ing WWII? 

Also,  It  has  beencharged 
that  China  will  not  be  con- 
tent until  she  controls  all 
of  South  East  Asia  if  not 
the  entire  world.  Further- 
more, China  Is  doing  this 
through  guerilla  warfare. 
Admittedly  this  looks  like 
a  feasible  agreement  on  pa- 
per, if  it  were  true.  THIS 
IS  A  BIG  IF! 

I  submit  that  it  is  just  as 
possible  that  the  changing 
nature  of  the  world  could 
be  responsible  for  the  re- 
volutions going  on  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  Thailand  and 
Vietnam. 

By  this  I  mean  that  peo- 
ple today  in  the  mist  back- 
wards of  nations  a  re  awak- 
ening to  the  thought  that 
their  lot  IS  no  longer  a 
hopeless  position.  These 
people  are  becoming  right- 
fully Indignant  over  their 
conditions  and  reacting  to 
their  lot. 
Conditions  in  Laos,  Cam- 


bodia, Nonhern  Thailand,  : 
Vietnam  and  many  more 
nations  are  cause  enough 
for  revolution.  It  is  a  hasty 
conclusion  to  assume  that 
ALL  revolution  is  Com- 
munist inspired. 

Furthermore,  revolution  - 
is  an  Infectious  and  often  • 
spontaneous  creature. 

If    anyone    doubts    this,  \ 
read   any   book  about     the 
iiistory     of     the     Western  . 
World    since   our    revolu-  ;: 
tion. 

In  Europe,  France  had  ; 
subsequent  serious  rebel-  'I 
lions  that  tasted  well  on  '■;. 
Into  the  mid  19th  century.  ;■ 
South  America  with  Bt^  :■ 
livier  and    Martin,    \ievic(» 


VIETNAM 

Why  is  the  United  States 
panicipating  in  the  Viet 
Nam  War?  What  right  does 
our  government  havetoex- 
pect  its  citizens  to  fight  for 
Viet  Nam?  Why  should  we 
care  what  happens  to  Viet 
Nams  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  questions 
being  asked  concerning 
American  involvment  in 
Viet  Nam.  i  m.ikenoclaims 
of  being  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  but  I  do  have  an 
opinion  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you.  1  will  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  three 
questions  above  from  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view. 

Why  is  the  United  States 


Con. 


participating  In  the  Viet 
Nam  War?Wearenotfighi- 
ing  this  war  for  territorial 
gains  or  for  economic 
prosperity,  we  are  fighting 
to  defend  the  principles  to 
which  msny  of  us  casually 
refer  as  the  "American 
way  of  life."  One  of  these 
principles  is  a  free  so- 
ciety. We  Americans  take 
freedom  for  granted  t>e- 
cause  we  have  never  been 
deprived  of  it.  Another 
principle  we  are  fighting 
for  IS  our  integrity  as  a  na- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the 
S.E.A.T.O.  organization, 
we  have  pledged  our  suf^ 
pon  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
Three   presiJents  have  re- 


from  around  1900  -  1925 
was  m  constant  civil  war, 
and  Africa  has  emerged 
a  continent  of  new  nations 
since  WWn. 

Furthermore,  the  "hot 
bed  of  Communism"  Rus- 
sia wasnot  originally  over- 
thrown by  non-Communist 
forces. 

Therefore,  if  the  domino 
theory  is  valid,  is  it  not 
just  as  possible  that  these 
wars,  revolutions.  Internal 
strife  excctra,  are  valid 
in  their  right?  Isn't  it  just 
as  possible  that  all  revo- 
lutions are  not  Commu- 
nist inspired? 

If  China  is  trying  todom- 
Inate  Asia  or  the  world, 
what  IS  ihe  United  States 
trying  to  do  in  Asia  and 
the  world? 

In  South  America  and 
Latin  America  the  United 
States  has  militarily  in- 
tervened over  30  times.  If 
this  is  not  trying  to  dom- 
inate this  geographic  area, 
what  is  It? 

In  Europe,  United  States 


business  Is  just  building  up 
Che  world's  third  largest 
industrial  complex.  While 
this  has  not  been  done 
through  sinister  means,  it 
Is  still  economic  domi- 
nance of  Europe.  What  is 
the  difference  between  ac- 
cidental or  premeditated 
dominence? 

In  the  NUddle  East  the 
United  States  has  held  the 
strongest  naval  hand  since 
at  least  WWII.  Now,  with 
Isreal's  spectacular  vic- 
tory on  land,  the  United 
Slates  holds  a  subtle,  but 
very  real  dominence  on  the 
soil  of  the  Nilddle  East. 
Could  it  be  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  domino  plan  for 
the  N'Jddle  East? 

In  Asia  the  United  States 
has  about  :iOO  bases  sur- 
rounding China.  How  many 
bases  has  China  placed 
around  the  USA? 

In  shon,  while  we  arc 
busily  telling  ourselves 
that  those  Communists  are 
trying  to  dominate  the 
world,  couldn't  the  reverse 


of    this    be   just    as   true? 
However,  I  donotmeanto 
imply  that  Communistsare 
good    and    we    not    evil. 

But  as  Robert  Kennedy 
put  It,  this  nation  has  to 
weigh  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  fighting  the  Yel- 
low Perch  on  Vietnamese 
soil.  He  questioned  whether 
it  was  right  for  the  United 
States  to  create  150,000 
civilian  casualties  and  mil- 
lions of  refugees  In  order 
to  contain  the  Yellow  Peril. 

My  question  in  closing  Is 
this:  If  the  United  States 
continues  its  policy  of 
backing  Right  Wing  dicta- 
tors and  fighting  wars  on 
others  soil  to  protect  our 
soli,  will  we  have  a  society 
that  is  worthy  of  existence 
when  we  have  liberated  the 
world?  Who  will  liberate 
the  world  from  the  all  con- 
quering United  Stales? 

Wayne  Bonnar 


affirmed  this  pledge.  What 
place  among  the  nations  of 

the  world  would  there  be 
for  the  United  States  if  we 
were  to  break  our  pledges 
and  promises?  Would  we  be 
respected,  trusted? 

What  right  does  our  gov- 
ernment have  to  expect  its 
citizens  to  fight  for  Viet 
Nam?  We  ace  living  in  a 
free  society,  enjoying  its 
rewards,  and  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities 
it  offers.  If  we  expect  to 
retain  a  free  society,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  fight 
for  it.Ourgovernmentdoes 
not  expect  us  to  fight  for 
Viet  Nam,  but  It  does  ex- 
pect us  to  fight  forthe  free- 
doms wecherish,  whichare 
being  threatened  in  Viet 
Nam.  If  we,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  do  not  de- 
fend the  principles  we 
stand  for,  who  will?  It  Is 
not  the  responsibility  of  a 
select  few,  it  is  the  res- 
ponsibility of  everyone. 

Why  should  we  care  what 
happens  to  Viet  Nam?What 
difference  does  it  make  to 
us?  Ask  yourself,  what  dif- 
ference did  it  make  to  us 
when  Hitler  killed  six  mil- 
lion Jews  during  the  Second 
World  War?  The  Vietna- 
mese people  are  HUMAN 
BEINGS  and  have  as  much 
right  to  freedom  as  you  or 
I.  Let  us  put  the  shoe  on 
the  other  foot  for  a  tw>- 
ment.  If  we  were  in  South 
Viet  Nam's  situation,  would 
we  want  help?  It  all  boils 
down  to  the  age  old  saying, 
"Do  unto  others  as  yoii 
would  have  them  do  unto 
you." 

Viet  Nam  is  not  unlike 
World  War  II.  We  were 
attacked  directly  in  World 
War  II  while  in  Viet  Nam 
we  are  being  attacked  in- 
directly. We  are  fighting 
now  for  the  same  princi- 
ples we  fought  for  during 
the  Second  World  War,  on- 
ly the  fighting  is  not  on 
native  soil  (Paarl  Har- 
bor). The  main  difference 
between  the  two  isthatViet 
Nam  Is  a  limited  war  with 
no  main  objective  like 
"marching  to  Berlin."  Be- 
ing unable  to  visualize  vic- 
tory, the  public  becomes 
frustrated  with  this  type  of 
warfare. 

It    has   been    mentioned 
that    the     Viet    Nam    War 
violates   the    principles  of 
Christianity.    What       war 
does  not  violate  these  prin- 
ciples?    What  Is  a  "good" 
war?  The  Crusades  of  the 
Holy    Lands    also   violated 
the  principles ofChristian- 
ity.       Certainly,      though, 
|:  armed  agression  also  vlo- 
:    lates  these  principles.  Are 
:    we  to  allow  armed  agres- 
■\  slon  and  supression  of  in- 
dividual    freedom     simply 
because     war    is    amoral  ? 

■  1  believe  m  the  policy,  fight 
fire  with  fire. 

As  a  citizen  of  theUnlied 
Slates,  I  feel  I  have  a  res- 
ponsibility to  my  govern- 
ment. This  responsibility 
can  be  met  In  many  ways: 
by  serving  In  military  ser- 
vice, by  voting,  by  holding 
government  office,  etc.  I 
feel  it  Is  an  honor  to  accept 
this  responsibility  and 
serve  my  country.  The  late 
President  Kennedy  sums 
:  up  citizen  responsibility  In 
his  ever  famous  quote, 
"Ask  not  whatyourcountry 
!  can  do  for  you,  ask  what 
:   you  can  do  for  your  coun- 

■  try."  It  18  considered  by 
some  to  t>e  unpopular  to  be 
patriotic  and  to  have  faith 
In   one's  country.  I  would 

;   venture  to  say  that  this  is 
:  a  minority  view. 

Paul  e.  Nailer 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS 


With  the  passing  of  the  first  national  primary  In 
New  Hampshire  last  week  the  American  political 
scene  is  now  beginning  to  take  shape.  The  Issues  in 
this  election  year  are  clear  and  well  defined  even 
though  there  exists  a  "credibility  gap."  The  Ameri- 
can public  is  unhappy  with  the  cur  rent  state  of  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  promise  America  show- 
ed In  the  early  sixties  has  now  turned  to  turmoil. 

Today  candidates  are  branded  as  hawks  or  doves; 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  events  of  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  What  has  happened  to  the  promise  and 
spirit  of  America?  Was  It  crushed  by  a  few  bullets 
In  Dallas?  Was  It  burned  In  an  urban  riot?  Was  it 
mercilessly  napalmed  on  an  Asian city?Amerlcahas 
drifted  from  the  complacent  prosperity  of  six  years 
ago  to  a  condition  of  unrest  and  disillusionment.  Our 
foreign  allies  doubt  our  willingness  to  pay  our  debts, 
our  ability  to  maintain  a  stable  currency,  our  ability 
to  truly  maintain  world  peace,  our  moral  capacity. 
But  there  1b  salvation  athand,  November  is  Icumen 
In,  We.  the  editors  of  ZOO,  ask  our  readers  to  real- 
istically make  a  choice  for  the  future.  We  must  pose 
the  question  "Is  there  a  future  with  Lyndon 
Johnson?."  The  man  who,  inl964,  was  the  hope  of  the 
civil  rights  movement;  the  man  who  was  pledged  to 
an  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam  as  opposed  to  the 
demoniacal  escalation  policies  of  Goldwater.  What 
has  happened?  America  Is  tired  of  talking  to  brick 
walls.  A  change  is  Imminent.  But  the  burnlngquestlon 
Is  where?  Can  the  countries'  most  powerful  political 
party  unseat  the  Incumt^nt  President?  We,  the  edi- 
tors, and  millions  of  Interested  and  concerned  Ameri- 
cans sincerely  hope  so.  The  future  of  America  de- 


mands our  concern,  the  future  demands  the  unseating 
of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  candidacy  of  Senators  McCarthy  and  Kennedy 
Is  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country.  They 
are  gaining  support  by  the  hour  In  every  state  in  the 
Union.  They  are  committed  to  the  ideal  that  govern- 
ment Is  of  andby  the  people,  for  the  people.  They  will 
listen  and  consult  with  the  people;  as  opposed  to  the 
L.B.J,  policy  of  secrecy  and  the  "credibility  gap," 
Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator  Kennedy  are  learned, 
thinking  men.  Tney  see  the  necessity  of  peace  In 
Vietnam,  and  If  elected  will  be  open  for  any  sugges- 
tions, and  negotiations.  They  refuse  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  country  by  an  irresponsible  pulling  out, 
but  they  will  survey  the  total  question  and  move  ac- 
cordingly, responsibly  and  in  the  tradition  of  demo- 
cracy. Senator  McCarthy,  this  week,  has  Indlcatedhls 
deep  feelings  on  the  racial  question.  He  pointed  out 
the  need  for  more  housing,  education  and  a  minimum 
Income  guarantee  for  the  poor.  But,  as  he  mentioned, 
very  little  win  be  possibleuntil  the  U.S.  re-evaluates 
and  solves  Its'  Vietnam  problem.  The  two  Senators 
are    the    liberal    voice    of    the    future  for  America. 

The  campaign  for  McCarthy  has  benefitted  from 
the  earnest  support  of  students.  His  "kids"  are  not 
the  hippie  type  of  pUl-popplng  A-heads,  but  respon- 
sible student  leaders  and  intellectuals.  The  youth  of 
America  are  coming  to  be  reckoned  as  a  valid  poli- 
tical force.  The  well  educated  yoimg  person  of  1968 
la  a  committed  and  free  thinking  liberal.  We  appeal 
to  our  readers  to  think  for  themselves,  and  the  only 
result  will  be  the  support  of  Eugene  McCarthy  or 
Robert  Kennedy  for  President. 


ON  ADVERTISING 


While  pouring  over  this  Issue  of  ZOO.  you  will 
notice  a  new  attraction  to  the  format  of  the  journal. 
This  new  attraction  Is  advertising.  Besides  lighten- 
ing our  financial  burden,  and  It  has  been  a  burden), 
this    advertising    has    other    far    reaching    effects. 

For  the  merchants  of  Hyannls,  advertising  offers 
an  opportunity  to  increase  sales  (this  college  IS  a 
fruitful  market)  and  an  opportunity  to  show  support 
for  the  school  and  the  students  In  it. 

For  the  students  in  the  Business  department,  ad- 
vertlBlng  provides  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice 
what  you  are  learning.  Work  and  study  are  NOT  con- 
fined to  the  classroom.  Do  not  suppose  that  our  ad- 
vertising campaign  is  completely  under  control.  We 


need  business  minded  people  to  help  us  expand  and 
sophisticate  our  system  of  advertising;  a  system 
which  we  hope  will  carry  over  into  future  years. 
For  the  future  of  the  college  newspaper,  we  are 
trying  to  set  a  pace  for  coming  years.  This  year's 
staff  inherited  a  completely  unorganized,  under- 
financed, unsupported  newspaper.  We  have  tried  to 
make  ZOO  what  a  college  publication  should  be.  We 
want  to  leave  next  year's  staff  with  a  foundation  to 
build  on.  With  the  aid  and  support  of  people  who  can 
help  us  with  the  business  aspect  of  the  journal,  we 
can  continue  to  build  that  foundation.  Once  again, 
we  are  asking  you  for  help.  It  Is  now  up  to  you  to 
react. 


MjOI 


November  29,  1967 


To   ihe  Edlior-ln-Chlef  of 
the  "ZOO": 

Congratulatlone  to  you 
and  the  membere  of  the 
staff  on  the  November  Is- 
sue of  the  "ZOO". 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the 
best  newspaper  edition  In 
the  history  of  this  College, 

Keep  up  <he  good  work  I 

E.  Carleton  Nlckerson 
President  of  theCollege 


Dec.    8,    1967 

Dear  Editor: 

In  your  Dec.  letlssueyou 
■aid  that  you  have  not  re- 
ceived any  letters  or  con- 
tributions. The  following  le 
on  behalf  of  students  I  have 
spoken  lo  and  myself. 


[  know  of  many  students 
who  do  UkeyournewBpaper 
and  I  am  one  of  them,  [  was 
here  last  year  and  in  my 
earnest  belief,  this  year's 
newspaper  Is  a  lot  more 
lively    than    In    the    past. 

The  person  who  had  the 
"mental  disorder"  and 
others  who  don't  appre- 
ciate your  work,  should 
realize  chat  your  prompt- 
nes6  and  ingenuity  is  far 
beyond  what  anyone  might 
call  poor. 

Although  the  newspaper 
did  have  a  bit  of  difficulty 
ai  first,  I  think  that  you  and 
your  staff  have  done  a  tre- 
mendous Job, 

Keep  up  the  good  woriti 

Sincerely, 


tjp 


la  ttila  Age  of  sit-ins  and  slt-outs,  fall-las  and  tall-outs.  It  seems 
appropriate   that   a  certain   group  of  people  sbould  tiave  an  antbem. 
(Sunt  to  the  tune  of  "As  the  Caissons  Go  Rolling  Along") 
Sit  In  here.  Sit  in  tnere 
Take  DO  baths  and  grow  your  hair. 
This  Is  our  land,  we  do  what  we  want. 
Flunk  out  of  school,  don't  work  hard, 
set  a  match  to  your  draft  card. 
This  Is  our  land  we  do  what  we  want.  <* 


Jt 


For  Us  pot.  piece,  peace, 

will  our  bitching  never  cease? 

Shout  out  your  protest  loud  and  clear. 

So  ttUs  way  we'll  show 

tbe  whole  world  that  we  know 

This  Is  our  land  we  do  what  we  want. 


nwm 


LuTHex  HaNWCF-iFTEIS       I 

SANDALS  AND  THINGS 
SPRING  "WOW  SALE 


Ml!RRAV  LE/ITHER,II4NDICRAFTKRS 


599  MAIN  ST. 


Guest  Speaker 

One  of  the  most  asinine 
facets  of  college  life  le  the 
hand-holding  altitude  taken 
by  the  faculty  of  colleges 
In  general,  and  by  our 
school  in  particular.  We 
students  are  being  spoon 
fed.  coddled,  and  "protect- 
ed' because  we  have 
chosen  to  continue  ouredu- 
catlon. 

Our  society's  laws  are 
chronologically  oriented: 
we  must  achieve  a  directed 
age  to  marry,  drink, 
smoke,  drive,  etc.  It  seems 
only  reasonable  that  our 
college  responsibilities 
and  liberties  should 
achieve  a  parity  with  those 
of  our  non  -  collegiate 
peers.  And  our  peers  are 
by    now  quite  independent. 

The  only  noticeable 
actiievements  produced  by 
tills  school's  compulsory 
attendance  rule  are  a  good 
percentage  of  class  time 
wasted  in  roll-taking,  and 
a  shift  in  emphasis  from 
LEARNING  to  BEING,  the 
innuendo  appearing  to  be 
that  physical  presence  is 
as  important  as  intellec- 
tual aclilevement.  Not  only 
is  the  student  threatened 
about  absences-,  he  is 
doubly  threatened  should 
his  absence  occur  just  be- 
fore or  after  a  holiday. 
Perhaps  the  Instructor 
covers  twice  as  much  ma- 
terial on  such  days? 

Few  larger  schools  in- 
volve themselves  in  such 
plcayunltles;  they  and  their 
professors  concern  them- 
selves with  presenting  ma- 
terial for  the  education  of 
those  wishing  to  benefit, 
reasoning  that  duress  will 
be  of  no  value  In  the  edu- 
cational process. 

Any  legislation  purport- 
ing to  be  logical  cannot  be 
based  on  a  false  premise. 
The  pretnlse  attempted  in 
the  attendance  regulation 
is  that  required  attendance 
will  produce  good  students. 
Besides  t>eing  intuitively 
specious,  this  reasoning  is 
demonstrably  ridiculous. 
The  attendance  rule  has 
not  noticeably  changed  tills 
college's  flunk  out  rate 
from  that  of  any  compare 
able  school,  compulsory 
attendance  or  no.t 

Being  an  institution  of 
learning,  dedicated  to  rea- 
son, I  call  on  those  em- 
powered to  abrogate  this 
wasteful,  frustrating,  un- 
founded, and  unjust  regu- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  all, 

Disraeli  has  said,  "A 
university  should  be  a  place 
of  light,  liberty,  and  of 
learning."  If  our  light  Isto 
brighten,  our  learning 
would  best  proceed  through 
the  liberty  that  is  in  truth 
the  freedom  for  self-dls- 
ciptlne. 

Richard  B.  Collier 
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Man    and    Woman 


is  the  topic  selected  by 
Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege's April  Cultural  En- 
richment Hour  speaker. 
Dr.  Rudolph  Dreikitrs,  psy- 
chiatrist, and  Chief  of  the 
Adier  InsUtute  of  Psychia- 
try, Chicago.  Dr.  Dreikur's 
appearance  marks  the  sec- 
ond of  this  semester's  ser- 
ies and  will  occur  at  11 
a.m..  April  10.  Center 
Theater,  Main  Street,  Hy- 
annis.  His  appearance  In 
Hyannis  is  jointly  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Cape  Cod  Mental 
Health  Association;  Mrs. 
Jean  McKenzie  Bearse  is 
the  Executive  Director. 
Professor  Joseph  Jayko, 
Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege Coordinator  for  the 
event,  said  that  the  public 
was  invited. 

Dr.  Dreikurs  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  Bar-llan 
University,  Ramat  Can,  Is- 
rael, where  he  was  a  guest 
professor  in  psychology 
and  psychiatry.  One  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  social 
and  medical  scienUsts  in 
the  field  of  human  relation- 
ships, he  has  travelled 
throughout  the  nation  as 
well  as  abroad  lecturing  on 


child  -  parent  relation  - 
ships,  and  on  the  vexing 
role  of  modern  man  and 
woman  in  American  society 
today. 

An  author  of  numerous 
professional  works  in  the 
field  Dr.  Drelkur*s  special 
emphasis  until  recently 
was  concerned  with  emo- 
tionally dlsturbedchildren. 
Works  which  reflect  the  un- 
usual scope  of  his  back- 
ground have  been:  The 
Challenge  of  Marriage;  The 
Challenge  of  Parenthood; 
Character  Education  and 
Spiritual  Values  m  an  Anx- 
ious Age;  Fundamentals  of 
Adierian  Psychology;  Psy- 
chology In  the  Classroom; 
and  Encouraging  Children 
to  Learn. 

He  was  bom  in  Vienna, 
is  a  naturalized  American 
citizen,  but  began  medical 
practice  in  Vienna,  organ- 
izing mental  hygiene  cen- 
ters there.  He  was  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry,  Chicago 
Medical  School,  consulting 
psychologist,  Hull  House, 
and  visiting  professor. 
University  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro. 


Finalists  Announced 


Out  of  fifteen  applicants, 
five  outstanding  students 
have  been  chosen  for  the 
United  World  Federalist 
$2,000  scholarship.  They 
are:  Michele  Cejeunesse, 
Richard  D.  Pelletler,  Ger- 
ard W.  Quinn,  Lawrence 
L.  Rayment,  and  Lawrence 
L,  StUlson. 

They  %nere  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  grades  (at 
least  a  2.8  overall  and  a 
3.00  in  the  courses  offered 
by  the  Division  of  History 
and  Social  Sciences)  andon 
a  basis  of  a  personal 
statement  of  their  intent 
and  reasons  for  desiring 
to  go  on  to  a  seniorcollege 
and  major  in  an  area  ofthe 
Social  Sciences. 


These  candidates'  qual- 
ifications will  be  further 
reviewed  and  examined  by 
the  Division  of  History  and 
Social  Sciences,  and  they 
will  be  asked  to  present 
the  mselves  before  the 
whole  Division  to  be  inter- 
viewed and  questioned. 

They  will  be  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  dinner,  where 
they  will  all  receive  recog- 
nition and  be  given  certi- 
ficates of  merit.  A  proper 
notice  will  also  be  attach- 
ed to  their  records.  At  that 
dinner,  the  name  of  the 
winner  will  be  given  and  he 
will  receive  the  S2,000 
award.  To  the  applicants: 
Good  Luck! 


1967  SPORTS  IN  REVIEW 


What  kind  of  a  year  was 
It  for  you?  It  was  another 
typically  busy  year  in  the 
world  of  sports  and  here 
is  a  month  by  month  re- 
view   of   the    1967    season. 

JA^4UARY 

Packers  beat  Chiefs  35- 
10  In  the  first  Super  Bowl 
ever.  Former  Yankees 
manager,  Johnny  Keane 
dies  at  55  of  heart  attack. 
Branch  Rickey  elected  to 
baseball  hall  of  fame, 
Emlle  Griffith  decisions 
Joey  Archer  to  keep  mid- 
dleweight title. 

FEBRUARY 

George  Mlhan,  forms  a 
new  pro  basketball  league 
(ABAj  to  go  along  with  the 
NBA.  CasBlus  Clay  deci- 
sions Ernie  Terrell  forSth 
heavyweight  defense.  AAU- 
NCAA  feuding  again. 

MARCH 
Grid   Giants    sign    Fran 


Tarkenton,  who  quit  Vik- 
ings. Clay  KO's  Zora  Fol- 
ley  in  his  9th  defense.  NFL- 
AFL  to  hold  common  draft. 
College  hoop  play  sees 
UCLA  win  NCAA  tourney 
and  So.  lUtnois  win  NIT 
tourney,  UCLA  ends  30-0 
with  T\"  Soph,  Lew  Al- 
clndor,  Boston  Tech  wins 
Eastern  Mass,  Tech  Tour- 
ney. 

APRIL 

Philadelphia  76er8  de- 
throne theCelticsandgoall 
the  way  to  NBA  champion- 
ship. Cay  Brewer  wins 
Misters  Coif  Tourney. 
Clay  stripped  of  title  for 
refusing    Army   induction, 

MAY 

Proud  Clarion  wins  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  Damas- 
cus cops  the  Preakness 
Stakes.  NUckey  Mantle 
slugs  SOOth  hom^r,  A.  J. 
Foyt  wins  Indianpolls  500. 

fSee  Baskelball  Pg.  i) 


The  audience  —  a  grand 
stew  of  students  and  non- 
students  —  waited  In  hush- 
ed and  silenced  tones,  deep 
with  anticipated  admira- 
tion. For  the  aweful  crowd 
was  to  be  witness  to  the 
most  memorable  and  en- 
joyable cultural  eventsthus 
far  In  the  year.  Rarely  Is 
a  cultural  session  so  re- 
warding, but  Alirio  Diaz 
Is  a  rare  talent  to  occa- 
sion. 

Alirio  Diaz's  entrance 
was  qulel  bur  radiant  as 
reflected  In  the  beautiful 
instrument  in  his  hands. 
He  seated  himself  comfort- 
ably and  immediately  began 
his  Intimate  relation  with 
his  guitar.  His  fingers  were 
as  gracefully  thin  as  they 
were  nimble  and  sure.  The 
coordination  between  mind 
and  body  was  fascinating 
if  not  amazing.  The  slightly 
pouting  lips  and  balding 
scalp  seemed  to  fit  the 
character  of  a  man  deep  m 
love  with  his  music. 

Between  selections  Diaz 
would  rise  and  acknowledge 
the  rippled  applause  with 
several  proud  bows  and  a 
warm  gentle  smile.  Again, 
he  would  seat  himself  and 
continue  into  the  classical 
melodies.  His  state  of  per- 
formance was  like  that  of 
a  trance  which  inevitably 
spread  throughout  the  au- 
dience. 

The  Intermission  was 
short  but  adequate  enough 
to  allow  all  that  had  been 


Senor  Diaz  Performs 


feasted  on  to  be  digested. 
The  crowd  quickly  refilled 
the  auditorium  at  its  end. 
For  the  second  part  of 
his  performance,  Diaz 
chose  to  play  several  Span- 
ish classicals.  It  seemed 
evident  that  these  selec- 
tions were  his  favorite  and 
echoed  his  deeper  interest 


and  enjoyment. 

As  humbly  as  he  had  en- 
tered, he  left  the  stage  with 
but  one  return  for  ovation. 
However,  his  exquisite  tal- 
ent left  a  popular  and 
memorable  impact.  Allthat 
I,  as  a  critic  —  or  should 
1  say  admirer  —  can  say 
is    thank    you    Senor  Dlazl 


BAURIEDL 
ON 


Basket  Ball  Team     Caplures  2nd    Title 


Despite  a  disappointing 
failure  to  repeat  the  Ju- 
nior College  Basketball 
Championship  of  a  year 
before,  it  was  sclU  a  year 
to  remember  for  the  4C's 
hoop  squad.  Coach  Tom 
Clarke  directed  his  farces 
through  a  15-7  season  and 
a  second  successive  league 
title.  The  Helmsmen  were 
particularly  effective Inihe 
league,  compiling  an  over- 
all 13-1  record.  Mike 
Lopes  and  Steve  Robblns 
were  the  individual  stars 
through  most  of  the  sea- 
sons play,  which  began  last 
November  and  ended  m 
early  March. 

An  opening  rout  (94-47) 
of  Emerson  College  was 
Indicative  of  what  was  to 
come  and  the  Helmsmen 
did  not  lose  until  the  ninth 
game.  Massasolt  was  an 
easy  victim  of  the  dripping 
4C'b  jaws,  losing  99-83. 
Sparked  by  18  points  each 
from  fl  rec  racke  rs  Lopes 
and  Robbins,  Cape  Cod  then 
steamrolled  Bryant  and 
Stratton  81-75  as  bulldog 
Jack  Wholey  barked  in  2b 
and  Robbins  added  25. 
Lopes,  a  giant  at  6'  5  In., 
overcame,  with  his  inevit- 
able powerhouse  of  skill, 
Bristol       Community  Col- 


lege. HIS  30  BIG  points 
and  27  amazing  rebounds 
was  enough  to  guarantee  a 
quick  and  potent  victory  of 
111-77. 

Everyone  got  Into  the  act 
as  Cape  Cod  figged  Newton 
J.C.  111-60.  Dave  Cryers' 
spicy  20  pts.  and  Don  Fer- 


nandes  19  made  for  a  well 
balanced  meal.  Qulncy  J.C. 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  as 
Robbins  hit  for  21  and  Joe 
Dweily,  the  bouncy  bird, 
laid  a  last  minute  egg  to 
scramble  the  game  80-79. 
The  seventh  team  to  be 
(See  Review  Pg.  A) 
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Basketball ... 

(Com.  fron\  Pg.  3) 

Stepped  on  was  Burden. 
Robblns  booced  in  32  pts. 
to  trounce  them  like  grapes 
102-80.  The  victory  was 
sweet. 

The  stage  was  now  set 
for  the  big  show  between 
unbeaten  and  well  rehears- 
ed Cambridge  School  and 
the  Hel  msmen.  Wholeys' 
performance  brought  down 
the  house  with  19  brilliant 
points.  The  Yule  was  cruel 
as  our  school  was  made 
fool  by  Providence  College 
frosh,  110-67.  The  pee-wee 
P.C.'s  piddled  In  16  pis. 
to  our  3  at  the  foul  line, 
and  proved  just  to  be  too 
much.  Robblns  scored  19 
and  Eldrldge  added  17  in 
a  sizzling  beef  with  Bur- 
dett.  Franklin  Institute  was 
foiled  by  the  diily-dallylng 
of  Joe  Dwelly  asheglupped 
2b  pts.  in  the  124-57  fraz- 
zle. A  93-72winoverCam- 
brldge  preceded  mid  sem- 
ester break. 

Joe  Dwelly  graduatedand 
his  loss  was  evident  In  the 


94-83  defeat  by  the  Boston 
State  Frosh  to  begin  the 
second  half.  Lopes  hooped 
20  and  Cryer  19  in  an  87- 

80  lawnmowing  of  Bryant 
and  Stratton,  followed  by 
a  98-94  squeaker  over 
Massasoit  behind  35  by 
Lopes.  Quincy  Jr.,  then 
dealt  us  our  only  league 
defeat  100-89. 

The  Helmsmen  then  over- 
came a  37-36  halftime  de- 
ficit and  walked  all  over 
Newton  Jr.,  96-65  tocUnch 
the  league  championship. 
Cryer  scored  19  and  Steve 
Miller  17  in  the  clincher. 
Lopes  hit  a  season  high  of 
38  but  it  wasn't  enough  to 
prevent  a  117-93  thrashing 
by  the  Providence  Frosh, 
The  Brldgewater  St,  frosh 
earned  a  77-64  win  as  22 
points  by  Robbins  was  in- 
sufficient. The  Helmsmen 
closed  the  season  with  a 
104-59  romp  over  Franklin 
Institute. 

In  the  State  Junior  Col- 
lege Tournament""  Graham 
Jr.,  Coll.  used  45  points 
by  Terry  Calmeck  to  hand 
the  Helmsmen  a  hearx- 
breaking     94-93     setback. 


Calmeck,  a  5'9"  guard  sank 
a  long  bomb  with  six  sec- 
onds left  to  overshadow  a 
fine  32  point  performance 
by  Lopes.  Playing  without 
Lopes  and  Robbins,  the 
Helmsmen  bow^d  104-82  to 
Bryant  and  Stratton  in  the 
consolation  game  the  fol- 
lowing night. 

Jack  Leandro  in  Che  first 
half  of  the  season  and  Lar- 
ry Peterson  in  the  second 
half  contributed  fine  ef- 
forts which  did  not  show  up 
in  the  box  scores.  Coach 
Clarke  will  have  a  big  re- 
building task  next  year  to 
form  a  good  nucleus  around 
Steve  Robblns,  but  so  will 
all  of  the  other  clubs  Inthe 
conference.  Lets  be  proud 
of  our  two  straight  league 
crowns  and  hope  to  make  It 
three  next  season. 


Review ... 

(Com.  from  Pg.  3) 
Red  Sox  are  third,  22-20, 
4-1/2  back. 

JUNE 

Damascus  wins  the  Bel- 
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mont  Stakes.  Nicklauswins 
U.S.  Open.  NHL  has  ex- 
pansion draft  for  the  six 
new  teams.  Clay  given  five 
years,  he  appeals.  Astros 
Don  Wilson  hurls  no-hlt- 
ter.  Red  Sox  are  third,  37- 
34.  5-1/2  back. 

JULY 

John  Newcombe  wins 
Wimbeldon  tennis  crown, 
Robeno  de  Vicenzo  wins 
the  British  Open  and  Don 
January  cakes  the  PGA 
c  rown.  Eddie  Mathews 
belts  500th  homer.  Rotl 
Taves  wins  U.S.  pro  ten- 
nis tourney.  Jimmie  Foxx 
dies.  Tony  Perez  homer 
gives  N.L.A.  2-1  win  over 
A.L.  in  all-star  game.  Red 
Sox  are  second,  56-44,  2 
back. 

AUGUST 

Dean  Chance,  pitches  no- 
hltter.  Clay  remarries. 
Flnley  and  Athletics  have 
feud;  Al  Dark  is  forced; 
players  are  fined  and  re- 
leased. U.S.  wins  Pan-Am 
games  with  120  gold  med- 
als. Red  Sox  are  1st,  76- 
59,  1/2  up. 

SEPTEMBER 

Red  Sox  end  92-70  and 
win  first  pennant  in  21 
years.  Bob  Cousy  ques- 
tioned about  associating 
with  gambler,  is  found  In- 
nocent. Rich  Barvey  quits 
NBA  Warriors.  Intrepid 
sweeps  Dame  Pattie  to  re- 
turn America's  Cup  sailing 


OCTOBER 

Cards  take  Red  Sox  4- 
3  In  World  Series;  Gibson 
is  the  hero.  Brock,  Yaz 
outstanding.  Athletics 
move  CO  Oakland.  Dennis 
Hulme  cakes  auto  driving 
championship. 

NOVEMBER 

Palmar  -  Nlcklaus  win 
World  Cup  for  U.S.,  Yaz, 
Opeda,  capture  MY  awards; 
Carew,  Seaver,  rookies  of 
year.  Beban  wins  Helsman 
Trophy:  U.S.  Negroes  may 
boycott  1968  Olympic 
games.  Southern  Cal  ends 
No.  1  In  college  football, 
led  by  O.  J.  Simpson. 

DECEMBER 

Golfer  Bo  Wlnlnger  dies 
at  45.  Packers  beat  Rams 
and  Cowboys.  Raiders  beat 
OUers.  Packers  and  Raid- 
ers win  meet  In  2ndannual 
Super  Bowl.  Bruins  end 
month  In  2nd  place. 

From  the  standpoint  of 
publicity,  here  Is  how  I 
evaluate  the  top  stories  of 
the  year: 

1.  Red   Sox   rise  to  top. 

2.  Casslus  Clay  and  his 
problem:}, 

3.  Athletics  problems 
with  Finley,  move  to  Oak- 
land. 

4.  Packers  35  Chiefs  10 
In  first  Super  Bowl. 

5.  New  ABA  Is  formed; 
NHL  and  NBA  expand. 


But  Maybe 


Caution;  This  space  for 
office  use  only.  Until  re- 
cently we  found  that  this 
was  causing  a  problem.  We 
were  especially  dismayed 
when  we  found  you  writing. 

WHAAAT? 

on  the  parking  lot  wall.  Be- 
fore that  time  we  had 
thought  that  the  medicine 
was  working.  BuC  now  we 
see  that  we  were  wrong. 
This  leads  us  to  believe 
that,  generally  speaking, 
we  have  something  further 
to  discuss. 

We  must  Inform  you, 
however,  thai  payment  Is 
due  and  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  please  fill  out  the 
accompanying  ballot  and 
send  !c  In  to  us.  We  can 
assure  you  that,  years  from 
now,  your  child  will  thank 
you.  Until  then  all  we  can 
say  Is  good  luck  and  don't 
break  any  of  the  rules.  Es- 
pecially #132  569b  (our  fa- 
vorite). 

Some  of  the  gang,  who 
got  together  and  bought  you 
this  new  set  of  G.l.  Joes, 
We  have,  naturally,  remov- 
ed their  cryboxes. 

We  believe  thac  all  this 
commotion  started  not  too 
long  ago.  Two  things  con- 
tributed Che  most  to  the 
change.  The  first  was 
learning  what  George 
Washington  smoked.  The 
aecond  was  the  center 
page  fold-out  In  the  latest 
issue  of  Creative  Play- 
things with  Captain  Kan- 
garoo in  an  obscene  pose 
and  without  hie  wig. 
Sometimes  when  we  least 


expect  ic  thuy  appear  un  the 
scene.  Now  don't  tell  us  to 
simply  chalk  it  up  to  typi- 
cal speed  paranoia.  Be- 
cause the  man  behind  the 
counter  really  did  have  a 
badge  and  the  snipers  on 
the  roofs  were  not  out  to 
play  games. 

Sometimes,  says  the  boy 
we  call  Surf  Chalet,  you've 
just  got  to  let  your  mind 
spill  out  so  that  you  can 
start  CO  reel  it  all  back 
In  again.  And  when hecries 
to  uB  we  can  give  him  good 
words  too.  Responsibility 
is  even  a  groovy  trip  if  you 
can  dig  it  right. 

Sometimes  when  we're 
listening  to  the  beach  we 
find  ourselves  walking  in- 
side a  Ravi  Shamkav  al- 
bum. But  what  does  it  DO 
to  you?  Asks  our  den  mo- 
ther, reading  the  National 
Observer.  We  do  not  ans- 
wer. Probably  because  we 
left  five  minutes  ago. 

The  man  sits  before  us 
and  without  any  noticeable 
strain  phases  Into  a  wal- 
rus. BuC  It  doesn't  seem  to 
do  tum  any  good  because  he 
still 

can't  see 

isn't  sure 

doesn't  know 

The  night  that  we  learned 
all  of  this  we  were  drink- 
ing milk  In  a  neon  plastic 
place. 

smiley  metal 

sterile  echoing 

bright  shining 
We  had  all  come  In,  five 
bodies,  but  the  minds  were 
not  quite  separable.  Not 
one  mind  by  any  means, 
though.  And  it  was  hard 
because    we    knew      these 


things  buc  l;iL'^\v  [lui  wt 
couldn't  ever  tell  che  peo- 
ple. Not  even  the  man  who 
brokght  us  what  we  wanted 
would  understand.  And  so 
each  of  us  had  to  maintain 
the  knowledge  alone,  and  it 
hurt.  We  knew  it  had  not 
been  good  when  a  before 
peaceful  face  said  — 
did  you  see  those  people? 
they  were  from  mychurch 

Oh,  but  now  we  see  that 
everything  Is  all  right. 

And  sometimes  we  won- 
der what  President  Nlck- 
erson  is  doing  right  now. 
We  hope  he's  not  worrying 
or  losing  sleep. 

In  the  marnlngs  we 
sometimes  think  of  the  lady 
who  told  us  that  the  rising 
sun  Is  a  phallic  symbol. 
But  she's  nut  all  bad  and 
not    really    too  frustrated. 

Yesterday,  we  found  Jay 
in  the  Morning  becuase  we 
discovered  that  on  page  13 
of  our  mind-screw  book  it 
says 

Conclusion:  Al!  mumbos 
are  sharks. 

Ah,  but  we'  re  getting  away 
from  the  subject, 

Moses  Richardson,  Fun- 
damsncals  of  Mathematics 
New    York,    1967.   page  13. 
You  asked  us  -  Is  there 
life  after  birth? 
Let    us    say   Just   this: 
Which  came  first  — 
the    lady    or    the   tiger? 

by  Janet  Young 


1  saw  an  old  friend  the  ottier  day. 
He  asked  not  Fiow  I  was; 
But  wished  I'd  cut  my  halrl 

Walking  through  the  woods  of  the 
Mellow  season,  1  saw  a.  girt 
silting,  reading,  liy  a  tree. 
She  said,  "She  had  to  get  away 
From  II  alll" 
But  almost  cried! 

A  woman  asked  me  it  I  might  get 
Drafted.  1  said.  "1  hope  not. 
Because  I  couldn't  kill  a  man." 
She  laughed! 

I've  walked  the  beach  and  studied  each  w 

When  I  thought  I  was  in  love, 

I  aaKed  the  sun. 

There,  on  the  tide's  edge 

I  can 

Run 

Dream 

Cry  .....  then  smile. 

I've  never  kissed  a  tree 

But  if  they  ever  lake  this 

Away  from  me,  I'll  die. 


F  rank  Gallant 


Graduation  Day 


They  already  knew. 

I  blew  my  mind  and  fled. 


J 
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Doesn't  It 
Really  Concern 
You??r 

Although  I  do  not  claiir. 
to  be  an  expert  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  I  have  been 
there  and  I  feel  that  1  have 
gained  more  inelght  into 
the  subject  than  many  of 
those  who  have  not. 

Today  our  country  seems 
to  have  an  abundance  ofin- 
dlvlduals  who  seem  to  have 
a  great  need  for  public 
recognition.  However,  in- 
stead of  channeling  their 
resources  into  something 
worthwhile  they  stage  dem- 
onstrations against  a  war 
which  many  of  them  do  not 
even  understand. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Our 
allies  are  the  South  Viet- 
nainese,  to  whose  assis- 
tance we  have  come.  The 
Viet  Cong  have  invaded 
South  Vietnam,  with  aid  — 
in  material  and  person- 
nel —  from  Red  China. 
The  latest  battle  reports 
from  Vietnam  have  proven 
that  not  only  are  the  North 
Vietnamese  getting  equip- 
ment from  Red  China,  but 
also  Red  Chinese  soldiers 
are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  the  Viet  Cong. 

However,  supporting  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
is  not  our  only  mission  in 
this  war.  We  are  also  fight- 
ing to  protect  our  own  free- 
doms. Communist  coun- 
tries, such  as  Red  China, 
seem  to  make  a  habit  out 
of  taking  over  other  coun- 
tries, directly  or  indirect- 
ly. If  we,  as  a  major  pow- 
er in  the  world,  allow  this 
to  contlrfte,  it  could  come 
to  the  point  where  Red 
China,  having  acquired  all 
of  Asia,  would  have  the 
power  and  strength  to  at- 
tack the  United  States.  Im- 
possible? Too  far  away  to 
worry  about?  No.  The  time 
10  stop  Red  China,  or  any 
country  like  her,  is  now — 
before  it  is  too  late.  We 
are  doing  just  that  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

Those  men  in  Vietnam 
are  fighting  to  protect  free- 
dom and  the  American  way, 
but  someone  who  is  not 
there  and  never  has  been 
feels  that  he  has  the  right 
10  demonstrate.  Is  It  not 
Ironic  that  the  men  in  Viet- 
nam are  fighting  to  protect 
that  freedom  which  the 
demonstrator  so  willingly 
employs  to  criticize  the 
msn  in  Vietnam  who  are 
fighting  to  protectthatvery 
freedom  on  which  the  dem- 
onstrator depends? 

All  our  policies  and  all 
the  things  that  this  country 
stands  for  are  being  put  to 
trial  on  the  battle  fields  of 
Vietnam,  The  whole  coun- 
try should  —but  does  not- 
back  the  fight  for  the  free- 
doms that  we  so  readily  en- 
joy. The  men  In  Vietnan. 
need  support,  not  Justfrorr. 
weapons  and  equipment,  but 
from  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans.  Therefore,  I 
ask  you  all  to  stop  and  think 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
ask,  "Doesn't  It  Really 
Concern  Vou"??? 

Howard  A,  Thomas 


Era  Of  Mediocrity 


The  Paleolithic  and  Neo- 
lithic Ages  have  long  since 
passed.  The  Middle  Ages 
of  noblemen  and  armored 
knights  have  seen  their 
days  also.  People  today  live 
in  the  "Atomic  Age,  '  the 
age  of  scientists  such  as 
Einstein  and  others,  but  we 
also  live  in  the  "Era  of 
Mediocrity,"  an  era  that 
has  not  yet  been  fully  wit- 
nessed by  the  people  who 
live  in  it.  For  decades 
Americans  have  worked 
productively  together  to 
strengthen  their  countn' 
and  bring  the  "Good  Life 
to  their  offspring.  It  Is 
now.  In  the  I96t)'s,  that  the 
"Great  Society"  is  enjoy- 
ing the  tolls  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Life,  in  general, 
has  been  made  quite  easy 
for  the  youth  of  America. 
Modern  technology  has 
brought  him  the  car  forthe 
weekends,  the  electrical 
and  gas  combustion  appli- 
ances to  shorten  his  work- 
ing time  and  increase  his 
leisure  time.  The  machines 
of  today  have  met  halfway 
with  man  so  that  his  life 
is  comfortable. 

This  is  foten  cited  as 
man's  greatest  achieve- 
ment, but  isn't  it  also  his 
greatest  downfall?  The  av- 
erage output  of  man's  pro- 
ductive energy  is  cut  in 
half;  With  this  drastic  cut 
in  productive  energy  it 
seems  that  man  will  not 
advance  beyond  his  pre- 
sently comfonable  level  of 
living.  Even  in  the  schools 
of  America  today  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  greater  per- 
centage ofstudenisnolong- 
er  work  for  the  "A",  but 
rather  are  satisfied  with 
the  mediocre  "C". 

Mankind  has  found  It  easy 
CO  live  m  this  "valley  of 
the  halfway  job",  and  ap- 
parently there  is  no  im- 
mediate force  that  is  about 
to  drive  man  to  utilize  his 
full  capabilities  except  man 
himself.  The  college  stu- 
dents of  America  today  are 
in  the  best  position  toalle- 
viate  this  evolutionary 
state  of  mind.  By  realizing 
Us  presence  and  the  slow- 
ing down  effect  it  has  on 
mankind,  weshoulddemon- 
scrate  our  future  leader- 
ship by  setting  the  pace  for 
our  fellow  men  to  follow. 
Each  student  should  strive 
to  fulfill  his  or  her  intel- 
lectual capacities,  for  the 
future  productivity  of  man- 
kind will  depend  on  lead- 
ers who  are  willing  to  work 
and  know  how,  too. 

Thomas  O'Shaughnessy 


(l.„,..    in  M..  Ju,i    III,, 
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e  Just  once  again, 
"im  your  yellow  hair  BllsteninR,  rich 
Wiih  sunllehl,  and  your  eyes 
Brown,  like  Ihe  earth  when 
Rain  has  encouraged 
The  coolness  o(  mud. 
Say  nothing  at  first,  speak 
With  your  hands  as  they  grasp 
Mine  llghlly,  but  tenderly, 
Remembering  how  you  once 
Loved  my  laughing  face 
And  helpless  glance. 

Let  us  roam  logelher  through 

The  monumenis  of  yesterday's  Illusions 

And  linger  with  awe  before 

The  hurt  of  reality. 

Forgive  me  If  before 

!  would  voyage  only  in  calmer  seas, 

8ui  !  was  a  child  then,  and  my  fears 

Ban  far  and  deep. 

Spare  me  nothing  now,  my  friend; 

Leave  no  question  In  my  mind. 

Lei  me  soak  in  the  honesly  of  It  all 

And  when  all  has  been  said,  softly 

Smile  and  leave  the  woman 

You  have  freed. 


Thp  Jun^'If  Revi,iie.l 

What  we  are  often  sure  about 
sometimes  isn't  there. 
Art  m  Justifies  [he  artist. 
Who  Is  to  say  what  Is  tieauty'? 

Obscure  Idealism  is  oftentimes  stilted 
The  Whiteness  not  quite  white 
And  the  Blackness  no  black 
Ail  of  life  melts  to  grey, 

A  Wistful  eitpresslon  reveals  dreams  now  lost 
A  forgotten  friend  recalled  perchance 
Time  now  long  past  of  vouth  beauty 
Innocence  and  Arrogance,  Illusion  and  Reality. 

Sumner  Wallace  Webster 


B)   Luvel, 

She  Is  the  sweet  flowing  forest 
breeze, 

And  I,  the  new  dawn  awakenlDg 
to  her  kiss. 

She  IS  the  morning's  [irsl  chilled 

And  1,  the  spring  blade's  trembling 
with  her  touch. 

She  Is  the  young  dove's  warm 

breath, 

And  I.  the  glistening  rays  playing 
In  lis  mist. 

She  Is  the  higb  meadow's  moving 

And  t,  tbe  puffed  cloud's  listening 
to  each  note. 

She  Is  the  newborn's  curious  tender 
erasp. 

And  I    the  soft  lips  nudging 
each  finger  tip. 

She  is  the  smallest  kitten's  bart>ed 

tongue. 

And  I.  the  child's  e)8el«  shrieking 
after  each  delight, 

She  Is  only  my  last  lovely 

And  I.  must  meet  the  brightening 


Paul  Hammond 


Once  VmiU  Green  Feel 
{Anti-Sermon  No.    1) 


Once  Slalned  glass  moved  my  mind  to  colour 

Once  stained  panes  pushed  tightly  against  one  another 

0ncelsann"p"ast7uear''    ""''   '*"*'"'^<'   '"«   P'S'-eoled  paJlo, 

Once  with  green  feet  I  felt  1  knew  what  was 

Once  the  heat  came  through  but  one  fane.  Whence  one  pane 

Once  breeched,  the  heat  calmly  coloured 

Once  I  sat  seething,  it  bleached  my  teeth 

Once  green,  my  feet  forsook  their  former  selves- 

Once  canvassed,  now  patterned  subtly 

Once  I  noticed  Colours,  Colours! 

Once  sleeves  shone  silver  blue,  shoes  rank  red 

Once  was  a  rainbow  revealed  on  placid  trousers 

Once  collage  complicated. 

Once  stained  glass  moves  my  mind  to  colours  1  remember 

Once  with  green  feet  I  felt  1  knew  what  was. 

Anthony  DeLorento 


Confederates  invadedand 
set  fire  to  New  York  City 
Nov.  25,  1864. 


f. 

i  the  zoo  primary  ballot 

{political  affiliation 

'     democrat republican  — 

'  independent - 


PRES,  CANDIDATE 
EUGENE   MCCARTHY RICHARD  NIXON- 
ROBERT  KENNEDY 

NELSON  ROCKEFELLER- 
LYNDON  JOHNSO.N RONALD  REAGAN- 


VOTE  FOR  ONLY  ONE 


In  (heir  wild  world,  elvpha^r^ 
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The  Kepi 


iJid  tccordlDf  ly  1  rno 

and  vltb  purposa  do  1  n«e 

eooglomaraia  ralplni  boon  da 

know  my  odor  by  rcpnlalloo 

whlppliic  kHpera  ■«• 

tlwlr  acltatloD 

u  my  odor  alldas 

(Up«rinK  comaly  llluslou) 

Into  lb*  kaimal  city 

1  am  dui(«roiu  as  1  nm 

tbo  ka«p«ra  ban 

fearvd  my  scant 

tomorrow  tb»  bouads 

wtlt  b*  pattamed  to 

Indapaadeiitly  daplora 

my  oUy  patb 

and  accordlncly  t  run 

from  tbalr  serTlca  do  1  flaa 


AiitbODy  DaLorenso 


Rhen  I  Has  ^ine 

Wbao  t  was  nlna 

All  tba  kids  m  scbool.  I  tboucU, 
Want  oTor  to  Jack's  house 
To  play  war. 

I  naad  to  halo  to  (at  shot, 
Alvaya  said,  "You  mluvdl" 
But  aUll,  thay  mada  mo 
Count  to  tan. 

Ou 
Two 
Tbraa,  F'r,  tin 
SI*  Sot's,  ol|bl 
NlDa 
Tod 

I'M  AUVE  AGAIN  I 

Nov  I'm  Qlnatma. 

Got  a  lattar  from  a  frlaiid 

In  VlalDam,  tha  other  day. 

Ra  said  tboyn  changed  the  rules. 

Jack  fot  abot  yesterday, 

And  dldot  hHT»  to  count  to  ten. 

Frank  Gallad 


Advtntures  Of  Igmo 


Igmo  was  lonesome  and 
Irusirated,  ai  times  he  felt 
Uke  he  was  outside  of 
everything  around  him.  It 
was  during  these  periods 
that  hie  constant  frustra- 
tion usually  turned  into  a 
walling  wall  of  melancholy 
that  knew  no  borders.  He 
did  have  some  friends,  but 
they  were  just  that 
friends.  The  only  thing  that 
could  alleviate  the  black- 
ness that  engulfed  him  was 
the  soft  caress  and  Insipid 
conversation  of  a  ■K'sglrl. 

One  nite  he  went  to  a  col- 
lege mixer  and  met  a  girl 
named  Slug.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight.  She  went  toCape 
Cod  Communal  College  al- 
so, and  her  father  was  one 
of  Hyannls'  most  respected 
citizens.  Slug  had  short 
blonde  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
cute  figure,  and  an  LBJ 
nose.  This  last  facial  fea- 
ture disturbed  Igmo  at 
first,  but  then  he  thought, 
"What  the  hell,  beauty  is 
only  skin  deep.* 

They  danced  all  nite  to 
the  wild  beat  of  The  Four 
Acid  -  Heads,  and  Igmo 
continually  whispered 
thoughts  of  love  Into  Slug's 
sweet  white  ear.  When  it 
was  time  to  leave,  he  asked 
her  If  she  would  like  to 
malce  a  scene  at  his  pad. 
Ten  minutes  later,  the 
star-crossed  lovers  were 
tooling  down  the  road  In 
Igmo's  Fifty-Eight  Ford 
Sedan  painted  pink  and 
brown. 

As  they  sped  by  a  sleezy 
motel,  Igmo  almost  asked 
her  If  she  would  like  to  stt^ 
there.  But  he  decidednotto 
because  everyone  knew  that 
the  Cape  Cod  Communal 
College  coeds  were  good 
girls.  However,  this  last 
fact  did  not  discourage  Ig- 
mo because  he  figured 
there  usually  was  at  least 
a  ten  per  cent  liaibillty  in- 
herent in  any  societal 
group,  Thtnklngof  this  pos- 
sibility cheered  him  up  and 
he  began  to  whistle  "What 
Now  My  Love?" 

The  first  thing  Igmo  did 
when  they  arrived  at  his 
mad  pad  was  to  break  open 
a  quart  of  Wild  Irish  Rose 
wine.  Then  they  sat  on  the 
floor  and  got  down  to  some 
serious  drinking.  Slug  ask- 
ed him  why  he  didn't  wear 
a  beard  or  a  mustache.  Ig- 
mo replied  that  he  had 
never  really  thought  about 
It.  After  awhile,  the  wine 
and  the  mood  began  to  get 
to  them  and  they  started 
to  nibble  and  kiss  each 
other.  Which  goes  to  prove 
that  even  a  dumb  guy  like 
Igmo  can  make  a  girl  from 
Cape  Cod  Communal  Col- 
lege. 


^^m 


Clirlat  the  Tiger's  soul  is  striped 
with  one  of  red  and  one  of  white 

K  his  fur  gets  wot  I  think 
Christ  the  Tiger  may  look  pink. 

The  Sermon  Of  The  Tithing 

1  hsTe  had  a  vision  in  which  I 

pass  the  oHerlnt  plate  to  lake 

the  blood-lithe  due  me  from  the  world,  and 

heaped  upoo  my  pUte  are  bodies  to  be  used 

10  pay  the  obllgalloQ  of  the  gift.  With  (reniled  blows 

of  tempered  steel  1  crusb  tha  skulls 

to  shapeless  burst  balloons,  the  soft  brains  splatter  out,  I 

rip  the  bodies  tlU  the  flesh  hangs  down  m  ooilne  strips 

and  tear  the  limbs  away  until 

a  stream  of  crimson  anguish  nows  from  ravaged  corpses, 

showers  down  upon  the  writhing  Hend  I  have  become. 

I  am  ecstatic  In  my  bath  of  blood, 

and  aU  the  nights  of  terror  and  aching  days 

encrusted  round  my  Urabs  like  caking  mud 

t>egln  to  loosen,  finally  wash  away; 

then  fresh  at  last,  untainted,  free  again 

I  drink  the  gushing  blood  with  passioned  loy 

until  I  drown  with  new  peace  In  my  heart, 

the  pained  years  gone  and  comfort  In  my  bones. 

The  Sacrament 

They  sat  around  the  table, 

twelve  of  them,  and  one  was  you. 

Christ  the  Tiger  was  the  host. 

He  broke  the  bread,  and  said: 

this  is  my  body;  eat; 

do  this  In  remembrance  of  me. 

He  ate,  and  there  was  none  left. 

Vou  whispered  in  confusion  with  the  others. 

He  poured  wine,  and  said: 

this  IS  my  life;  drink; 

do  ttils  in  remembrance  of  me. 

He  drank,  and  there  was  none  left. 

You  eleven  sat  solemnly. 

We  are  hungry.  Lord,  you  cried, 

and  we  are  tUrsty. 

We  too  are  your  disciples. 

Multiply  thyself,  Lord, 

as  fishes  and  loaves, 

that  we  may  also  eat  of  your  body 

and  drink  of  your  life. 

You  were  one,  and  you  spoke  too. 

Christ  the  Tiger  looked  away,  and  said: 

the  day  of  miracles  Is  past, 

A  strange  look  crossed  his  face: 

the  food  sat  111  upon  his  bowels. 

He  rted  to  a  comer  and  puked, 

puked  out  the  bread. 

The  corner,  In  disgust,  opened 

and  walked  away. 

He  puked  out  the  wine,  too. 

and  It  ran  down  the  spreading  floorboards 

and  was  gone. 

Then   before  you  all,  he  dissolved  himself. 

Looking  for  a  wall  to  walk  through, 

and  a  heaven  Into  which  to  ascend, 

he  wept  nothingness,  and  said 

(to  no  one  —  you  had  all  gone): 

do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. 

The  Candy  rrucifielinn 

In  the  Year  of  the  Lion  came  Christ  the  Tiger 

stretching  his  back  in  the  summer  garden, 

tilting  Ms  head  against  the  sun. 

He  was  terrible,  and  he  was  beautiful. 

His  voice  was  a  deep  roar  that 

might  have  chilled  the  bones  of  last  year's  dead, 

yet,  tensing  the  strength  that  flowed  beneath 

the  soft  curves  of  his  svelte  striped  fur, 

shaking  himself  with  casual  grace, 

his  beauty  charmed  all  who  passed  Um  by. 

He  was  a  parable  to  man, 

but  as  he  lay  In  reverent  peace 

a  klas  of  lying  love  betrayed  his  soul. 

The  citizenry  came  to  march  Mm  to  the  bill 

(murmuring  self-consciously  of  duty  to  the  law) 

and  nailed  him  up.  He,  who  after  all 

had  waited  for  this  time, 

thought  bis  destiny  fulfilled. 

Strangely    it  seems,  though,  they  nailed  him  up 

not  for  his  crime;  tMs  having  stripes 

of  different  hues;  it  wasn't  thai  —  they 

nailed  Mm  up  t>ecause  It  was 

the  Lion's  year  and  he  was  Christ 

the  Tiger  and  the  time  was  wrong. 

Not  vtolenl  men.  they  said  that  they 

who  did  n  necessary  deed 

would  do  It  kindly  as  could  tM; 

thay  nailed  him  up  with  candy  nails 

upon  an  ice-cream  cross  that  soon 

began  to  melt  across  his  bead; 

denied  the  dignified  career 

of  death  In  blood  he  quickly  drowned 

In  flowing  sweets  ttiat  sugar-choked 

the  final  word,  forgiveness,  he  had  planned, 

J,  Rounds 


lleer  blends  Into  wild  country. 


A  Day  In  A  Harvest  Camp 
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Richard  D.  Pelletier 

"Vou  can'i  work  today;  It's 
too  lale.  Charlie  will  help  you 
rind  an  empty  bunk,  and  you  can 
gel  squared  away.  We  eal  at 
slx-thirly.'"  The  man  speaklnglo 


me   ^ 


.   the   . 


was  the  boss,  the  man  In  charge 
of  the  camp.  He  seemed  kind 
and  undersiandinR.  I  supposed  he 
hired  iimi)'  men  like  me  (or 
only  a  day  or  two, 

•'Thank  you,"  I  said.  1  was 
a  little  surprised.  They  were 
golns  to  feed  me  and  put  me  up 
before  1  did  any  work. 

Charlie  was  old  and  walked 
as  though  he  was  about  to  tall 
over,  but  he  was  not  slow.  He 
was  already  out  the  door. Isprung 
out  ot  the  chair  and  went  alter 
him,  afraid  he  would  vanish  like 
a  white  rabbit. 

"I'll  meet  you  on  Ih'  other 
side,"  he  said.  1  had  to  bring 
my  motorcycle  around. 

The  several  buildings  were  not 
really  arranged,  hut  clustered, 
and  you  went  around  corners  to 
gel  from  door  to  door.  I  was 
ramlUar  with  barracks  --  they 
all  looked  the  same,  I  rode  be- 
tween two  buildings  and  Into  an 
open  area,  a  sort  of  Inner  yard. 
Charlie  held  a  screen  door  open 
and  waited  until  I  lound  a  spot 
on  the  ground  hard  enough  to 
support  the  motorcycle. 

A  fat  beagle -like  dog  was 
sprawled  In  the  hot  dust  and  paid 
no  attention  when  I  stepped  over 
It  onto  the  steps.  "That'sSarah." 
Charlie  explained.  Those  two 
words  seemed  to  tell  everything 
about  the  dog. 

I  followed  him  In  and  down 
the  aisle.  It  was  dark  at  first 
and  almost  cool.  "This  one's 
emp(y."  he  said  as  he  turned 
a  mattress  over.  It  looked  as 
though  someone  had  gotten  sick 
on  (his  other  side,  so  he  turned 
It  back.  "You  get  two  sheets 
and  a  blanket,  and  you  wash  the 
sheets  yourself.  There's  a  big 
sink  over  in  the  shower-house." 
He  moved  to  the  window.  "You 
can't  see  It  from  here,  but  you 
lusl  goaroundthatcornerthere." 
I  leaned  a  little  and  looked  out 
from  where  I  was  to  show  I 
was  listening. 

"Where  can  I  put  my  stuff?" 
I  asked.  "Can  1  lock  it  up  some- 
where'""  He  thought  for  a 
moment,  then  led  me  back  out. 
We  stepped  over  Sarah  and 
crossed  the  clearing. 

I  lookeS  at  my  motorcycle  as 
we  passed.  She  --  lalways called 
It  "she"  --  was  dirty  and  hot 
and  looked  tired.  The  front  wheel 
was  turned  so  the  headlight  faced 
down.  She  looked  delected,  even 
apologetic,  as  though  she  were 
sorry  for  not  carrying  me  to 
better  things. 

Charlie  kicked  up  clouds  of 
dust,  so  1  could  have  found  him 
even  it  I  had  not  seen  him  turn 
the  corner. 

"This  Is  the  mess  hall,"  he 
pointed  and  then  turned  to  un- 
lock a  door  directly  across  the 
alley  from  It.  "Nobody  goes  In 
here  but  me.  We  put  a  lot  ot 
things  that  we  need  In  here,  U 
somebody  wants  domething,  they 
come  gel  Charlie.'"  The  UHle 
room  was  cluttered  with  rusted 
hardware  and  cases  of  soda  pop. 
I  told  him  I  would  put  my  things 
In  there  right  away  and  then  lock 
It  up.  '■Ok,"  he  said,  and  added, 
"Nobody  usually  has  anything  to 
lock  up.  It'll  be  sate  here." 
He  went  off  to  finish  his  work, 
whatever  that  was,  and  I  returned 
to  my  motorcycle.  There  was  a 
mountain  of  luggage  on  the  back. 
I  was  stupid:  the  best  way  to 
travel  Is  to  travel  light.  I  had 
a  tiny  trunk,  a  canvas  bag,  a 
sleeping  bag  with  two  blankets 
and  a  small  tent  --  and  two 
over-slzed  saddlebags.  Shewas  a 
big,  beautiful  machine;  and  she 
worked  hard.  I  had  paid  over  a 
thousand  dollars  for  her  a  few 
months  earlier  --  now  1  was 
almost  broke.  Kelt  Ihad  married 
a  high-class  girl  and  had  brought 
her  Into  hard  limes, 

I  looked  around  at  the  walls 
of  those  wooden  structures  and  at 
what  tittle  countryside  I  could  see 
Iwlween  them.  Ihadneverthought 
of  Calirornia  as  dry  and  dusty. 
I  locked  up  everything  but  work 
clothes,  a  change  of  underwear, 
lolleirtes,    and    a    book    1    was 


reading  called  "The  Way  Up." 
I  found  the  building  to  which 
Charlie  had  referred  --  a 
common  john  and  shower-housB 
My  body  was  aching  for  soap 
and  water,  and  as  t  pulled  at 
my  buttons  I  gave  thanks  for 
places  like  Ihts  --  places  that 
wilt  lake  a  man  In  when  he  Is 
down,  I  stayed  under  the  shower 
until  I  could  feel  myself 
wrinkling,  then  ga  out  and  went 
to  one  of  the  sinks,  Vou  never 
know  how  great  It  Is  to  be  really 
clean  until  you've  been  really 
dirtv.  The  weeds  had  crept  In  on 
my  face,  so  thai  my  beard  ran 
beyond  Its  borders.  1  promptly 
trimmed  it  to  a  more  familiar 
form,  a  pointed  goalee  connected 
by  two  vertical  bars  to  a  trim 
moustache.  My  hair  was  long-- 
down  to  the  middle  of  my  neck. 
I  liked  It  long.  1  was  still  young 
enough  to      get     away     with  it. 

1  wondered  what  sort  o(  recep- 
tion I  would  get.  What  did  squash 
pickers  look  like,  ani-way?  Some 
of  Ihem  would  be  Mexicans.  Ihad 
picked  lemons  with  them  down  In 
Yuma  and  had  seen  them  in  the 
California  harvest  areas.  There 
would  probably  be  a  few 
Negroes  —  there  always  were  in 
lObs  like  this.  Where  were  they 
now?  I  had  no  Idea  where  the 
fields  were.  I  had  been  told  that 
buses  carried  the  men  out  early 
in  the  morning  and  carted  them 
back  at  night.  They  would  be 
coming  back  shortly.  I  I  was 
already  after  five  o'clock. 

I  returned  to  the  barracks  and 
lay  down.  Charlie  hadbroughl  my 
blanket  and  sheets.  How  long 
would  I  stay  here''  Just  long  en- 
ough to  get  a  Utile  traveling 
money.  One  day.  Then  whaf 
Go  to  San  Francisco,  maybe. 
Maybe  find  some  of  "mypeople" 
--  people  with  long  hair  and 
beards.  Or  maybe  get  a  haircut 
and  shave  off  the  beard.  Maybe 
then  I  could  look  lor  a  decent 
job.  I  thought  I  might  gel  the 
motorcycle  back  in  good  con- 
dition and  ride  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Maytw.  That  made  me 
think  of  my  mother.  What  was 
her  son  doing  with  his  life''  HelH 
I  got  up  and  made  my  bed.  trying 
not  to  think  of  my  mother  and 
the  other  side  of  that  mattress 
at  the  same  time.  I  wondered 
how  often  these  men  got  sick. 
There  was  a  kind  of  wall, 
a  partition,  next  to  my  bunk. 
It  was  about  five  feet  high  and 
provided  a  minimum  of  privacy. 
Several  of  these  divided  the 
barracks  into  "rooms"  of  iwo 
bunks  each.  I  noticed  now  that 
someone  was  sleeping  on  the 
other  side  of  my  panillon.  Why 
was  he  not  In  the  fields''  I  sup- 
posed he  was  sick  He  was  old. 
Having  made  my  bed,  I  lay 
down  again.  It  was  good  to  have 
a  l>ed.  For  (he  past  five  days 
I  had  lived  In  a  four-by-flve 
shed,  built  on  to  the  side  of 
a  church.  They  had  found  me 
that  morning,  the  priest  and 
custodian,  and  hadthrown  meout. 
In  all  fairness,  I  should  expUln 
that  11  was  the  custodian  who 
threw  me  out;  the  priest  merely 
watched  --  he  seemed  em- 
barrassed, bless  his  heart. 

I  thought  about  that  past 
summer.  I  had  worked  for  a 
resort  motel  on  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  memory  of  it  com- 
forted me  now,  l  thought  about 
the  big  plans  I  had  bad  for 
traveling  all  over  NorthAmerica 
by  motorcycle,  I  thought  about 
Oregon  and  Canada  and  riding 
down  the  road  with  money  in  my 
pocket.  Then  I  thought  about  the 
money  running  out  like  it  had. 
I  thought  about  Sarah,  out  there 
in  the  dust  .  I  thought  about 
supper.  ...  1  fell  asleep. 

People  were  walking  around  and 
talking,  and  I  woke  up.  The  talking 
was  mumbled  and  scattered.  It 
was  getting  dark,  so  the  lights 
were  on.  1  rose  to  my  elbow 
and  studied  the  light  bulb  hanging 
over  the  aisle,  because  I  was 
not  ready  to  exchange  awkward 
greetings,  When  I  finally  glanced 
around  I  saw  thai  no  one  was 
looking  at  me,  not  even  my 
"roommate"  silting  on  the  bunk 
next  10  mine.  He  was  shori  and 
Wiry  with  ruffled  light-brown  hair 
and  an  excited  face.  He  was 
gathering  his  few  belongings  and 
stuffing  them  into  a  tattered  can- 
vas   gripsack.    As  he  salvaged 


two  wooden  matches  from  the 
dusty  windowsill  .ind  put  Ihem  In 
his  shirt  pocket,  he  saw  I  was 
watching  him. 

"Evening,  neighbor."  I  said, 
trying  lo  sound  at  ease,  "Moving 

He  looked  down  quickly,  then 
up.  Ihen  down  again  and  put  his 
foot  across  his  knew  to  adiust 
his  sock  as  though  it  were  knotted 
up  Inside,  li  might  have  been. 
It  was  filthy. 

"Gotta  catch  a  train.  Got  a  job 
upstate.  Boss  Is  taking  me  to 
the  yard  so's  1  c-an  gettheseven- 
Ihlrly    to  Salinas,   Good   luck!" 

He  ran  out.  He  probably  did 
that  a  lot.  He  looked  like  the 
unsteady  kind,  whose  Ideaof  going 
places  was  just  to  go  some  place 
else.  Such  people  substituted 
movement  lor  improvement.  He 
had  said  "Good  luck"  in  that 
tone  which  hinted  that  his  luck 
was  belter  than  mine,  msybe 
because  he wasleavingthlscamp, 
and  I  was  |ust  arriving.  SUenlly, 
I    wished    him    luck    In    return. 

Across  the  aisle,  a  man  was 
tucking  a  grimy  denim  shirt  Into 
baggy  trousers.  Something  about 
baggy  trousers  with  cuffs  always 
annoyed  me  --  I  hated  the  sight 
ot  them.  This  man  had  just  taken 
a  shower  and  was  putting  on  the 
same  sweaty  clothes  hehadtaken 
off  minutes  before.  Whalthe hell'' 
On  the  bunk  t>ehlnd  him,  a  grey- 
haired  man  In  a  blue  double- 
breasted  coat  was  curled  up  like 
a  prenatal  child.  His  lace  was 
marvellous;  thin.  worn,  andwise. 
f  found  out  later  that  the  men 
called  him  The  Doctor.  Most  of 
these  men  had  no  names,  they 
were  never  in  one  camp  long 
enough, 

The  old  man  on  Ihe  other  side 

of  my  pariltlon  was  awake  now. 
He  was  coughing  severely  --  It 
sounded  as  though  he  was  going 
to  puke  each  lime  the  breath  was 
all  out  of  him.  but  then  he  would 
suck  In  more  air  and  cough 
again, 

"Hey,  Tony,  --  got  cigarette''" 
he  managed  to  say  lo  his  young 
friend  with  him.  Tony  had  no 
cigarette,  but  he  had  a  few  words 
for  the  old  man.  It  sounded  like 
scolding.  It  was  in  Spanish.  The 
old  man  grumbled  and  got  up, 
1  saw  him  come  around  and  sur- 
vey the  barracks,  and  then  he 
looked  at  me.  His  eyes  shone 
interest,  and  he  smiled  a  tooth- 
less welcome.  He  coughed  his  way 
over  to  the  bunk  ne«  lo  mine 
and  sat  down. 

"Col  cigarette'" 
"Sorry,    grandfather.    I   don't 
smoke." 

He  coughed  heavily  and  turned 
to  look  at  Ihe  men  across  the 
aisle. 

"Craiy  son  o'  bitches."  he 
grumbled.  "Work  hard  everyday 
the  week ,  save  dolla  r  penny  so  go 
to  town  and  buy  wine.  So  much 
money  (or  wine.  So  much  money 
tor  what''  Craty  son  o'  bilches. 
They  leave  here  no  better.  Work 
for  nothing." 

He  looked  to  see  If  I  was 
listening. 

'Tm  very  old  man,  but  1  work 
hard.  I  work  Jusi  as  hard  as 
young  man.  But  I  don't  work  to- 
day 'cause  I  sick.  They  ask  m« 
this  morning,  'Santos,  you  work 
today*  I  say  no,  lOO  sick.  But 
can't  slay  sick.  Work  maybefour 
days,  Ihen  not  work  two  days. 
Got  lo  work  or  I  don't  stay. 
Lose  more  than  hundred  dollars 
if  1  don't  stay." 

I  found  out  later  that  a  bonus 
ot  ten  cents  was  given  tor  each 
box  of  squash  that  you  picked. 
but  If  you  quit  the  job  before 
the  end  of  harvest,  you  forfeited 
all  your  bonus. 

A  bell  clanged  twice,  and  the 
men  drifted  out  into  the  yard. 
The  mess  hall  door  would  be  open 
in  a  few  minutes.  My  stomach 
resented  Ihe  wall.  We  gathered 
around  the  door  and  yet  stood 
apart  Irom  one  another.  Nobody 
said  much.  The  man  with  Ihe 
baggy  trousers  kept  his  hands 
In  his  pockets  and  seemedlocon- 
centrale  on  not  looking  very 
bright.  He  gazed  al  my  motor- 
cycle, which  I  had  leaned  against 
one  of  Ihe  buildings. 

''I  could  ride  that  motorcycle," 
he  said.  "I  could  Just  get  on 
It  and  ride  It." 

I  doubted  It,  Even  if  he  could 
have    ridden  II  and  used  It  to 


go  to  new  places,  chances  were 
his  luck  would  not  have  been 
changed.  That  motorcycle  had 
certainly  not  carried  me  to  any 

milk  and  honey.  Milk  and  honey 
came  from  sweat. . .  .That  thought 
put  a  bad  taste  In  my  mouth, 
and  I  was  relieved  to  see  Ihe 
mess  hall  door  open. 

We  were  served  beans  andrlce 
at  a  counier  and  carried  our 
plates  over  to  the  table,  a  long 
wooden  table  running  the  length 
of  the  dining  area.  Actually,  It 
was  made  up  of  several  tables 
set  together  --  Itie  kind  you  see 
In  roadside  picnic  areas.  As  we 
all  became  seilled,  II  was 
suddenly  apparent  that  there  were 
only  nineteen  or  twenty  men  here. 
I  supposed  others,  mostly  Ihe 
Mexicans,    lived   with   families. 

Conversation,  as  earlier,  was 
low  and  scattered.  Occasionally, 
one  raucous  voice  would  stand 
out,  but  not  lor  long,  .  ,  .The 
Doctor  sal  apart,  eating  with  his 
face  down  close  lo  his  plate. 
He  seemed  to  relish  his  meal.  . . 
1  sat  alone  because  I  was  hungry 
and  had  nothing  to  say. 

One  of  Ihe  few  lively  voices 
belonged  to  a  curly-haired, 
copper-faced  man  with  what 
looked  like  a  wool  sportcoat.  He 
was  very  sociable.  With  belter 
luck  he  might  have  been  a  sales- 
man or  a  public  relations  man. 
For  want  of  a  name,  I  called 
him  The  Sport. 

I  could  not  avoid  reflecting 
on  how  Ihese  men  seemed  out 
dated.  Of  course,  they  must  have 
bought  their  clothes  in  thrift 
shops,  yet  they  seemed  natural 
In  double-breasied  coals  and 
baggy  trousers.  They  still 
"hopped"  the  freights;  1  thought 
that  had  gone  out  in  my  father's 
time.  I  had  seen  many  ot  these 
white  derelicts  loitering  about 
the  employment ofllcesinharvest 
areas,  waltlngforsomethlngeasy 
to  be  posted  on  Ihe  bullet  In  board. 
One  week,  cauliflower  might  be 
hiring,  or  maytw  strawberries 
would  be  taking  all  available 
workers  at  Increased  pay  lo  beat 
an  early  frosi.  These  employ- 
ment offices  were  gathering 
places  for  the  sediment  of  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  ihese  men  were 
not  outdated  after  alt,  but  were 
simply  tess  noticed,  left  further 
behind,  in  afaster-movlngworld. 

The  men  left  individually,  as 
they  tinlshed  eating.  1  returned 
to  my  bunk  and  read  "The  Way 
Up"  tor  awhile. 

Vive  or  six  of  themengathered 
at  the  better-lit  end  of  the  bar- 
racks and  wrapped  Idle  conver- 
sation in  a  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke.  They  drank  soda  pop, 
which  was  sold  during  meals. 
Empty  bottles  throughout  the 
barracks  Indlcatedthal  these  men 
drank  a  lot  of  pop.  There  were 
very  few  other  bottles. 

The  old  man,  Santos,  had  put 
on  his  coat  and  gone  out.  mum- 
bling something  about  a  ride  Into 

When  1  was  tired  ot  reading, 
1  played  my  harmonica.  Nobody 
seemed  to  mind,  even  though  I 
was  not  very  good,  I  played  to* 
and    lazily,    .    .    .Then   I   doted. 

The  old  man  siumbied  in  at 
elghi-thirty  and  found  his  way 
to  his  bed.  He  lay  down  and, 
In  a  tew  minutes,  was  very 
quiet,  I  thought  about  whai  he  had 
said  earlier. 

At  nine  o'clockeveryonelurned 
In,  and  the  lights  went  out. 

In  the  morning,  Ihe  boss  came 
in  and  turned  on  the  lights.  He 
walked  quickly  through  the 
building,  saying  good  morning  to 
the   lew   men   who  had  awakened 


promptly.  There  was  hardly  any 
talking  or  even  early  morning 
noise.  This  waa  no  boys'  camp, 
and  nobody  was  ehimwr.  A 
somtier.  stumbling  procession 
made  its  way  to  (he  shower- 
house.  The  dark  morning  air  was 
cool  and  sheltering.  We  seemed 
like  wearycreatures  creeping  out 
of  hiding  before  the  burning  sun 

I  joined  the  legion  of  lethargy 
and  sat  on  a  John  with  my  eyes 
closed.  I  sat  there  len  minules, 
maybe  --  not  long.  The  Johns 
seemed  to  resent  serving  ihese 
men:  They  whined  and  groaned 
and  finally  gurgled,  cursing  fate 
tor  not  placing  Ihem  in  a  palace 
or  some  place. 

Hreakfast  was  quick,  but  1  was 
not.  1  was  late  geitiag  to  the 
bus. 

"You  the  last  one?"  the  driver 
snapped. 

"Where's  Santos?''  he  shouted 
over  his  shoulder. 

Out  of  a  garble  of  meaning* 
less  answers  came  a  clear 
"Sick"  from  Santos's  young 
friend,  it  was  no  surprise. 

The  driver  closed  the  door, 
and  we  were  off.  I  sat  near  the 
middle,  t  liked  riding  on  buses, 
and  I  would  usually  sit  way  up 
front  on  the  right,  so  I  could 
see  where  the  bus  was  going, 
II  made  no  difference  on  this 
busi  we  would  not  be  taking  any 
scenic  route,  and.  besides.  It 
was  still  dark.  I  looked  around 
and  saw  nodding  heads.  The  men 
were  prolonging  their  sleep.  1 
accepted  ii  as  silent  advice  and 
closed  my  eyes. 

Before  long  we  rumbled  onto 
a  dirt  road,  and  1  knew  we 
were  almost  Itwre.  The  sky  was 
bright  In  the  east.  Fields  of 
Brussels  sprout  extended  from 
the  edge  of  the  road  to  the  edge 
of  the  world.  Then  we  passed 
fields  ot  something  else  which  I 
did  not  recognl7«  -■  asiuragus, 
maybe.  I  always  thought  of 
asparagus  when  I  thought  of 
Brussels  sprout. 

We  crossed  a  psved  road,  then 
descended  into  another  endless 
sea  of  green.  I  glanced  down 
the  rows  as  we  jogged  by  and 
recognized  the  pale  biiUious 
forms.  Squash'  Miles  and  acres 
and  ions  ot  It'  Common  sens* 
told  me  *e  could  never  be  ex- 
pected to  go  through  all  of  II, 
and  yet  I  wondered. 

When  the  bus  stopped,  the  meg 
filed  out  into  Ihe  damp  lingering 
night  air.  It  would  not  linger  for 
long.  The  sun.  poised  oo  Ihe 
horizon,  was  tiulldlng  up  heat 
and  plotting  Its  strategy  for  the 
kay.  It  wasgoinglobe  ascorcber. 

The  men  sought  directions  from 
an  overseer.  He  was  .Mexican, 
neatly  dressed  in  khaki  and  a 
broad-brimmed  white  hat  which 
glowed  yellow  with  the  early  sun. 
He  had  a  pencil-line  moustache 
and  wore  curved  sunglasses  -• 
already.  The  men  jokingly  re- 
ferred  lo  him  as  Juan  Valde  2, 

I  watched  each  man  pick  up 
a  small  wooden  box,  maybe  Iwo 
(eet  long,  a  foot-and-a-half  wide. 
and  eight  Inches  deep,  and  attach 
a  metal  handle  to  It.  Each  was 
given  a  sharp  knife.  Juan  Vatdei 
was  drawing  lines  in  the  air  with 
his  finger  Indicating  the  area 
lo  be  covered.  Each  man  stood 
at  the  end  of  a  row  and  waited. 
I  was  slow  and  had  to  pass  all 
of  them  before  t  found  a  vacant 
row.  When  Valder  saw  that  1 
was  finally  ready,  he  nodded. 
and  the  men  bent  to  their  work. 

The    man    next   to    me    was  a 

bie  Mexican,  prqbablythebiggest 

(See  Harvest  C»mp  Pg.  8) 
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'Cijnt.  from  Pg.  t: 
m  the  world.  His  face  was  classk , 
like  3  wjnied  poster  I  had  seen 
In  a  Pancho  VIIU  movie.  His  huge 
hand,  moving  quickly,  searched 
(he  plants  on  ellher  side  ol  his 
row  and  removed  the  exposed 
fruit,  I  hesltaiedtoinlerrupthim, 
tiul  1  needed  basic  Instructions, 
and  If  I  hesilaied  too  long.  1 
would  have  (0  *rlte  him  a  letter. 
'■What  do  we  pick?'-  1  asked. 
It  seemed  like  a  stupid  quesllon 
to  ask  in  the  middle  of  a  Held 
of  squash,  but  he  understood. 
He  reached  down  and (ounda  very 
fine,  very  large  squash,  whichhe 
promplly  sliced  and  dropped  into 
llie  rut,  In  siarlUng  F.ngllsM,  he 
explained,  "U  II  looks  like  a 
squash,  you  pick  It  and  throw 
It  away.  H  l>  looks  like  a  pickle, 
you  pick  H  and  keep  11."  I  looked 
over  at  his  box;  it  conlalnedwhal 
I  would  elsewhere  have  Identi- 
fied as  some  form  ot  cucumber. 
Thus  entlshtened.  I  sel  to  work. 
Seeing  that  I  was  behind  and  thai 
Juan  Valdes  was  obliviously  en- 
gageii  In  a  tete-a-tete  with  the 
bus  driver.  I  nimbly  advanced 
several  yards,  picking  two  or 
three    so-called  squash  on  the 

The  first  three  hours  were 
not  so  bad.  Somehow  I  managed 
not  to  be  left  very  tar  behind, 
working  conscientiously.  I  filled 
three  boxes  by  the  time  I  fini- 
shed my  first  row  then  went  to 
a  new  row  further  along.  Oc- 
casionally I  straightened  up  and 
looked  around.  The  Sport  was 
working  in  his  coal,  and  so  was 
The  Doctor.  Were  these  the  only 
clothes  Ihey  had""  Very  likely.  I 
supposed  they  would  take  the 
coats  off  when  the  sun  really 
started  cooking,  but  1  was  wrong. 

Idle  thoughl^i  darted  through 
my  mind  as  I  picked.  What.  It 
anything,  did  thi-se  men  think  of? 
Memories','  Ambitions?  Fan- 
tasies? Or  h:id  they  become  im- 
mune to  such  things  and 
now  thought  only  ot  finding  each 
little  squash  and  systematically 
tilling  boxes?  It  seemed  illogical 
and  uniust  that  these  men.  at 
the  bottom  of  fortune's  ladder, 
should  be  required  to  double  ov'>r, 
facing  down  rather  than  up. 

Late  morning  was  hot.  I  was 
on  my  third  row,  which  was  not 
bad  for  a  beginner.  My  back 
hurl  a  little,  but  not  as  much  as 
It  might  have;  riding  a  motor- 
cycle across  the  country  had 
toughened  it  somewhat,  I  wiped 
dusty  sweat  from  my  eyes  and 
eyebrows.  Juan  Valder  was 
standing  in  the  shade  of  the  bus. 
With  sunglasses,  no  less,  t  found 
a  large  squash  and  held  It  up 
In  front  of  me.  Then  t  dropped 
It  and  sliced  It  as  It  fell.  What 
the   hell   time   was   11,   anyway? 

Finally  a  chorus  of  sMuts  sig- 
nalled the  arrival  of  lunch.  A 
pickup  truck  brought  hot  beans, 
fresh  rolls  and  soda  pop.  warm 
but  wet,  from  the  camp.  I  pic- 
tured good  old  Charlie  (etching 
the    pop    from    the    storeroom. 

Some  ot  the  men  ate  in  the 
bus,  othars  sal  In  the  shade  ot 
It.  I  joined  the  latter.  Only  the 
Mexicans,  with  their  wide  straw 
hads,  sat  In  the  sun. 

Soon  a/ier  lunch,  we  finished 
that  particular  section  and  were 
transported  to  another  field  seve- 
ral    miles  away.   The  afternoon 


1  watched  It  dcU,  n' 
desci^nt,  but  1  was  pallenl.  Attci 
all,  this  was  my  only  daj  here. 
The  Doctor  passed  me  several 
times,  breathing  hard,  carrying 
a  ten-cent  bonus  on  his  shoulder. 
lie  was  fervent  ui  bis  work.  The 
Sport  was  more  casual;  hIS  heavy 
breathing  was  due  to  his  heav\' 
coat.  Was  he  afraid  someone 
would  steal  II  If  he  leTt  It  any- 
where" The  man  with  the  baggy 
trousers  was  scolded  two  or 
three  times  by  Juan  Valdez  for 
stepping  acrossthe  rows  of  plants 
instead  ol  walking  down  the  rut 
when  he  brought  in  a  lull  box. 
Finally,  again,  we  stopped 
picking,  this  lime  to  go  home. 
It  was  a  little  after  five  o'clock. 
We  had  been  In  the  fields  ten 
hours. 

We  rode  silently  tor  maybe  a 
half  hour,  then  pulled  Into  camp. 
I  already  knew  the  pattern. 
After  several  minutes  of  wel- 
comed rest  on  my  bunk,  I  got 
up,  took  my  soap  and  towel, 
and  carrledm>selttothe shower- 
house,  Th  e  old  expression, 
"Another  day.  another  dollar." 
had  more  meaning  now:  these 
days  wre  long  and  the  dollars 
were  short.  I  found  a  hook  for 
my  clothes  and,  as  I  hung  my 
trousers,  1  remembered  the  two 
dollars  and  Ihlrty-five  cents  In 
the  pockets,  I  wondered  how  much 
1  had  made  tor  one  day's  work. 
I  wondered  It  I  would  ever  make  a 

lot  ot  money Then  I  heard 

the  showers  running,  and  I  won- 
dered i(  the  water  was  hot. 
The  water  was  wonderful,  I 
decided  that  a  dally  shower  was 
one  of  life's  real  luxuries  and 
that,  no  matter  how  bad  things 
got,  you  could  slay  above  II  all 
If  you  could  stay  clean. 

I  looked  around  and  noticed 
that  most  ot  the  men  were  thin. 
They  were  fortunate,  though  they 
really  had  little  choice.  1  thought 
about  the  vast  numbers  of  over- 
weight people  and  how  they 
could  benefit  from  hard  times, 
A  big  Negro  stepped  under  the 
shower  next  to  mine  and  began 
to  burble  some  back-home  blues, 
That  IS.  it  might  have  been  the 
blues.  It  might  have  been  the 
national  anthem,  too.  How  can  you 
tell  the  difference  when  comeone 
sings  Into  a  shower-head''  I 
wondered  If  the  national  anthem 
gave  anyone  the  blues  these  days. 
As  he  sang,  he  vigorously  worked 
the  soap  over  his  arms  and  chest. 
Negroes  like  to  be  clean,  too. 
White  people  sometimes  overlook 
the  fundamental  things  that  Ihey 
and  Negroes  have  in  common. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  poverty 
and  nakedness  must  be  two  of 
the  world's  greatest  equalizers. 
I    dried   off  and  returned  10  the 

The  men  were  gatlierlng  in 
the  yard  already,  and  I  joined 
them  as  soon  as  1  put  my  things 
back  on  the  ehalr. 

Attention  seemed  to  be  cen- 
tered on  Sarah. 

"She  sure  Is  big!  Ought  to 
happen  any  time  now." 

1  had  not  realized  that  Sarah 
was  pregnant.  These  men  not  only 
knew  It  but  seemed  to  share  her 
pregnancy  .  It  gave  them  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to. 

The    mess    hall  door  opened. 

Tonight,  supper  consisted  of 
spaghetti  and  rolls.  Other  than 
that.  It  was  alt  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  Sarah 
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On  registration  il^y,  Ui>C 
September,  Tony  fourCape 
Cod  Community  College 
graduates  enrolled  in  the 
Junior  Class  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiassachusetts. 
At  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  there  were  forty 
left  in  good  standing,  nine 
of  the  forty  were  on  the 
Deans  List. 

Of  the  four  that  left, 
[WO  withdrew  for  persona! 
reasons  (they  were  in  good 


standing  at  the  time  of  their 
departure)  and  the  other 
two  were  dismissed  for 
academic  reasons.  This 
excellent  showingisyet an- 
other reflection  of  the 
strong  influence  and  gui- 
dance of  our  faculty  here 
at  CCC.  It  also  proves  that 
we  are  certainly  deserving 
of  our  recent  accredi- 
dation. 

The    nine    students   who 


made  the  Deans  List  (at 
least  a  3.0  overall  aver- 
age) were;  James  Barabe, 
on  the  Viet  Nam  War; 
Hawk,  Dove,  Right  Wing, 
Left  Wing,  Liberal,  Cony 
Kent  Swenson,  Russle 
Theus.  andCatherln Welch. 
The  performance  of  these 
people  should  make  the 
road  to  U  Mass.  from  Cape 
Cod  Community  College 
an    easier   on  e  to  get  on. 


ainlng    when   I    left 


the  mess  hall.  Quiet  rain  at  the 
end  of  a  hot  day  seemed  like 
a  very  fine  thing.  It  not  only 
washed  away  the  heat  and  dust  but 
seemed  to  dull  the  memory  of 
misery.  My  motorcycle  glis- 
tened, refreshed  and  ready 
to  leave.  We  would  leave  in  the 


barracks,  beside  the  steps.  Her 
eyes  were  quiet.  Would  her 
puppies  be  cold  If  they  were  born 
in  the  wet  dirf  I  supposed  not. 
I  trusted  that  Sarah  would  do 
what  was  best. 

I  napprd.  When  I  awoke,  it 
was  dark  outside.  I  read  a  little 
more  ot  The  Way  Up.  My  reading 
was  Interrupted  by  whining  and 
yowling.  Sarah  was  begging  to 
be  let  in. 

With  all  the  haste  and  new- 
vousness  ot  expectant  fathers, 
the  men  rallied  to  the  door  and 
ushered  the  gratetul  animan  onto 
the  nearest  bunk.  Old  Santosten- 
derly  dried  and  covered  her  with 
a  towel  Several  beaming  faces 
surrounded  the  scene.  The  Doc- 
tor stood  a  little  distance  apart, 
smiling  warmly.  The  Sport  and 
the  man  with  the  baggy  trousers 
were  little  boys  again.  Excited 
voices  rang  out. 

"She's  gonna  haveherbabies!" 

"Puppies,  stupid," 

"Well,  baby  puppies!" 

"Give  her  some  alrV 

"How  many  she  gonna  have'" 

"Four,  five.  SIX  maybe," 

■■She's  shivering!" 

The  Doclnr  showed  alarm  at 
these  last  words  and  came  for- 
ward from  the  shadows. 
"Put  mv  coal  over  her,"  he 
said.  That  was  all  I  ever  heard 
him  say. 

In  a  minute  they  all  settled 
down  and  waited.  The  rain 
pattered  on  the  root  and  washed 
[he  windows, 

There  was  something  beau- 
tiful here.  These  men  were 
needed  by  someone,  and  that 
someone  was  Sarah.  In  addition, 
they  were  goingtoshare  In  some- 
thing creative,  something  worth- 
shlle,  something  which  could 
never  be  bought  by  the  fortunate 
rich. 

The  puppies  were  born.  There 
had  been  such  human  reaction 
and  atmosphere  that  I  expected 
to  hear  a  slap  and  a  child's 
wall.  Sarah  had  tour  pups.  Walt! 
Five. 

"Don't  touch  them.  Vou'll  give 
them  germs." 

"TheiTeugly." 

"They're  beautiful!" 

"Veah,  beautiful," 
The   old    man  was   a   picture 
of  satisfaction.  "The  mother  Is 
doing  fine."  he  said. 

It  was  marvellous.  Because  of 
the  new   lite  ot  five  puppies,  all 
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Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Peter  Birkel,  the  sailing 
club  is  In  full  sail  again 
this  year.  There  wilt  be 
meetings  every  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Armory, 
across  the  street  from  the 
college.  These  meetings 
will  take  place  at  7:00. 
The  club  has  been  organ- 
ized for  both  pleasure  boat- 
ing andforattalningthe  Red 


Cross  iiaiting  Instruction 
Certificate  (a  money  maker 
on  Cape Codinthe Summer) 
They  have,  at  this  time,  an 
eighteen  foot  Rhodes  sail- 
boat, and  they  are  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  four 
more  boats.  There  is  no 
prerequisite  for  joining  the 
club.  All  those  who  are 
interested  in  joining  are 
invited  coattend.  JOINNOW 


these  lives  suddenl)  had  meaning. 
Suddenly  .  .  .  .and  briefly.  The 
evening  passed,  and  silent  forms 
recalled  their  weariness.  Bed- 
apnngs  creaked  and  s  heets 
ruffled.  The  episode  was  closed 
when  the  final  voice  complained: 
"Come  on.  turn  uut  the  lighl' 
.  .  .  .They'll  still  he  there  In 
the  morning."'  There  was  a  note 
of  reprimand  In  his  voice,  and 
11  seemed  directed  more  toward 
himself  than  toward  anyone  else. 
He  had  delighted  in  something 
beautiful  and  valuable,  something 
fundamentally  meaningful  --  but 
something  loo  ethereal  and  futile. 

In  the  morning,  the  boss  found 
Sarah  and  her  pups  and  had  them 
taken  out.  The  men,  apparently 
forgetting  the  experience,  re- 
enacted  their  sleepy  pre-dawn 
routine.  Toilets  gurgles,  and  the 
bus  was  warming  up. 

Old  Santos  went  to  work  this 
morning. 

1  showered  and  shaved  andthen 
had  Charlie  unlock  the  store- 
room. Aslloadedthe  motorcycle, 
1  thought  about  the  men  riding 
to  the  fields  with  their  eyes 
closed. 

I  picked  upmypay.abouteleven 
dollars,  and  set  out.  Maybe  1 
would      go     north,  maybe  easl. 


The  View  From  Any  Angle 


Regardlessofone  sviews 
on  the  Viet  Nam  War; 
Hawk,  Dove,  Right  Wing, 
Left  Wing,  Llveral,  Con- 
servative, one  can  only  feel 
sorrow  and  remorse  for  the 
men  who  give  their  lives 
to  the  United  States,  fight- 
ing in  Sout  East  Asia.  For 
when  a  man  dies  for  our 
country  he  has  given  as 
much  as  he  can.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult enough  to  accept  the 
fact  that  men  are  dying  in 
that  pan  of  the  world,  but 
when  an  American  dies,  a 
man  from  your  state,  from 
your  town,  and  from  your 
school,  the  loss  is  even 
greater. 


Maybe    look    for    a   job    in  San 
Francisco. 
The  sun  was  poised  above  the 

horizon. 

Dust  blew  across  the  road  in 
front  of  me. 


LEBN'5  LEATHER  SHOP 

Shoes  and  Handbags  for 
Every  and  All  Occasions 

I'ukrr-  and  Slijipi'i 


\|^u    Sandiils.  il.n. 
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Student  Senate  reviews  years  activities  and 
expenditures  in  a  report  from  the  President 


The  Student  Senate  of 
Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege was  organized  to  en- 
courage and  provide forthe 
participation  of  alt  stu- 
dents in  the  affairs  of  the 
Student  Body  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  promote  and  de- 
velop ideas  for  the  Inter- 
est and  welfare  of  the  Col- 
lege to  provide  a  suitable 
medium  of  cooperation  at 
the  College  among  the  stu- 
dents, the  faculty,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

It  is  comprised  of  four 
officers  and  thirty  repre- 
sentatives, 15  freshmen  and 
15  sophomores.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  bi-monthly 
and  there  are  provisions 
for  emergencies. 

The  Senate  has  various 
committees  under  its  aus- 
pices. 

They  are: 
The  Rules  Committee, 
which  accepts,  reviews, 
recommends  changes  or 
reverses,  approves  or  re- 
jects all  bills  submitted  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  is  responsible 
for  passing  upon  all  activi- 
ties budgets. 

The  Activities  Commit- 
tee reviews  and  plans  all 
student  activities. 

The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee draws  up  and  enforces 
rules  controlling  student 
conduct.  It  has  the  authority 
to  alter  the  rules  and  to 
provide  recommendations 
concerning  students  who 
are  to  appear  before  the 
faculty  disciplinary  com- 
mlnee. 

The  Athletic  Committee 
is  a  supervisory  board 
which  controls  all  athletic 
activities,  both  intramural 
and  collegiate. 

The  Cultural  Committee 
sponsors  and  plans  all  cul- 
tural events. 

Now  you  may  know  a  lit- 
tle about  the  Student  Sen- 
ate, its  purpose  and  a  little 
about  its  format.  But  what 
has  the  Senate  done  and 
how? 

If  you  remember  with 
your  first  tuition  bill  you 
received  another  bill  for 
activity  fee.  This  cost  you 
S25.  Where  did  this  money 
go?  Where  did  517,873,00 
go? 

The  Athletic  Council  was 
a  p  p  r  opriated  53,574.60. 
This  committee  sponsors 
the  basketball  team,  bus- 
ses for  the  away  games, 
and  intramurals. 

The  Cultural  Committee 
got  $3.57-».b0.  Out  of  this 
money  came  over  twenty 
movies,  four  trips  to  Bos- 
ton for  plays  also  a  trip  to 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  to  Boston  pops. 

It  also  provided  the  Stu- 
dent   Body  with  the  classi- 


cal guitarist  Alirio  Diaz, 
and  Folk  Singers  Jamie 
Brocket!  and  Dianne  Ga- 
nier. 

The  Drama  Club  put  on 
three  short  plays  and  the 
chorus  brought  in  theQuin- 
sigamet  Junior  College 
Chorus  through  the  aid  of 
the    Cultural    Committee. 

The  Cultural  Committee 
also  gave  ^400  dollars  to 
the  ZOO  for  the  publication 
of  Its  last  paper  and  S400 
to  the  upcoming  literary 
magazine. 

Medical  and  health  claim- 
ed 10%  of  your  activity  fee. 
This  compromised 
$1,787.30. 

2%  or  $357,46  went  for 
Alumni  contacts. 

The  President's  Fund, 
which  is  sort  of  a  relief 
fund  and  helps  out  with 
graduation  expenses 
claims  SI. 787. 30. 

The  Social  ActivityCom- 
mittee  which  provides  for 
grants,  improvements,  the 
ZOO,  the  Student  Senate 
office,  gifts  and  miscella- 
enous.  This  comes  to  a  to- 
tal of  53,574.60. 

The  Student  Senate  got 
S3, 217.1 4. 

So,  this  year  the  Student 
Senate  got  a  sum  total  of 
S6.791.74  to  spend.  Where 
did  It  all  go? 

To  begin  with,  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  sponsors  var- 
ious clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  ZOO  got  Sl,200  for 
publications. 

The  Athletic  Committee 
got  an  additional  S500.00 
for  new  uniforms  for  the 
basketball  team. 

Academia  received 
$75.00, 

The  Forseer  got  S500.00. 

The  Cheerleaders  got  new 
uniforms  I  $271.00), 

These  were  the  approved 
budgets  for  the  year. 

The  Senate  sponsored 
some  of  its  own  activities 
this  year. 

Freshman  Week  cost 
5261,55.  Homecoming  cost 
SI. 120, 55.  In  the  first  event 
we  made  S133.22  but  in  the 
second    we    lost     $699.05. 

The  Senate  appropriated 
51,825,00  to  the  Freshman 
Class  for  their  spring 
weekend,  $1,480.00  went  to 
the  Sophomore  Class  for 
graduation. 

Other  miscellaneous 
items  were  paid  for  by  the 
Senate,  It  sent  delegates 
to  the  MSA  (Massachusetts 
Student  Association). 
Twenty- five  dollars  were 
sent  to  a  scholarship  fund 
in  the  memory  of  James 
Hall,  a  former  student  who 
died  of  cancer.  Other  ex- 
penses Include  posters, 
paper  etc. 

Yet  to  be  financed  are 
Her  Day.  the  Athletic  Ban- 


quet, and  the  Student  Sen- 
ate Banquet.  Figures  for 
these  events  have  not  been 
computed  at  this  writing. 
The  Senate  doesn't  only 
put  out  money  it  does  other 
things  too.  It  staged  a  needy 
family  drive,  aided  in  the 
organizing  of  the  blood  do- 
nor drive,  among  other 
things. 

It  even  got  the  dress 
code  modified.  Girls  are 
allowed  to  wear  slacks  in 
the  months  of  December 
through  March. 

It  would  take  pages  and 
pages  to  record  every  ex- 
pense and  every  move  it 
has  made. 

All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  Student  Senate 
has  tried  to  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose to  the  best  of  its  abi- 
lity. 

Special  thanks  must  go 
to  the  advisors  of  the  va- 
rious committees.  Dean 
Roche,  Mr.  Birkel,  and 
Mrs.  Bitter.  Also  special 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
helped    out    in    any    way. 

May  I  thank  also,  the 
heads  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, Betty  Corey,  Gene 
Gauthier,  Jennifer  N'or- 
gan  and  Paula  Curry  for 
their  assistance. 

Thanks  to  Linda  Kibe, 
who  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  as  secretary,  Dom  Thi- 
mas,  our  treasurer  and 
Bob  Mulroy,  the  vice  - 
president.  They  all  have 
done    a    tremendous   job. 

Thank  you  to  all  the  re- 
presentatives both  from 
last  semester  andthis.  And 
a  thanks  goes  to  Leo  Fer- 
rick,  Bev  Guerra  and  Tony 
Glydon  last  semesters  of- 
ficers. 

It  was  not  an  easy  job, 
but  it  was  a  }ob  well  done. 

Thank  You 

NANCY  AMARAL 

President 

Student  Senate  1968 


SPRING 

IS 
HERE! 

Once  again  the  green  of 
spring  IS  upon  usall.  Spring 
IS  that  time  of  year  when 
people  are  tempted  to  do 
all  sorts  of  silly  things,  1 
know  a  person  who  went  to 
the  beach  and  sat  there 
watching  the waterand wind 
and  sand.  When  he  left  he 
bowed  to  the  ocean  and 
said  "thank  you,  Mr,  Ocean 
sir,  Neptune,  thank  you." 
Wasn't  that  a  silly  thing  to 
do?  It  must  have  been  55 
outside! 

I  know  another  person 
who  thought  about  lemon- 
ade and  Zebras,  while  sit- 
ting in  a  corner  of  a  room. 
He  missed  a  class  because 
of  it.  Imagine,  another  cut 
down  the  drain.  He  was 
alone  even! 

Another  strange  incident 
occurred  when  a  friend  of 
mine  went  to  Scargo  Hill 
and  smiled  at  two  old  ladies 
who  giggled  and  drove 
away.  He  was  so  happy  that 
he  stood  on  a  rock  and  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  bird. 
He  flew  over  houses  and 
ponds  and  beaches  and  peo- 
ple and  trees.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  a  child,  then  he 
giggled,    and    drove    away. 

And  in  spring,  people  fall 
in  love.  I've  no  idea  why 
they  do.  Maybe  their  blood 


Special 
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Spring  Weekend 
see  page  3 


Fun  and  games  at  Hathaways  Pond. 


SUMMER  SESSION 


Four  new  courses  will 
be    offered    at    Cape   Cod 

Community  College  s  Sum- 
mer Session  Mrs,  Muriel 
Farmer,  Director,  announ- 
ced. Responding  to  public 
demand,  these  offerings 
are  in  criminology,  social 
services,  library  science, 
and    contemporary    novel. 

Introduction  to  Crimino- 
logy will  be  taught  by  visit- 
ing Professor  James  D. 
Stinchcomb,  national  au- 
thority on  police  science 
education,  and  will  treat 
general  problems  of  law 
enforcement.  While  the 
course  is  designed  primar- 
ily for  in-service  police 
personnel,  no  prerequi- 
sites are  required  and  may 
be  transferred  as  a  socio- 
logy course. 

Mrs.  Farmer  said  that 
this  summer's  offerings 
not  only  encompassed  these 
new  courses  but  represent- 
ed the  largest  number  of 
courses  ever  presented  in 
the  summer  session.  Total 
curriculum  will  be:  Alge- 
bra, college  mathematics, 
botany,  English  workshop, 
English  composition, 

speech,  art,  music  appre- 
ciation, contemporary  no- 
vel, American  literature, 
library  science,  history 
western  civilization,  U.S. 
History,  economics, 

government,  world  affairs, 
psychology.  psychology 
personality,  philosophy  so- 
ciology, anthropolgy,  cri- 
minology, and  introduction 
to  social  services. 

Introduction  to  social 
services,  taught  by  visit- 
ing professor  Eugene  M. 
McLaughlin,  himself  a  so- 
cial worker  in  child  guar- 
dianship with  iheCommon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts, 
will  deal  with  family  pro- 
blems, case  and  group 
work,  as  well  as  with  pub- 
lic andprivate  agency  func- 
tions. 

Contemporary  novel,  the 
third  new  course,  will  em- 
phasize the  ideas  of  Bri- 
tish and  American  novel- 
ists since  1930,  and  will 
be  taught  by  Dr.  Andrew 
G.  Meyer.  The  course  will 
also  analyzecurrent  trends 
in  British  and  American 
fiction,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  'T)lack  hu- 
mor '  and  the  "anti-he- 
ro." 

Library  Seminar,  a  one- 
semester  hour  course, 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
librarians  to  study,  develop 
ind  present  for  class  dis- 
cussion 3  selected  aspect 
■  if  librarianship. 

Summer  Session  extends 
fcvjm  June  24  to  August  2. 
-■tudents  are  encouraged  to 
enroll  by  mail  now  to  in- 
sure class  membership. 
Address  Mrs.  Muriel  Far- 
mer, Director,  Cape  Cod 
Community  College,  Hyan- 
nis,   Massachusetts,  02061. 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS 


For  tbe  past —  we  have  been  the  proud  possessors 

of    a    TV    donated    by .    For    this    same  length  of 

time  said  TV  has  lain  dormant,  awaiting  intercession 
of  the  gods  to  effect  its  installation. 

Since  we  do  have  this  device,  and  since  we  also 
have  a  lounge,  perfectly  appropriate  for  Its  insta- 
llation, and  since  the  TV  is  in  useable  condition 
(its  operablllty  was  investigated  and  confirmed  by 
the  ZOO  staff  science  and  technology  editor.)  we 
propose  that  this  set  be  installed  posthaste  in  said 
lounge  for  the  amelioration  of  potential  ulcers  and 
nervous  breakdowns. 

If    Installation    expense     is     anticipated    to    be    a 
burden,  we  would  recommend  soliciting  a  donation  of 
expertise  from  among  the  ex-servicemen  in  attendance      m 
here,    many    of    whom    have     sufficient    electronics  ^fV 
background  to  capably  install  a  reliable  antenna  system  fin 
for  school  use. 

Though  not  of  major  concern,  the  installation  of 
a  TV  In  the  school  would  certainly  be  a  pleasant  asset. 

Abey 


This  the  final  issue  of  ZOO  for  the  year,  was 
assembled  by  a  small  group  of  people.  The  news- 
paper has  traditionally  been  plagued  with  a  good 
deal  of  non-support,  and  this  issue  has  been  no 
exception.  A  lot  of  people  don't  care  about  the  news- 
paper. However,  a  number  of  constructive  changes 
have  been  accomplished.  Cape  Cod  Commanity 
College  received  its  accreditation  this  year  and  is 
well  on  Its  way  to  becoming  an  important  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  In  another  year  or  two  the 
new  campus  will  be  ready.  As  the  school  grows  so 
will  the  newspaper.  With  this  in  mind  the  ZOO  edi- 
tors, early  this  spring,  decided  to  accept  adver- 
tising from  local  merchants.  An  advertising  policy 
and  procedure  has  been  established  for  the  future. 
The  weekly  newsletter  was  reorganized  this  spring 
and  we  feel  that  it  has  been  far  superior  to  earlier 
newsletters.  The  ZOO  format  this  year  has  also 
been  something  new.  Changes  have  taken  place  in 
ZOO  this  year  for  the  better  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  This  issue  isanopfadeoutfor  this  academic 
year.  We  are  hoping  that  it  will  stir  up  some  emo- 
tions here  and  there,  with  the  hope  that  many  of 
you  will  be  interested  or  angered  enough  to  help  us 
out  next  year.  The  Editors  will  be  back  next  year 
with  a  year's  experience  lo  work  on.Won'tyou  join 


It  IG  at  this  lime  of  year 
thac  it  is  traditional  toj^ive 
a  "pai  on  ihe  back"  to  all 
of  those  persons  whohavea 
of  those  persons  who  have 
worked  hard  "behind  the 
scenes"  for  the  good  of 
the  college.  However.  I 
would  now,  like  to  take  the 
time  to  thank,  in  behalf 
of  all  of  the  students, 
someone  who  has  worked  by 
no  means  "behind  the 
scenes",  but  has  definitely 
gone  without  recognition, 
especially  by  her  fellow 
students, 

Nancy  Amaral  has  beef 
President  of  the  Student 
Senate  during  this  semes- 
ter. She  moved  up  from 
Vice  President  after  first 
semester  .  Nancy  has 
worked  hard  as  President, 
and  whether  or  not  anyone 
realized  it.  The  President 
of  the  Student  Senate  Is  a 
time  consuming  as  well  as 
Urtng  and  sometimes  ex- 
asperating job.  I  feel  that 
Nancy  has  done  pretty  well 
through  everything. 

I  have  heard  Nancycalled 
many  names,  from  dictator 
to  Idiot.  However,  I  am  sure 
thai  It  is  not  the  people 
who  realize  hereffonsand 
accomplishments  who  tag 
her  with  these  names.  It 
Is  the  group  of  uninformed, 
criticizing  students  who  go 
on  their  own  way  and  do 
not  even  bother  to  find  out 
what  IS  going  on  In  the 
school,  never  mind  taking 
the  time  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  It.  These  words 
may  seem  abitharsh,  how- 
ever, if  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  we  know  it  isthe 
truth. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there 
iB  anyoneetse  in  this  school 
who  can  honestly  say  that 
they  have  done  as  much  for 
the  college  this  semester 
as  Nancy  has.  Admittedly, 


the  Student  Senate  must 
work  as  a  group  for  the 
good  of  the  college, 
however,  an  i  mportant 
leader  to  guide  and  to  keep 
things  In  line  is  definitely 
necessary.  Nancy  may  have 
been  a  Utile  domineering  at 
times,  but  a  good  President 
has  to  be  if  anything  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  give  to  Nancy  the  shole 
hearted  thanks  of  the  Stu- 
dent Body,  and  especially 
of  the  Student  Senate  for 
a  job  well  done  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
Paula  Curry 

Dear  ZOO. 

Will  you  please  thank 
for  me  all  the  people  who 
have  done  bo  much  to  give 
me  two  wonderful  years, 
and  that's  a  lot  of  people. 
The  minute  I  stepped  into 
the  office,  feeling  like  the 
Home  Economy  size  fool, 
everyone  was  warm  and 
kind  and  helpful.  I've  had 
marvelous  teachers.  Well, 
just  a  couple  could  take  a 
slow  raft  to  Tanyanika.  but 
two  out  of  seventeen  is  a 
long  cry  from  cause  for 
complaint.  Those  seven- 
teen are  so  much  more 
than  good,  dedicated  tea- 
chers. They  are  warm,  re- 
sponsive, undersunding 
people,  and  I  thank  them 
for  being  so  tolerant,  and 
treating  mc  as  though  I 
were  Just  another  student. 
Mr.  Nickerson,  I  thank  you. 
You  have  many  many  rea- 
sons to  be  proud  of  your 
fine  school.  I  will  miss 
you  all,  be  we  love  com- 
pany at  our  house. 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  E.  F.  BAISLY 

Morris  Island  Road 

Chatham 


to;  zoo  publication 
FROM:  Librarian 

Many  students  have  in- 
quired about  the  results 
of  the  "Amnesty  Days" 
for  the  return  of  lost  li- 
brary books.  The  "Li- 
brary Book  Box"  was  pla- 
ced in  the  front  vestibule 
two  days  before  the  Spring 
vacation  and  remained 
there  for  two  days  after 
the  commencement ofclas- 
ses.  The  very  fact  that 
some  lost  books  were  re- 
turned and  are  back  on 
the  library  shelves,  Indi- 
cated approval  of  the  pro- 
ject. The  actual  number 
of  returned  books  (37)  when 
compared  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  books  lost  (396), 
indicates  that  over  90%are 
still  lost. 

The  Student  Senate  at 
their  last  meeting  sugges- 
ted that  the  "Library  Book 
Box"  should  be  put  out 
again  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  more  books 
to  be  returned.  The  libra- 
rians. In  accord  with  this 
suggesUon,  will  put  the 
"Library  Book  Box"  in 
the  front  vestibule  on  May 
22nd,  and  it  will  remain 
there  until  Commence- 
ment. 

However,  the  librarians 
would  like  to  have  it  known 
that.  If  a  student  finds  some 
lost  books,  they  maybe  re- 
turned to  either  library 
desk,  and  the  librarian 
will  render  a  hearty 
"Thank  you."  Last  week 
a  student  climbed  to  the 
fourth  floor  with  eight 
books  (six  lost  books  for 
the  College  library,  one 
for  the  local  Junior  High 
School  library,  and  one  for 
the  West  Yarmouth  Pub- 
lic Library).  We  are  very 
glad  to  see  these  books 
returned. 


ATTENTION  1968  grads 

Along  with  the  compul- 
sory graduation  practices 
and  ceremony,  three  op- 
tional social  events  will 
take  place  during  the  week 
following  finals.  These  are 
annual  events  and  have 
proved  extremely  enjoy- 
able in  the  past. 

On  Tuesday,  June  24,  a 
FREE  breakfast  will  be 
served  at  the  Priscilla  Al- 
den  Room  after  which 
marks  will  be  distributed. 
The  menu  is  a  standard 
breakfast  with  options  on 
style  of  egg  and  choice  of 
meal.  Awards  will  be  pre- 
sented also. 

Mrs.  Fauteaux  has  ex- 
tended an  invitation  for  all 
graduates  to  attend  a 
'Brunch"  to  be  held  in  the 
second  floor  library  after 
the    June    5th    rehearsal. 

At  7:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
June  6th,  a  dinner  dance 
will  be  held  at  the  Wych- 
mere  Harbor  Club.  Tickets 
will  be  S3.00  per  couple. 
"68  grads,  their  dates  and 
the  faculty  are  welcome. 
NOTE:  Eachgraduaie  will 
receive  FIVE  FREE  invi- 
tations. Anyone  who  wishes 
extra  invitations  at  fifteen 
cents  each,  should  contact 
Betty  Holland  or  Dave 
Perry. 

Thank  you, 

Betty  Holland 

Sophomore 

Class    President 


Letters  to  Editors  Column 


The  Librarian  shall  be 
responsible  for  releasing 
to  all  faculty  members  at 
least  one  week  before  fi- 
nal exams  a  list  of  all 
students  whose  obligations 
to  the  Library  have  not 
been  met. 

All  Due  books  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Library 
and  fines  and  charges  paid 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  stu- 
dent's first  final  semester 
exam.  Failing  to  do  this, 
a  student  shall  be  prohi- 
bited from  taking  all  re- 
gularly scheduled  final  ex- 
ams until  his  Library  ob- 
ligations are  fulfilled, 

A  student  may  be  given 
make-up  exams  for  each 
regularly  scheduled  exams 
missed  after  meeting  all 
Library  obligations.  For 
each  such  make-up  exam 
there  shall  be  a  charge  of 
$5  paid  to  the  Business 
Manager's  office  prior  to 
taking  the  exams,  A  make- 
up exam  must  be  taken 
within  5  days  of  the  date 
of  the  regularly  scheduled 
exam,  and  the  student  must 
make  arrangements  with 
the  faculty  member  for 
such  exam. 

Final  grades  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  instructor 
to  the  Registrar's  Office 
when  regularly  due  orwith- 
in  -18  hours  afterthe  make- 
up exam. 

NOTE:  Students  should 
apply  to  Mr.  Baldasaro  for 
an  identification  slip  for 
permission  to  take  a  make- 
up examination. 


E.  E.  HANNA 
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The  Queen's  Court 
jL  to  R)  Marc  Boyd.  Kathy  Malroy.  Betty  Lambert,  Sue  White 
Barbara  Hardy,  Judy  BrowTi.  Bob  Wilkins 


Chow  Line  at  the  Christopher  Ryder  House 


Fun  and  games  again. 


Brian  Treadwell  flying  high 


Sue  Smith  smells  supper. 


Queen  Kathy  Mulroy 


PSYCHEDELIC  ZGD  POSTER 
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SOCIETY     DRESS    CODE 

As  we  all  know  -ic's  has 
a  dress  code  which  allows 
slacks  to  be  worn  by  girls 
only  during  the  bitter  cold 
of  December,  January  and 
February.  This  allowance 
was  not  made  until  the  fall 
semester  1967,  Prior  to 
this,  girls  were  to  be 
dressed  In  skins  year 
round.  The  student  body 
showed  discontent  with  this 
rule,  and  the  law  was  "lib- 
eralized" by  the  Student 
Senate.  The  Student  Senate 
has  the  power  to  emulsify 
the  dress  code,  but  in  fear 
of  appearing  radical  to  the 
administration,  it  took  only 
a  baby  step.  Because  dress 
Is  a  personal  thing,  and 
because  society  has  out- 
lined procedures  by  which 
one  Is  limited  In  his  per- 
sonal thing,  there  is  acon- 
fllci.  An  example  which 
occurred  at  4C'slsbrought 
to  your  attention  now  under 
pseudonyms.    , 

Sue:  A  dress  code  is  good 
because  sooner  or  later 
students  will  have  to  con- 
form to  dress  codes  when 
they  get  jobs.  A  dresscode 
In  college  keeps  them  in 
practice  and  makes  it 
easier  to  conform  later. 
JANE:  People  are  not 
going  to  forget  how  to  dress 
In  four  years,  two  In  many 
cases.  If  they  know  how  to 
dress  acceptably  before 
college. 

SUE:  Yes,  but  a  dress 
code  is  necessary  because 
people  will  come  into 
school  dressed  in  extreme 
styles  otherwise. 

JANE:  People  who  dress 
"extremely"  willfindways 
of  doing  so  even  under  a 
dress  code.  Besides,  what 
are  we  In  school  for?  To 
Impress  or  compete  with 
our  clothing?  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  learning  and 
growing  Intellectually, 
aren't  we  ?  What  do  clothes 
have  to  do  with  how  much 
one  learns? 

SUE:  It  is  a  form  of 
learning  to  conform  to  a 
dress  code.  We  learn  dis- 
cipline and  are  prepared 
for  later  jobs. 

JANE:  Dress  is  a  per- 
sonal thing.  No  one  should 
restrain  another's  choice 
of  clothing. 

SUE:  The  Senate  ha  s 
changed  the  code  so  that 
girls  can  wear  slacks  now. 
JANE:  Yes.butonlythree 
months  out  of  the  year,  and 
the  reason  Is  protection 
from  the  elements  not  free- 
dom. 

SUE:  If  you  say  that,  then 
people  could  walk  into 
school  naked,  right? 

JANE:  Yes,  if  that  Is 
their  preference.  Remem- 
ber, the  only  reasons  we 
wear  clothes  are:  1)  ini- 
dally  to  protect  the  body, 
and  2}  society  says  Its 
proper. 

SUE:  Then  from  what  you 

say,    high  schools     should 

eliminate  dresscodesalso. 

JANE:   Yes,  all  the  way 

down  to  kindergartenl 

SUE:  When  would  people 
learn  to  dress  properly? 
JANE:  11  dress  codes 
were  eliminated  down  to 
kindergarten,  there  would 
be  no  pressure  on  how  to 
dress  or  even  TO  dress. 
Society's    law    would      be 


erased.  People  would  think 
nothing  of  how  anothvr 
d  ressed.  Concentration 
would  be  put  into  what  they 
are  learning,  doing  etc., 
instead  of  how  they  look 
learning  or  doing  it. 

SUE:    You    mean  people 
should  be  allowed  to  dress 
any  way  they  please? 
JANE:  Yes) 

SUE:  Do  you  think  you 
can  dress  any  way  you 
please  when  you  go  out  to 
work  in  an  office  or  an  es- 
tablishment? 

JANE:  Under  today's  so- 
ciety, no,  but  if  a  person 
has  extremely  strong  feel- 
ings about  dressing  his 
way,  then  he  will  find  a  job 
in  which  he  can  dress  his 
way. 

SUE:  There  aren't  too 
many  places  like  that, 
though. 

JANE;  If  there  were 
enough  people  aware  of  the 
foolishness  of  dress  codes, 
a  change  would  come. 

SUE:  True,  but  how  long 
would  a  change  like  that 
take? 

JANE:  Much  longer  than 
it  would  have  to  if  silly 
dress  codes  like  ours  were 
eliminated. 

From  this  discussion  you 
can  see  that  the  allowance 
the  Student  Senate  made 
this  fall  Is  a  baby  step  ac- 
cording to  some  of  our 
students.  What  do  you 
think?  Remember,  this  is 
your  school,  and  is  subject 
to    change    at    your    will. 


A  CANDID  \IE\\   OF  LIFE  AT  4C's 


MY  iwu  yearsatCapeCod 
Community  Collece  can  be 
summed  up  by  'a  com- 
pletely unique  exper- 
ience." As  I  walked  into  the 
school,  a  lowly  freshman 
in  September  1966,  1  was 
unaware  of  what  was  to 
come  in  the  next  two  years. 
I  had  to  make  many  adjust- 
ments. 

The  first  adjustment  1 
had  to  make  was  to  the 
housing  situation.  Living 
with  fourteen  girls  can  be 
both  enjoyable  and  frustra- 
ting. Enjoyable  because  1 
got  to  know  and  share  many 
good  times  with  fourteen 
different  girls.  Memories 
such  as  building  a  fourteen 
girl  pyramid  and  being  on 
the  bottom;  the  footprint 
on  the  bedroom  ceiling  that 
cost  us  ^4;  andthosemany 
powder,  water,  and  vaso- 
line  fights,  are  memories 
I'll  never  forget.  Frustra- 
ting because  of  the  ONE 
bathroom  on  the  second 
floor  that  had  to  accom- 
modate^ seven  girls,  all  with 
eight  o'clock  classes, those 
good  cheese  sandwiches  for 
lunch  and  Shepherds  pie  for 
supper,  the  dish  pan  hands 
from  doing  dishes  forfour- 
teen  girls,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  studying  with 
girls  singing  and  or  yell- 
ing, radios  and  people  com- 
plaining over  the  "A"  they 
deserved     instead     of  the 


STUDENT  REVOLT 


The  events  on  campuses 
all  over  the  world  have 
given  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines more  "food  for 
publication"  again  lately. 
It  seems  that  the  hottest 
domestic  news  is  the  "gen- 
eration gap."  The  gap  has 
been  most  dramatically  il- 
lustrated of  late  by  the 
worldwide  "student  re- 
volts," The  spring  panty 
raids  of  "Joe  College  ' 
have  given  way  to  poliu- 
cally  oriented  power  strug- 
gles, sit-ins,  and  marches. 
The  mass  news  mediacov- 
er  these  events  as  if  some- 
thing were  drastically 
wrong  with  today's  stu- 
dent. They  patronizingly 
remark  that  perhaps  some 
flaws  exist  In  contempor- 
ary society,  adding  that  the 
problems  can  be  solved  by 
less  extreme  measures. 
They  always  seem  toflnish 
their  editorials  with  the 
quiet  assurance  that  the 
'agitators"  will  grow  up 
someday,  and  become 
members  of  the  establish- 
ment which  they  are  knock- 


ing. 

But  what  is  It  all  about? 
Yesterday's  campus  com- 
placency has  given  way  to 
unrest  and  activities.  The 
news  media  point  out,  with 
a  shaky  finger,  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  stu- 
dents are  the  real  agita- 
tors. They  seem  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  these 
leaders  have  the  suppon 
of  thousands  of  theirfellow 
students.  The  agitators  are 
the  people  who  make  time 
for  themselves,  the  sit-in 
participants  are  those  who 
are  contacted  by  the  lead- 
ers, the  average  marcher 
is  simply  a  studentwho be- 
lieves in  a  cause,  who  is 
willing  to  make  his  views 
known.  He  Is  as  much  an 
agitator  as  the  organizers. 
Whatever  the  cause  or 
movement  today's  student 
is  interested  enough  to  do 
something  about  the  wrongs 
he  feels  should  be  righted. 
This  is  a  sign  of  hope  for 
the  world,  rather  than  a 
sign  of  a  decaying  society. 
The  active  student  Is  the 
promise  for  a  better  future. 


COMPLETE 
LINE  OF  FAMOUS 
COSMETICS  &  TOILETRIES 

Bonnie  Bell.  London  Look  by  Yardley,  Coty 
Originals.  Revlon  Demi  Make  Up 

2  Cosmiticians 


HYANNIS  PHARMACY 


Student 
l.n.  (ard. 
Hunoreil 


"F"  ontheLnglitihtheme^. 

Academically  speaking, 
CC.C.C,  had  muchmoreto 
offer  than  1  hadantlcipated. 
The  change  over  from  high 
school  to  college  was  a 
great  shock  to  me.  1  never 
expected  the  work  load  to 
be  as  heavy  as  it  turned 
out,  especially  the  reading 
load.  I  did  find  a  closeness 
between  the  professor  and 
the  student,  which  came  In 
handy  when  1  needed  extra 
help.  The  true  interest  and 
dedication  of  the  profes- 
sors in  helping  the  stu- 
dents learn,  will  stay  with 
me  as  I  look  back  at  my 
two  years  at  4C's.  The  fa- 
culty on  the  whole  is  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the 
student's  welfare,  both  in 
and  out  of  school. 

My  experience  with  the 
Student  Senate  brings  one 
word  to  my  mind,  apathy. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Student  Senate  works  very 
hard  to  have  social  func- 
tions that  the  student  body 
does  not  appreciate,  I  can 
remember  several  occa- 
sions that  the  Senate  lost 
money  because  not  enough 
people  attended  the  affairs. 
As  far  as  social  func- 
tions go,  the  school  is  real- 
ly lucky.  Many  students 
are  not  able  to  go  home  on 
weekends.  To  be  stuck  on 
Cape  Cod  on  weekends  is 
enough  to  drive  someone  to 
drink. 

There  is  so  little  to  do 
on  weekends  that  when 
someone  does  have  a  party 
everyone  and  their  uncle 
comes  so  that  you  can't 
even  move,  and  then,  dum 
dum  de  dum,  "here  come 
de  copsherecomedecops.' 

Cheerleading,  for  me, 
has  been  the  biggest  part 
of  4C's.  My  first  year  as 
a  regular  was  disappoint- 
ing. It  was  not  as  demand- 
ing as  in  high  school.  The 
second  year,  with  Jennifer 
Morgan  as  co-captain,  was 
more  of  a  challenge  be- 
cause Jenny  and  1  were 
responsible  for  the  squad. 
The  girls  on  the  squad 
were  usually  willing  to 
work  together.  I  enjoyed 
working  with  them,  but 
there  were  times  when 
Jenny  and  I  had  our  dis- 
agreements with  the  other 
ten  girls.  Memories  of 
cheering  include:  Jenny 
running  out  before  cheers 
to  see  if  she  could  do  a 
cartwheel,  my  wearing  the 
wrong  blouse,  the  cheer 
we  didn't  step  back  on  and 
everyone  landed  on  the 
girl  next  to  her,  and  the 
awful  practices  when  at 
least  one  girl  split  her 
pants  at  each  practice. 
Apathy  again  plays  a  big 
role  In  cheerleading,  I  can 
remember  the  play-offs 
when  no  more  than  five 
people  attended,  I  do  want 
to  take  time  to  thank  the 
few  regulars  that  attended 
and  cheered  at  most  of  the 
games.  School  spirit  comes 
from  BOTH  the  students, 
as  well  as  the  cheerlead- 
ers. 

The  housing  situation  has 
been  a  problem  throughout 
my  two  yearsat  -iC's.When 
1  moved  into  my  own  house 
with  four  other  girls,  1 
again  was  faced  with  prob- 
lems. The  neighbors  were 


constanily  torn  plaining 
about  the  parties  held  at 
our  house  when  anyone  that 
knows  our  house,  knows 
that  It  is  relatively  quiet. 
The  neighbors  can  not  be 
blamed  becausethey  should 
not  have  to  put  up  with  any 
undue  noise  after  they  go 
to  bed  —  even  if  it  is  at 
9  o'clock. 

The  benefits  I've  gained 
from  living  without  a 
housemother  I'm  sure  will 
come  in  handy  in  future 
years.  I've  had  respon- 
sibilities of  paying  bills, 
cooking,  cleaning,  shopping 
and  learning  to  give  and 
take. 

Everything  taken  into 
consideration,  my  two 
years  at  C.C.CC,  have 
been  educational  both  aca- 
demically and  otherwise. 
1  can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  received  a  well  round- 
ed education. 

Aril  est 

There  she  goes. 

With    all    of    her    friends 

By  herself 

Alone. 

J.   Pete  off 


The  Mississippi  lerritary  was 
organized  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  7,  1798, 
wiih  Winthrop  Satgem.  a  nallve 
of  Massachusetts,  as  firsl  gov- 
ernor. Originally,  the  lerritory 
was  bounded  by  Ihe 3 Isl  parallel 
on  Ihe  south,  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
Yazoo  River  on  the  north,  ihe 
Mississippi  River  onlheweiland 
the  Chatlahooehee  Klver  to  the 
east.  In  1604,  terrl1or>'  lo  the 
north,  extending  the  present  stale 
of  Tennessee,  was  added.  Eighl 
years  later,  the  region  between 
the  Perdido  River  on  the  east 
and  Ihe  ['earl  River  on  the  west 
was  included,  making  the  ler- 
rilory  comprise  what  is  now  the 
stales  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  In  1817.  the  territory 
was  divided  into  two  pans.  The 
Western  halt  entered  the  Union 
as  Ihe  State  of  Mississippi.  The 
Eastern  hall  became  the  terrilorv 
of  Alabama  and,  in  1819.  Ihe 
Stale  of  Alabama. 

I  ENJOV,., great  reading  | 

=               (rorn  our  E 

I  PAPERBACK  ROOM  | 

I        LORANIA'S  INC.  | 

=                   77  5-03!  1  = 

I  541  Main  St..  Hyannis  | 


CARHEIKO.    Olo: 

QUALITY 


Colby  Photo  Supply 

459  Main  Stre.-I 
Hyannis.  Massarhusell^ 


BilKs 

COFFEE  SHOP 

MAIN  ST. 

Nt,<  lo  Ce-wr  Th,a,t, 

Our  Chop-suev  ftos 
been  tcsponsible  /or 
manti  huccesslul  gtad- 
uates  ■  lati  you  dare  not 
try  some...'' 
Close  As  You  Can  Get 
To  Home  Cooking 
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PEACE  IN  OUR  TIME 


It's  high  [ime  that  the 
world  powers  sit  down  and 
enforce  a  viable  peace  in 
the  middle  east,  instead 
of  milking  that  pan  of  the 
world  for  what  they  expect 
will  be  their  own  benefit. 
Nowhere  else  has  the 
suggestion  been  even  con- 
sidered that  the  world  re- 
gress to  political  lines  ex- 
tant fifty  years  ago.  The 
Arab  world,  having  fifty 
years  ago  lost  the  Pales- 
tine region  to  Britain  as  a 
consequence  of  World  War 
I,  has  no  rightful  claim 
to  Israel  today.  In  fact,  the 
Arab  countries  have  been 
more  than  rightly  dealt 
with,  as  anyone  who  stud- 
ies the  documented,  unpre- 
judiced history  of  that  sec- 
tor of  the  world  would  real- 
ize. Even  many  notable 
Arab  leaders  have  admit- 
ted this.  But  since  their 
lives  were  considerably 
shortened  by  their  integ- 
rity, none  follow  their 
example  today. 

The  Israelis,  in  their 
quest  for  peace  have  offer- 
ed and  even  granted  so 
many  concessions  that  I 
can't  begin  to  enumerate 
them;  The  ArabworldUke- 
wise  has  made  many  of- 
fers, excuse  me,  threats; 
In  response  to  Israeli  re- 
lease of  Arab  funds  from 
Israeli  banks,  Arab  coun- 
tries confiscated  all  Jew- 
ish money  in  their  lands; 
In  response  to  offers  of 
Mediterranean  access  to 
Jordan,  the  Arabs  blow  up 
Israeli  pons;  in  response 
to  offer  of  readmission  of 
citizens  who  VOLUNTAR- 
ILY left  Israel  SO  AS  TO 
NOT  HINDKR  INVADING 
ARMIES,  the  Arabs  mas- 
sacred and  exiled  the  Jew- 
ish populations,  which  was 
of  even  greater  number 
than  that  of  the  Arabs  that 
left  Israel  (I'll  bet  you 
didn't  know  that). 

The  Russians  cenainly 
would  not  let  the  US  inter- 
vene in  the  mid-east  con- 
flicts, perhaps  the  only 
place  in  the  world  they'd 
nsk  nuclear  holocaust. 
Why  is  this  the  one  place 
such  intransigence  pre- 
vails? Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause It  is  the  one  place 
in  the  world  where  demo- 
cracy is  making  inroads 
on  Communism,  Russian 
style.  The  Israelis  are  the 
best  educated  people  in  the 
Middle  East,  many  of  them 
Westerners  and  victims  of 
totalitarian  suppression. 
In  establishing  Israel,  they 
fail,  and  that  is  just  what 
they  have  done.  Since  Rus- 
sia IS  trying  to  extend  her 
Influence  In  that  geogra- 
phically vital  area  (Africa 
Is  just  emerging  as  a  ma- 
jor trade  potential),  any 
islands  of  democracy,  es- 
pecially successful  ones, 
are  a  terrible  handicap  to 
her  extension  of  influence; 
ergo  her  desire  to  destroy 
Israel. 

It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  twenty  years  ago  Rus- 
sia was  among  the  staunch 
supponers  of  the  UN  pro- 
posals of  panition  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state.  The  change  in  her 
stance  can  only  bethis  sel- 
fish  desire    for   extension 


of  power  and  influence, 
much  the  same,  one  might 
say,  France  has  changed 
her  stance,  and  even  the 
same  reason  as  governs 
US  foreign  policy. 

The  world  is  now  arriv- 
ing at  a  level  of  achieve- 
ment that  can  no  longer 
tolerate  and  should  no 
longer  sustain  partisan- 
ship, prejudice,  and  mis- 
understanding. It  IS  time 
for  all  the  world  powers  to 
strive  for  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  the 
individual  and  the  rights  of 
all.  It  is  time  for  world 
leadership  to  work  toward 
internationalism.  It  istime 
for  state  government  to 
yield  to  world  government, 
much  as  nation  -  states 
yielded  to  federations.  It 
is  time.  It  certainly  istime 
for  all  these  cliches  to 
occur.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  educated  to 
effect  these  changes.  Now 
is  the  time. 

A  bey 


SPRING  WEEKEND 


The  ball  at  the  Chris- 
topher Ryder  House  was 
Magnificent,  peipled  with 
ravishing  ladies.  Splendi- 
ferous gentlemen,  and 
a  host  of  convivial  faculty 
members.  The  site  itself 
was  very  well  chosen,  ele- 
gant and  luxurious. 

Good  good,  good  music. 
good  dancing,  the  ball  cer- 
tainly started  spring  week- 
end well. 

The  beach  party  the  next 
day  showed  signs  of  being 
the  afternoon  after,  with 
people  trickling  in  at  first, 
until  toward  late  afternoon 
Hat  ha  way's  Pond  became 
well-peopled  with  -fCers. 
There  was  lots  to  do  and 
eat,  and  lots  of  entertain- 
ment for  those  who  just  felt 
like  watching,  (surf- 
boarding    on    the    pond???) 

Mr.  Downey  demon- 
strated the  staying  power 
of  the  faculty  by  closing 
The  Ryder  House,  then  be- 
ing the  first  to  appear  at 
the  beach  party,  playing 
volleyball  until  everyone 
else  was  too  tired,  and 
still  showing  up  at  the  Mill 
Hill  club  .  ,  .  could  it 
be  the  formaldehyde  in  his 
martini? 

The  Mill  Hill  Thing  was 
exciting.  But  a  responsible 
newspaper  like  the  ZOO 
can't  print  what  went  on 
there. 

Those  of  you  that  missed 
Spring  Weekend  were  very 
unfortunate.  Bob  Wilkins 
and  his  crew  set  a  marie 
that  will  be  hard  to  meet 
in  future  years. 

Dolores  Ricfcle splitter 


FOLK  CONCERT 


Last  night  interested  stu- 
dents who  took  the  time  to 
see  and  hear  folksinger 
Jamie  Brockett  in  the 
school  auditorium  were  not 
disappointed. 

Jamie,  who  is  twenty- 
two  years  old,  started  his 
music  career  in  Greenwich 
Village,  New  York,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  began  as 
a  folk  artist,  went  into  rock 
music  for  a  while,  and  is 
now  playing  traditional  and 
contemporary  music  in  the 
folk  media. 

The  highlight  of  Wednes- 
day night's  performance 
was  his  rendition  of  Hudie 
Headbeller's  (Leadbelly) 
Titanic.  Not  only  did  Ja- 
mie show  his  mastery  of 
twelve  string  blues  in  the 
traditional  vein,  but  he  al- 
so put  so  much  of  his  own 
humor  into  the  song  that  it 
could  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  original.  Other  songs 
that  stuck  out  in  my  mind 
were  "The  Bag  on  the 
Table."  and  Bob  Dylan's 
"Don't  Think  Twice. 

The  only  complaint  1  can 
make  about  Wednesday 
night's  show  is  that  it  was 
not  long  enough.  There  was 
a  point  in  the  performance 
before  his  last  number 
when  the  lights  were  turn- 
ed off,  and  it  was  announc- 
ed that  the  school  was  to 
be  closed  at  ten  o'clock. 
Jamie,  however,  did  his 
last  song:  and  the  applause 
was  so  great  that  if  time 
had  allowed,  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  have  been  called 
back  for  an  additional  hour 
or  two. 

James  Petcoff 


"YOUR  COUNTRY  'TIS  OF  THEE" 


GR^SS  ROOTS 
When's  the  last  time  you 
smoked  grass  legally  ? 
There  never  was  a  time 
like  that  and  there  never 
will  be  if  you  don't  gel 
with  it  and  do  something 
10  stimulate  the  promotion 
of  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana. 

Attorney  Orttie  (our  lead- 
er) has  recently  been  try- 
ing to  begin  legislative  ac- 
tion concerningthe  investi- 
gation of  marijuana  regra- 
dlng  its  harmful  or  un- 
harmful  effects.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  can  be  the 
geglnning  of  some  broad 
minded  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  legalizing  mari- 
juana. It  will  probably  take 
years  for  it  to  be  finally 
legalized  but  small  steps 
such  as  possession  of 
marijuana  being  a  mis- 
demeanor rather  than  a 
felony  are  in  sight  for  the 
present. 

You  can  help  in  this  move- 
ment! Exen  yourself  folks 
and  jot  down  a  couple  of 
encouraging  words  to  your 
congressman  and  let  him 
know  how  you  feel. 
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Last  week  another  ex- 
ample of  disinterest  was 
seen;  but  it  was  not  limited 
to  the  4C's  campus.  Out 
of  approximately  15,000  re- 
gistered voters,  1639  citi- 
zens voted  at  the  town  of 
Barnstable's  polls.  Per- 
haps, some  of  you  are  won- 
dering why  did  they  vote? 
Was  it  to  elect  the  new 
dogcatcher?  No,  lasi\'on- 
day  Massachusetts  voters 
had  their  opportunity  to 
help  determine  their  pre- 
sidential candidate;  but  the 
results  of  the  turnout  at 
the  polls  showed  the 
people's  concern. 

And  once  again,  4C's  stu- 
dents exemplified  their 
lethargic  nature.  It  was 
obvious  by  the  results  of 
the  election  conducted  by 
the  ZOO  that  they  did  have 
a  preference  for  a  can- 
didate. But  how  many  were 
willing  to  campaign  for 
their  choice?  There  were 
two  sign-up  sheets  in  the 
commons  asking      for 

volunteers  to  work  for 
Senator  McCarthy.  Al- 
though NfcCanhy  won  the 
college's  election,  the 
sheets  remained  unsigned 
for  two  months.  Finally 
eight  students  were  brought 
together,  and  they  cam- 
paigned during  Primary 
Day.  Two  Republican  sup- 
poners took  the  initiative 
to  make  their  own  signs. 
urging  people  to  vote  Re- 
publican. Quote  Time 
Magazine:     "In    the    U.S., 


a  Significant  facet  of  the 
phenomenon  is  that  more 
students  are  moving  away 
from  alienation  and  toward 
highly  political  activism. 
Shtle  the  hippie  movement 
is    wandering.  student 

power  has  shifted  from 
passive  protest  to  specific 
aimed  at  accomplishing 
practical  goals.  Was 
there  any  evidence  of  this 
activity  on  our  campus? 
Karen  Murdock 

MODERN  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  James  Stinchcomb, 
national  leader  of  law  en- 
forcement education  and 
former  policeman,  came 
to  -IC's  on  May  8,  1968.  He 
spoke  to  a  sparsely  settled 
audience  in  the  auditorium 
about  Criminology  and  the 
new  manner  in  which  law 
enforcement  is  being  ap- 
proached. He  will  teach 
Introduction  to  Crimino- 
logy in  4C's  Summer  Ses- 
sion. 

There  is  a  new  empha- 
sis on  education  in  this 
field.  He  compared  the  po- 
lice depanment  to  a  hos- 
pital in  his  description  of 
the  new  methods.  Police 
depanments  are  now  ap- 
pealing to  college  students 
under  the  "Aggressive  Re- 
cruitment Campaign,"  Po- 
lice officers,  preferably 
chiefs,  go  on  campus  and 
spread  the  good  word, 
which  IS  1)  incentive  pay, 
2)  professional  and  sub- 
professional  positions  ac- 
cording to  amount  of  edu- 
cation. 3)  They  will  take 
J  student  or  graduate  for 
only  two  or  three  year*  if 
hij  so  chooses. 

He  contested  that  no 
where  else  can  a  person 
have  the  experience  with 
human  cnsis  that  he  will 
have  as  a  policeman.  Books 
(Continued  on  Pace  S) 
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GOVERNOR  VOLPE'S  SYMPOSIUM  ON  DRUG  DEPENDENCY 


The  fiympoeium  was  or- 
ganized by  Governor  Vol- 
pe's  committee  on  drug 
and  narcotic  addiction.  Va- 
rlouE  offlclalB,  colleges 
and  epeciallfitfi  were  in- 
vited. The  repreeeniatives 
from  JC'b  were  LmdaKibe 
And  MlSG  Savage.  They  did 
not  attend  the  morning  aes- 
slon  which  conelBied  of 
Governor  Volpe's  opening 
remarks. 

The  next  speaker  was 
John  Burke,  who  spoke  on 
"Use  and  Abuse  more  than 
ever."  He  said  that 
schools,  officials,  parents, 
neighbors  and  users  will 
not  offer  vital  information. 
This  hinders  the  control 
and  help  that  could  be  ac- 
tivated. He  stated  three 
main  points  I)  Penalties 
should  be  revised;  it  is 
wrong  to  arrest  without  a 
warrant.  2)  School  and  of- 
eclals  should  work  to- 
gether, more  money  Is 
needed  for  this.  3)  fv^ore 
education  is  needed.  One 
reaction  he  had  had  to  #3 
was  that  publicity  causes 
curiosity.  His  answer  was 
that  Glms  shown  to  sol- 
diers on  V.D.  worked  as  a 
deierent.  Education  will 
give  the  potential  user 
more  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  his  decision.  In 
summary,  the  most  effec- 
tive approach  istocomblne 
the  aforementioned  three 
points. 

St.  Clair  spoke  on  Mari- 
juana vs.  Alcohol.  He  said 
It  is  true  that  alcohol  is 
harmful,  but  "does  one 
wrong  Justify  another?" 
Alcohol  has  dangerous  phy- 
sical effects  and  can  cause 
brain  damage.  People  say 
marijuana  cannot  cause 
physical  Injury  but  time 
has  not  given  us  a  chance 
to  make  a  valid  statement 
to  this  effect.  Marijuana 
is  still  a  mystery  in  many 
ways,  while  alcohol  is  cul- 
turally accepted.  Because 
marijuana  is  sometimes  a 
stepping  stone  to  drugs 
and/or  narcoucs  that  are 
physically  harmful,  mari- 
juana connotes  physical  in- 
jury. He  said,  "Most  her- 
oine addicts  started  on  ma- 
rijuana, but  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  marijuana  users 
turn  to  heroine."  The  most 
dangerous  aspect  is  the 
progression  from  weak  to 
stronger  and  stronger 
drugs  and  narcotics.  He 
said  that  It  is  not  sensible 
to  legalize  marijuana;  "If 
you  let  the  bars  down  on 
beer,  who's  to  say  they 
won't  want  gin  next  week,  ' 

He    stated   that    Haight- 


Ashbury  is  an  almost  10% 
drug  community.  It  is  also 
almost  100%  non-produc- 
dve. 

Many  states  have  revised 
existing  laws  to  be  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  the 
public.  He  believesthelaws 
in  Massachusetts  should  be 
changed.  He  hopes  to  get 
more  co-operation  if  the 
laws  are  made  fair. 

Dr,  Dykens.  M.D.  follow- 
ed with  three  reasons  why 
people  take  drugs,  I)  Drugs 
are  fashionable.  This  is  a 
drug  onented  society, 
Therefore,  drugs  are  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  adolescent 
revolt.  2)  There  is  a  weak- 
ness In  some  people  which 
causes  a  need  for  imme- 
diate gratification.  He  ap- 
proaches uses  psycholo- 
gically and  compares  the 
desire  for  drugs  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  demanding  in- 
fant for  milk.  Milk  and 
drugs  fulfill  that  same  de- 
sire at  different  levels, 
3}  Drugs  free  anxienes 
caused  by  pain,  frustra- 
uons,  and  loss  which  stem 
from  childhood.  Each  user 
has  his  own  individual  mo- 
tivation, but  most  fall  into 
one  or  more  of  these  three 
categories. 

Dr.  Dykens  approach  to 
helping  drug  users  is  to 
accept  the  addict  as  an  in- 
dividual human  being;  not 
to  condemn  him.  To  empa- 
thize, to  accept  him.  After 
this,  find  out  what  preci- 
pitated his  use  of  drugs; 
where,  when,  how,  and  why. 
The  hidden  sources  of  in- 
ner strength  are  then 
brought  to  the  surface  and 
built  upon  so  that  the  user 
wants  to  stand  alone.  Drug 
experience  can  have  mean- 
ing or  be  considered  a 
creative  experience  only  if 
the  user  relates  it  back  to 
society. 

VV'illiam  Jenks  saiddrugs 
are  "anything  that  en- 
larges one's  mind.  His  ans- 
wer to  the  why  of  drug  use 
is  two  fold;  1)  Peer  im- 
pressions and  pressure  of- 
ten push  adolescents  into 
using  drugs.  2)  The  world 
is  bereft  of  leadership  at 
all  levels:  parents,  church, 
school,  community  etc. 
We  have  an  almost  LORD 
OF  THE  FLIES  society 
starved  for  creative  lead- 
ership. Because  people  do 
not  listen,  speak  the  truth 
or  give  of  themselves  ado- 
lescents turn  to  drugs  for 
answers.  Adultsexpect im- 
mediate agreement  from 
adolescents.  In  this  way 
they  aUfle  their  creativity. 

Dr.  Meyerson,  PhD  dis- 
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cussed  Half-way  Houses. 
Drugs  are  an  educational 
problem  not  a  medicalone. 
People  need  to  be  educated 
early  because  they  are 
using  drugs  early  now.  Fif- 
teen and  sixteen  year  olds 
use  drugs  and  five  years 
later  they  are  supposed  to 
be  ready  for  adulthood.  The 
use  of  drugs  wastes  valu- 
able time  in  which  they 
should  be  growing  mentally 
and  morally. 

He  said  a  bad  thing  about 
marijuana  is  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  Impure  products 
on  the  market.  The  buyers 
think  it  is  pure,  but  many 
umes  It's  not.  Smoklngcan 
become  a  physical  prob- 
lem In  such  a  case. 

In  conclusion,  there  was 
a  question  and  answerper- 
lod  which  consisted  most- 
ly of  facts  restated.  The 
moderator  did  ask  students 
from  Tufts  and  a  high 
school  student  what  the 
common  reason  for  using 
drugs  isamong  their  peers. 
They  both  said  that  cu- 
riosity and  experimen- 
tation were  the  main  rea- 
sons. "For  the  hell  of  it," 
Neither  student  felt  that 
drug  taking  was  an  act  of 
rebellion,  but  bothsaidthat 


the  "why"  depends  on  each 
individual. 

The  experience  of  attend- 
ing the  Drug  Dependency 
Symposium  was  rewarding 
for  anyone,  because  it 
brought  new  and  different 
areas  of  drug  addiction  In- 
to the  open.  The  symposium 
was  very  informative  in 
many  areas.  As  more  lec- 
tures and  articles  are  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  the 
public,  hopefully,  will  be- 
come up  to  date  on  that 
which  15  a  very  real  thing 
today  —  drugs.  The  more 
one  knows  on  a  controver- 
sial subject  the  less  he  is 
apt  to  simply  "moralize." 
The  information  gained 
from  such  a  seminar  will 
help,  it  is  felt  by  Miss 
Savage,  in  bringing  two 
generations  closer  to- 
gether. Miss  Savage  felt, 
'It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
find  Out  the  whys  and 
wherefores  about  drug  ad- 
diction in  preparation  for 
being  responsible  citizens, 
since  these  laws  are  being 
tested  In  our  courts  to- 
day." 

Linda  Kibe 
Miss  Savage 


Review  . 


FOR  THE  RECORD 


Forever  Changes 
Love  (ELEKTRA) 

With  this,  their  third  al- 
bum, _Love_  has  finally  rea- 
ched a  musical  maturity 
which  it  took  them  two 
previous  albums        to 

achieve.  As  the  title 
implies,  the  songs  on  this 
album  are  very  inconsis- 
lant  as  far  as  style  is  con- 
cerned. One  has  only  to  lis- 
tem  to  the  first  two  cuts 
on  the  second  side  ("Be- 
tween Clark  and  Hildale" 
and  "Live  and  Let  Live") 
to  discover  how  totally  di- 
verse and  unrelated  the 
songs  on  this  album  are. 
Love  however,  has  created 
a  unique  sound  in  that  all 
the  songs,  no  matter  how 
unrelated,    are    all    Love . 

The  Influence  of  The 
Byrds  and  Mick  Jagger  so 
evident  in  their  first  two 
albums,  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared. The  Byrd  guitar 
work  Is  nonexistent  and  the 
Jagger  riffs,  which  lead 
singer  Arthur  Lee  used  to 
the  point  of  boredom  on 
the  first  two  albums,  are 
so  subdued  it  can  only  be 
recognized  on  one  cut 
("Bummer  in  the 

Summer").  Anhur  Lee  has 
also  provided  this  album 
with  a  wide  range  of  dif- 
ferent vocal  styles  and  fan- 
tasuc    pronunciation      that 
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puts  him  into  the  same 
bracket!  as  Oracle  Slick 
and  Jim  Morrison. 

Horns  are  much  in  evi- 
dence on  this  album  and 
their  usage  reminds  one  of 
Herbie  Alpert  or 

(OH  HORRORS)  Xevier 
Cugot.  A  heavy  driving  Spa- 
nish guitar  IS  supplied  by 
Bryan  MacClean  on  al- 
most all  of  the  songs  and 
lead  guitarist,  John  Echos, 
has  come  face  to  face  with 
Muzac  with  very  good, 
though  sometimes  messy, 
Clampton  type  leads. 

All  songs  on  this  album 
Were  written  by  leaderAr- 
ihur  Lee  and  Bryan  Mac- 
Clean.  The  mostinteresC- 
ing  songs  being  "Live  and 
Let  Live", "The  Red  Tele- 
phone", and  "Alone  Again 
Oh".  For  those  of  you  who 
still  dig  the  old  Lov^  "Daily 
Plante  should  bring  a 
smile  to  your  face.  If  only 
all  of  their  previous 
material  could  have  been 
like  thisinill 

J.  Pete  off 


'Sir,  I  had  rather  be  rlf[hl 
Ihan  prCBidenl.'  These  oft- 
repealed  words  were  expressed 
originally  by  Ihegreal  Kentucky 
statesman,  Henry  Ctay,  In  a 
rennork  to  Senator  W  C  I'reslon 
o!  South  Carolina.  Several  limes 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Secretary 
of  State,  and  one  of  the  great 
oratorical  triumvirate— Webster. 
Clay  ond  Calhoun  —  the  Keo- 
tuclijan  was  called  "the  Great 
Compromlsor  "  This  was  a 
tribute  to  his  ability  to  mani- 
pulate the  deinils  of'leftislalion 
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just  are  not  enough.  He 
said  the  college  student  or 
graduate  spending  2,  3,  4 
years  on  the  force  will  ac- 
complish more  than  an  un- 
educated officer  with  25 
years  of  experience.  He 
hopes  to  get  away  from  the 
150  years  old  thought  that 
experience  Is  what  counts. 
Education,  training  and  ex- 
perience are  the  three  ele- 
ments that  will  determine  a 
professional  as  opposed  to 
a  sub- professional.  The 
professional  is  compared 
to  the  surgeon  while  the 
sub-professional  is  a  nurse 
or  orderly.  This  is  not 
meant  degradingly,  but 
there  is  hope  of  stimulat- 
ing ambition  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

Since  19b2,  224  Crimino- 
logy courses  have  been  es- 
tablished in  various  junior 
and  senior  colleges  across 
the  U.S.  Mr,  Siinchcomb  Is 
pleased  with  this  interest 
and  sees  more  in  the  future. 

Less  than  4  years  ago 
the  Ford  Foundation  gave 
a  grant  to  establish  state 
regulations  and  standards 
in  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  allotted  510 
million  for  education  of  of- 
ficers. Mr.  Stinchcomb 
feels  the  interest  shown 
across  the  nation  is  not 
merely  a  trend  but  a  com- 
mitment. 

He  said  that  New  England 
is  in  poor  condition  as  far 
as  educated  and  trained 
officers  are  concerned.  We 
may  think  the  deep  South  is 
slow,  but  New  England  is 
worse.  Now  27  states  have 
fairly  rigid  standards,  but 
there  are  still  10  that  he 
feel s  will  take  10  more 
years  to  improve. 

The  woman's  role  in  law 
enforcement  is  broaden- 
ing, especially  because  the 
attitude  of  the  agency  is 
becoming  Preventive  ra- 
ther than  Oppressive.  Peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  a  woman  on 
patrol. 

He  described  the  sum- 
mer course  briefly.  It  Is 
designed  primarily  for  in- 
service  police  personnel, 
but  no  pre-requisltes  are 
required,  and  the  course 
may  be  transferred  as  a 
sociology  course.  The 
course  will  include;  1) 
Introduction  to  Crimino- 
logy, 2)  History  and  philo- 
sophy of,  3)  Technical  as- 
pects. An  imponani  pan  of 
the  course  will  be  admit- 
ting to  "another  discip- 
line." The  texts  will  be  the 
President's  Crime  Com- 
mission Report  and  PO- 
LICE TASK    FORCE. 

Mr.  Siinchcomb  was  in- 
teresting and  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  approach  to 
law  enforcement.  It  is  a 
shame  more  ofour students 
were  not.  We  thank  those 
who  attended. 


lEEN'S  LEATHER  SHOP 

Shoes  and  Handbags  for 
Every  and  All  Occasions 

io    ^undals.   Bools,  ^^nfakt-r?  und  clipper 
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Apathy 

Invades 

4C's 

Students  Fight  Back 

Robert  J.  Sylvia 

On  Wednesday,  Marchl9, 
A  Presidenr's  convocation 
was  held  at  the  Center 
Theater  to  enlighten  the 
students  of  4C's  about  the 
existence  of  extra  curn- 
cular  organizations  on 
cimpus. 

President  Nicke  rson 
started  off  by  expressing 
his  concern  for  the  lack 
of  student  involvement  at 
the  college.  He  centered 
his  ideas  andalsoendedhls 
talk  on  the  theme  "give 
and    you    shall     receive." 

Buddy  Cushman  then 
spoke  on  the  role  of  stu- 
dent Senate  on  campus,  its 
functions  and  responsibi- 
Iftles.  One  such  respon- 
sibility is  the  allocation  of 
funds  so  that  other  organ- 
izations can  get  their  ac- 
tivities started. 

The  platform  was  then 
turned  over  to  Miss  Sav- 
age who  gave  a  report  of 
the  faculty- student  com- 
mittees, they  being; 

1.  Academic  Standard  & 
Curriculum 

2.  Admissions 

3.  Disciplinary 

4.  Extra  Curricular  Cul- 
ture Committee 

5.  Faculty  culture 

6.  Guidance  counciling 

7.  Library  Services 
S.Scholarship     com- 
mittee 

9.  Student  Activities  and 
affairs  —  under  which 
comes  the  publication 
board 

A  short  description  of 
the  various  clubs  was  gi- 
ven by  the  head  of  each 
organization.     They    were: 

1.  Academia 

2.U.  S.  1. 

3.  Vets  Club 

4.  Sailing  Club 
5. Skiing  Club 

6.  Zoo  Publications 
The  convocation  ended 
with  Buddy  Cushman  call- 
ing for  a  greater  amount 
of  student  participation  and 
also  criticized  the  lack  of 


lilj  text  of  his  speech 
follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  try  and  impress  on  all 
of  you  the  vast  number  of  opportunities  opento  you  to  take 
some  pan  in  this  college.  The  word  to  be  emphasized  is 
involvement.  We  need  more  people  taking  part  in  more 
organizations  to  make  this  a  better  college. 

Right  now  there  is  no  such  involvement  in  this  college. 
There  is  only  mass  apathy.  This  is  because  most  of  you 
sitting  here  are  all  too  willing  to  sit  back  and  let  others 
bring  about  change.  Well,  this  has  got  to  end.  You  must 
get  involved  because  this  country  needs  you;  you  are  to- 
morrow's electorate  and  tomorrow's  leaders. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  if  constructive  change  is 
to  come  about  in  this  country,  it  must  be  initiated  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  This  puts  a  heavy  load  on  all 
of  our  shoulders  because  we,  by  necessity,  are  called 
aboui  to  cause  change. 

Cape  Cod  Community  College  Is  a  wonderful  place  to 
learn.  The  teachers  here  are  always  willing  to  bend  over 
backwards  to  help  the  students.  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  administration.  It's  too  bad  that  you  out  there  are  so 
apathetic.  Most  of  you  are  willing  to  do  nothing  to  bring 
about  the  change  so  badly  needed  In  this  society. 

Are  you  really  aware  of  what  kind  of  society  you  live 
in?  You  do  not  live  in  the  land  of  the  free  but  rather  in  the 
restricted  land  of  the  narrow-minded  idiots  who  control 
this  country.  You  live  in  a  land  of  bigotry  and  hatred.  You 
live  in  a  land  where  you  die  for  your  country  two  years 
before  you  can  elect  its  leaders.  You  live  in  Hyannis, 
Yarmouth,  Dennis,  Sandwich  and  P-Town  and  you,  like 
the  millions  of  other  "pathetic  apathetlcs,"  do  nothing 
about  It. 

It  Is  lime  for  the  people  in  this  college  to  begin  to  take 
their  pan  in  this  college  and  in  society.  If  1  anger  you  by 
what  I  say,  then  I  am  glad  because  that  shows  you  care 
somewhat. 

We  cannot  bring  about  the  complete  turnover  of  society 
by  becoming  involved  in  our  college,  but  we  can  begin  to 
work  together  for  a  change,  and  any  change, no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small,  is  significant. 


Black  Mood 


FORCES  Bad  Nevus 
OF 

NATURE 


SPEAKS  OUT  —  The  Wed- 
nesday morning  "Black 
Mood  on  Campus"  forum 
brought  active  response  by 
many  interested  students 
and  non-students.  Here 
Dick  Augustyniak  offers  his 
thoughts, 

A  utile  learning  Is  a  dan- 
Ksrous  thing  --  and  It's  Inter- 
esting to  note  how  many  peo- 
ple   around  4C's   are   safely 


Rick  Edwards 
Nancy  Holmes 
On    March    27    a   repeat 
panel  discuesiononthetop- 
ic    "Black   Mood  on  Cam- 
pus" was  held  in  the  col- 
lege auditorium.  The  four 
on    .he    pane'    were  Julius 
Brltto,      Roma     Monterlo, 
Elaine     Podgoursky        and 
Francine   Reid.    Paul  N'ill- 
er  acted  as  moderator. 
The    program    staned   off 
with  a  guitar  solo  by  David 
Reld. 

Lach  panelist  gave  a  brief 
synopsis  of  what  was  said 
llie  day  before  andcorrect- 
ed  some  apparent  mis- 
understandings that  arose 
from  the  previous  discus- 
sion held  on  Wednesday. 
Miss  Reid  asked  two  im- 
portant questions:  Why  are 
there  only  eight  black  stu- 
dents at  CCCC,  and  why 
are  there  not  more  black 
professors!"  She  also 
stressed  the  fact  that  to- 
kenism was  apparent  on 
campus  and  felt  by  the 
black  students  who  attend 
CCCC. 

The  panel  was  then  open 
to     discussion     and    Dean 
Hoche     arose     and    asked 
"What    can    the    adminis- 
tration do?"  He  stated  that 
in   November,  three  of  the 
members  of  the  panel  and 
ne     met     in    the    NaiiL>iidl 
Guard    Armory  and  talked 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
purpose  was  to  explore  how 
to   bring   more  black  stu- 
dents to  CCCC  and  what  to 
do  about  the    needy  black 
and  white  students  oncam- 
pus.    Mr.    Roche    said   the 
the    meeting    was   "a  good 
one"  and  asked  why  there 
hadn't   been  any  more.  Ju- 
lius   Britto   answered  that 
with  their  weight  of  school- 
work  they  neither  had  the 
time  nor  the  people  to  do 
anything. 
One  point  that  was  brought 
out  was  the  fact  thatthere  were  only  eight  black  students  at 
CCCC  and  why  weren't  there  more?  It  was  acknowledged 
that  eight  black  students  applied  and  eight  were  accepted. 
The    main    issue  was  brought  out  by   Miss  Monterio:  the 
reason  no  more  applied  was  because  In  high  school  gui- 
dance counselors  tended  to  "drag"  colored  students  toward 
a  vocation  rather  than  college.  High  school  students  must 
be  told  that  they  are  as  capable  as  white  students  to  apply 
to  colleges.  It  Is  impressed  on  them  that  they  can't  make 
it  and  they  finally  accept  it. 

It  was  generally  accepted  by  panel  and  audience  that 
CCCC  was  "a  good  place  for  black  students  to  attend." 
When  the  panel  entered  the  auditorium  Thursday  night 
their  intentions  were  not  to  accuse  the  4C's  of  racism, 
although  tokenism  was  mentioned,  but  to  try  to  make  the 
audience  more  aware  of  the  problems  that  may  arise  in 
the  future.  Apparently  the  purpose  submerged  under  the 
prejudices  of  some  members  ofthe  audiences  their  defense 
mechanisms  began  to  dominate  the  discussion.  As  the  top- 
ics drifted  from  God,  love,  parental  faults,  the  sicknesses 
of  society,  and  just  about  everything  imaginable,  less  and 
less  was  accomplished.  It  seems  as  though  some  of  the 
concerned  were  not  concerned  at  all  and  made  an  appear- 
ance out  of  nothing  better  to  do.  Perhaps  we  should  provide 
guns  to  replace  the  microphones. 

Although  the  panel  may  not  have  accomplished  their  pri- 
mary goals,  something  of  great  importance  did  reveal  it- 
self. There  is  a  problem  and  it's  a  reality  of  today,  not 
tomorrow. 

We  have  no  problem 

when  we  close  our  eyes 
We  have  no  problem 

when  we  block  our  ears 
We  have  no  problem 

when  we  lock  our  Jaws 
We  have  no  problem 
We  have  no  problem 
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To  The  Editor: 

After  the  discussion 
Thursday  evening  in  the 
auditorium  many  people 
said  that  I  appeared  bo- 
thered. Well  actuallylwas. 
Probably  because  I  got  the 
attitude  that  more  discue- 
Blon  was  of  a  destructive 
nature  than  constructive. 
Genera!  Ideas  were  made 
the  Major  issue. 

What  the  people  forgot 
was  that  we  were  students 
who  were  asked  to  c^ve 
our  mood.  They  ripped 
apart  but  I  ask,  was  this 
the  constructive  attitude 
the  panel  was  formed  for? 
We  were  asked  to  solve 
some  problemsthat neither 
one  man  nor  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  can  answer-  Four 
college  students  with  not 
more  than  three  and  a  half 
semesters  were  asked 
these   types   of   questions. 

We  always  knew  that 
there  were  people  that  car- 
ed, what  we  weren't  sure 
of  and  which  these  discus- 
sions made  clear  there  are 
people  that  don't  care. 

LOVE  AND  BE  WILLING 
TO  BE  LOVED. 


Juliu 


.  Bntto 


To  the  Editor: 

What  was  said  by  Buddy 
Cushman  In  his  capacity  as 
moderator  at  our  convoca- 
tion was  well  said.  Some- 
how, I  feel  It  could  have 
been  somewhat  louder.  Af- 
ter all,  it  was  directed  at 
us  individually.  One  may 
have  noticed  the  repetition 
of  certain  students'  names 
who  paniclpate  in  the  or- 
ganizations of  this  college. 
I  once  thought  this  was  be- 
cause  of  a  certain  clique 
trying  to  absorb  all  the  po- 
sitions that  might  offer 
them  social  status.  How- 
ever, after  three  semes- 
ters at  this  college  I  found 
I  was  wrong.  These  are 
the  few  that  I  feel  CARE 
enough  to  participate  in  any 
sort  of  Involvement.  If 
others  feel  the  way  I  did, 
then  I  suggest  you  examine 
those  around  you.  Do  they 
care  enough  to  bringthem- 
selves  to  even  partial  in- 
volvement? Do  theydoany- 
thlng  to  help  others  unless 
it  directly  benefits  them- 
self?  NOII  Now,  look  at 
yourself.  Do  you  care?Are 
you  in  anyorganizationthat 
advocates  Involvement  on 
this  campus?  Involvement 
is  more  than  just  register- 
ing for  classes.  Involve- 
ment is  more  than  just 
helping  those  who  are 
YOUR  contemporaries.  In- 
volvement doesn't  have  a 
color,  a  religion,  or  a  so- 
cial background.  Involve- 
ment Is  love  for  all  man- 
kind. Involvement  Is  "We 
the  People!" 

William  H.  Stewart 

To  The  Editor: 

There  have  been  many 
attempts  in  the  past,  some 
successful,  some  futile,  to 
bring  about  a  socialchange 
so  badly  needed  In  this- 
country,  to  makethiscoun- 
iry  truly  a  land  of  equal 
opportunity,  the  land  of  the 
free.    Some   of  these     at- 
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DITORIAL  REMARKS 


THE  INSIDIOU5E5T  HATE 


Most  members  of  Western  civilization  feel  uneasy 
in  some  social  situations.  Those  of  us  who  have  no 
better  scapegoat  pin  this  malaise  on  shyness,  in- 
security. But  now  many  Blacks  have  discovered  the 
real  cause  of  their  uneasiness:  it  is  a  coasequeoce 
of  their  rejection  by  the  whites  around  them.  Hum- 
bug. Hogwash.  Pshaw. 

We  hear  that  "Blacks  aren't  accepted  as  people- 
only  for  what  they  can  do."  What  are  people  but 
composites  of  what  they  can  do.  and  how  they  re- 
late? Let's  not  be  foolish.  Of  course  Blacks  are 
Judged  by  what  they  do.  .  .  that's  no  prejudice. 
Whites  are  judged  in  the  same  fashion.  It's  the  other 
half  of  the  composite  that  gets  ignored;  and  that 
(plus  some  ghosts)  is  what  is  mutilating  race  rela- 
tions. By  living  their  fears,  allowing  animosity  to 
govern  their  conduct.  Blacks  can't  help  but  antago- 
nize many  otherwise  neutral  people.  This  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  same  behavior  in  Whites  would 
evince  from  their  peers  —  a  rejection.  But,  please 
note  --  this  rejection  is  based  on  personality,  not 
on  skin  color. 

Current  race-conscious  interaction  is  highly  des- 
tructive. People  are  so  aware  of  BLACK  and  WHITE 
today  that  they  can't  help  but  become  nervous  when 
in  mixed  company  (that  used  to  have  such  a  pleasant 
meaning...)  The  Black  senses  the  tension,  but  mis- 
interprets it  as  hostility,  to  which  he  responds  with 
real  hostility.  Then  the  Wliite's  nervousness  yields 
to  animosity,  or  in  my  case  a  frustrating  sense  of 
futility.  So  the  Black  concludes  that  the  White  is 
prejudiced  or  patronizing. 

How  about  another  wedge  currently  being  popular- 
ly driven  between  color  groups?  How  do  people  get 
to  know  and  like  each  oUier  when  one  says,  "You 
can't  begin  to  know  my  problems.  You  aren't  Black." 

Black  problems,  albeit  significant,  are  only  one 
facet  of  life's  experiences.  There  are  infinite  cross- 
racial  interests  that  could  provide  the  basis  for 
friendships  if  only  the  parties  to  these  interests 
would  let  them.  Then  language  would  fill  its  usual 
role  as  a  bridge  between  unshared  experiences  that 
allows  progress  to  any  rapport. 

Just  throwing  up  your  hands,  saying  "you  can't 
understand"  doesn't  give  anyone  a  chance.  TRY  me. 

The  lime  has  come  to  stop  talking  purple  and 
start  talking  human.  Let's  talk  about  poor  humans, 
underprivileged  humans,  oppressed  humans  — and 
more  than  talk,  let's  do  something  about  solving 
their  problems.  But  let's  do  it  because  they  are  peo- 
ple, because  they  have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  needs, 
and  sensitivity,  not  because  their  melanin  allows 
optical  categorization.  Let's  do  it  without  platitu- 
dinous analysis.  And  perhaps  if  enough  people  re- 


tempts  have  been  passive 
and  some  violent  in  nature. 
Some  have  been  well  plan- 
ned and  thought  out,  some 
have  been  spontanous  re- 
actions. Some  have  been 
truly  sincere  In  the  desire 
for  the  achievement  of 
the!  r  goals,  some  have  been 
only  for  personal  satis- 
faction. But  they  all  have 
come  about  due  to  the  ba- 
sic need  for  change. 

Have  these  attempts  been 
successful.  The  answer  is 
yes,  because  even  the 
slightest  victory  has  given 
hope  for  new  change.  The 
process  of  change  isa  slow 
tedious  one,  and  yetchange 
is  being  registered. 

Society  is  slowtochange; 
It  always  has  been  and  it 
always  will  be.  What  is 
more  Important  and  what  is 
really  coming  about  is  the 
change  of  Individual  think- 
ing. In  fact  I  am  writing 
these  words  because  my 
feelings  about  life  and  so- 
ciety have  changed  mark- 
edly, and  I  am  now  able  to 
recognize  change  in  others. 

I  believe  that  we,  mean- 


ing people  who  are  sin- 
cerely striving  for  change, 
are  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause society  is  extremely 
unwilling  to  make  changes 
In  its  beliefs  and  stand- 
ards. However,  we  do  have 
a  weapon,  and  one  which  1 
consider  to  be  more  im- 
portant and  powerful  than 
any  political  or  military 
weapon  of  which  I  speak  is 
education. 

Education,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  only  acquired 
In  the  classroom  but  is 
acquired  in  the  experience 
of  everyday  life.  You  have 
CO  be  a  pan  of  society  to 
truly  understand  society, 
and  the  knowledge  receiv- 
ed In  a  classroom  enables 
one  to  be  a  better  Judge  of 
society. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  an 
individual  to  look  at  an 
event  in  society,  i.e.,  the 
takeover  of  an  administra- 
tion building  on  a  college 
campus,  and  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  that  event.  How- 
ever, it  takes  a  little  time 
and  desire  to  look  into  the 
event   to  try  and  discover 


frain  from  bellowing  "Black  is  beautiful"  people 
could  forget  about  Red.  White,  Black,  and  Yellow, 
and  just  worry  about  him,  her,  or  it. 


BIAFRA 


Read  the  April  Issue  of  LOOK  Magazine.  Ua  page 
twenty-two  you  will  see  the  corpse  of  a  black  man 
that  never  should  have  died.  But  because  he  is  black 
and  because  he  died  in  a  little  country  that  few  peo- 
ple even  know  exists,  no  one  really  cares.  The 
country  is  BIAFRA  and  the  man  didn't  die  from 
bullet  wounds  or  an  auto  accident  —  he  died  from 
starvation!  Starvation  is  reall  In  Blafra  and  even  in 
the  United  States.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  chil- 
dren stand  in  front  of  a  one  room  shanty,  oa  their 
toothpick  thin  legs,  with  ugly  scabs  on  their  faces 
and  arms,  with  &eir  stomachs  bloated  from  lack  of 
food.  They  are  dying  from  diseases  that  most  of  us 
have  never  heard  of. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  these  conditions  to  exist 
in  the  United  States  or  the  world.  We  live  In  an  age 
of  space  travel,  the  forty  hour  workweek,  medicare, 
and  the  best  standard  of  living  that  the  world  has 
ever  experienced.  So  why  are  people  starving?  I  can 
tell  you  one  reason  —  because  six  pages  after  the 
article  on  Biafra  there  is  a  picture  of  a  vest  and 
pair  of  slacks  that  sellior  $3501  That  same  amount 
of  money  could  buy  over  20,000  glasses  of  milk! 
I'm  not  saying  that  the  rich  are  responsible  for  the 
problems  of  ^e  poor  —  but  the  rich  and  the  middle 
class  could  do  something  to  alleviate  the  probability 
of  starvation.  The  next  time  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
twelve-dollar  pair  of  shoes,  why  don't  you  buy  a 
seven-dollar  pair  instead.  Send  the  rest  to  UNICEF 
or  the  Save  the  Children  Fund.  We  must  treat  the 
disease  of  poverty  and  starvation,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  work  at  a  cure. 

The  only  cure  that  I  can  foresee,  is  to  eliminate 
inequality  socially,  economically,  and  racially.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  we  must  eliminate  inequality,  but 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  do.  As  long  as  there  are 
the  HAVES  and  the  HAVE-NOTS  in  this  world  there 
is  going  to  be  envy  and  prejudice  causing  war  and 
starvation. 

At  the  end  of  the  article  in  LOOK  Magazine  there 
is  a  story  about  a  new  baby  being  born;  the  reporter 
asks  if  it  is  a  girl  or  a  boy;  and  the  nurse  says. 
"It  is  a  soldier!"  The  world  has  not  changed  much 
and  will  not  change  if  each  child  is  a  soldier  before 
he  is  a  man.  Biafra  has  a  lesson  to  learn  and  we 
have  a  lesson  to  learn  —  but  in  the  meantime  people 
are  starving.  ,_  ^^ 


the  reasons  and  the  whys 
that  caused  the  event.  The 
trouble  with  too  many 
Americans,  young  and  old, 
is  that  they  are  too  apa- 
thetic to  try  and  discover 
why  and  discover  why 
events  occur.  I  can  say  this 
with  reasonable  assurity 
because  up  until  this  last 
college  year  I  was  one  of 
the  apathetics.  I  can  re- 
member advocating  severe 
punishment  for  all  rioters. 
Now,  and  I  pride  myself  on 
the  fact,  I  try  and  discover 
what  the  reasons  are  for 
dlBssent,  and  whether  or 
not  the  reasons  are  justi- 
fiable. 

The  trouble  is  that  too 

{See  LETTERS  Pg,  7) 
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Due  totne  lacK  of  recog- 
nition displayed  by  our  lo- 
cal newspapers,  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  hoo- 
ray, hooray,  to  the  sixty 
donors  who  responded  to 
the  call  for  blood  donation 
on  March  6th. 

Our  medical  staff  at  4C*s 
Is  here  not  only  totreatus, 
but  also  to  advise  us  of 
what  preventive  action  may 
be  taken  concerning  all 
problems.  We  have  a  com- 
petent force  at  our  dispo- 
sal. Dr.  Gerald  W.  Hazard 
Is  available  for  all  en^er- 
gencles,  and  may  be  seen 
by  appointment  on  Thurs- 
days, Anyone  wishing  to  see 
him,  may  make  an  appoint- 
ment thru  Mrs.  Femald, 
our  school  nurse.  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "school 
shrink,"  is  here  to  assist 
us  with  emotional  prob- 
lems. And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  Mrs.  Esther 
F.  Femald,  II.N.,  a  tower 
of  versatility,  is  available 
for  everything  from  giving 


Colleiie  English  Spohen  Here 

First  Aide 

aspirins  to  your  moreser- 
ious  problems.  If  you're 
planning  a  paper  on  drugs, 
alcohol,  or  anything  that  is 
in  relation  to  the  medical 
field,  she'll  evenasslstyou 
in  obtaining  material,  or 
discussing  the  topic  with 
you.  In  our  interview  with 
Mrs.  Femald,  she  stress- 
ed the  fact  that  she  is  here 
to  help  the  students,  and 
is  concemed  with  their 
problems. 

If  you  should  feel  qualm- 
ish because  of  the  nature  of 
your  problem,  concern 
yourself  not,  everything  Is 
confidential.  The  staff  is 
here  to  help  us,  not  talk 
about  us. 

Anyone  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  is  requir- 
ed by  law,  to  have  a  parent 
or  guardian  authorize  his 
medical  treatment.  Fortu- 
nately, if  you  completed  a 
Health  Form  with  your  pa- 
rents signature  of  appro- 
val, you  re  covered.  If  you 
have  not,  see  Mrs.  Fer- 
nald.  It's  Important  for 
your  safety. 


Back  of  a  Tea  Bag 


by  Vincent 

I  once  asked  a  patriarch 
of  my  family  his  definition 
of  the  word  "boy,"  in  con- 
trast to  the  word  "man." 
Being  aged  in  years  and 
endowed  with  wordly  wis- 
dom, he  gave  what  he  con- 
sidered a  gem  of  a  des- 
cription. '  Nephew,"  he 
chatted  through  false  teeth, 
"a  boy  Is  one  who  ain't 
allowed  to  smoke,  drink, 
cat  around  or  vote." 

That  was  a  number  of 
years  ago.  It  is  now  1969. 
In  our  liberally  progres- 
sive society,  the  first  three 
words  of  his  definition  may 
not  quite  hold  true.  (Have 
they  ever?)  However,  the 
last  one  still  remains  — 
the  right  to  vote. 

In  our  society,  a  boy  of 
eighteen  Is  In  a  ratherlim- 
bo  stage.  Too  old  for  a 
bicycle  and  too  young  for 
the  so-called  extra-curri- 
cular experiments  of  our 
adult  world.  An  eighteen 
year  old  is  OLD  enough  for 
the  draft  but  too  YOUNG  to 
participate  in  his  govern- 
ment. He  IS  of  age  to  die  for 
hlB  country,  but  not  of  age 
to  vote.  The  youth  of  this 
great  land  of  ours  have  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in 
every  war  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary to  the  present  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam. 
And  like  their  predeces- 
sors, the  present  youth  of 
eighteen  Is  still  denied  an 
active  pantcipatlon  in  his 
government. 

The  powers  that  be  have 
declared  age  twenty  -  one 


p.  PuJeo 

synonymous  wtthmanhood- 
wisdom,  maturity,  or  what 
have  you.  What  transpires 
in  those  three  years  that 
supposedly  makes  one  an 
intelligent  voter  is  beyond 
me. 

Today,  America  is  at  a 
vital  turning  point.  Viet- 
nam, racism,  riots,  high 
taxes,  etc.,  blare  out  to  all 
Americans  the  urgency  of 
crisis  in  the  air.  Out  of 
all  this  disturbance,  one 
thing  rings  true.  The  mass- 
es of  alienated  youth inthis 
country  are  frustrated  in 
their  ineptness  in  helping 
to  shape  local,  national  and 
world  events. 

More  than  ever  before, 
the  youth  of  our  country 
are  better  educated.  They 
are  better  informed 
through  the  media  of  ra- 
dio, T.V.  and  newspapers. 
And  they  are  more  con- 
cerned than  their  predec- 
essors over  events  and  is- 
sues so  vital  to  our  exis- 
tence as  a  nation. 

It  is  Indeed  an  irony  of 
our  free  democratic  so- 
ciety, where  a  youth  of 
eighteen  is  ELIGIBLE  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his 
country  but  is  NOT  eli- 
gible to  exercise  his  right 
as  a  free  citizen  -  namely 
to  vote. 

The  natural  practlcal- 
ism  of  years,  tempered 
with  the  burning  Idealism 
of  youth,  can  only  make 
for  a  greater,  more  humane 
society. 
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Sea-Change  Is  A  Hungry  "Tabula  Rasa" 
-  Will  Someone  Please  Feed  It!    . 

The  deadline  of  April  16  for  submissions  to  ...  sea- 
change  is  fast  approaching,  andatthistlme we  have  enough 
material  to  put  together  a  cover  and  a  blank  table  of  con- 
tents. For  a  growing  college  of  supposedly  interested  and 
articulate  students,  this  Is  asad-state-of-affalrs.  It  seems 
that  a  facility  for  the  development  of  creative  expression 
should  not  breed  apathy,  which  seems  to  be  the  case,  but 
creative  participation  or  even  participation  (on  the  edi- 
torial staff). 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  after  two  successful  issues  and 
a  third  in  the  process  of  creation  that  Cape  Cod  Commu- 
nity College's  only  literary  magazine  should  become  de- 
funct because  of  lack  of  Interest  from  those  of  whom  it 
was  created  to  serve.  The  demise  of  ...sea-change  In  its 
adolescent  development  would  be  a  concrete  reflection  of 
this  student  body's  unwillingness  to  accept  intellectual 
pursuits.  Extra-curricular  activities  such  as. ..sea-change 
allow  the  student  to  produce  In  a  form  in  which  others  may 
see  the  questioning,  interpretation,  and  integration  of  the 
search  and  synthesis  of  knowledge.  In  turn,  your  contri- 
butions will  help  others  to  question,  interpret,  and  Inte- 
grate new  knowledge  about  iheniselves  and  their  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  make  your  contribution,  or  be- 
come a  member  of  theeditorial  staff  of  ...sea-change.  Help 
us  help  you  gain  new  understanding  and  knowledge.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  please  contact  Robert  P.  Doepper, 
Editor,  or  Mr.  Browne.  Thank  you. 


White  Man's  Burden!  1969 


Last  week  British  Im- 
perialism once  again 
splashed  on  the  world 
scene.  Two-hundred  Royal 
Marines  and  an  alr-bome 
division  stormed  ashore 
on  the  tiny  island  of  An- 
guilla  to  "restore  order 
and  protect  British  sub- 
jects." In  one  hand  they 
earned  leaflets  of  peace, 
while  in  the  other  they 
carried  British  Enfields. 
British  invaders  met  with 
little  resistance.  The  An- 
guillan  "commies"  —  or 
should  I  say,  revolution- 
aties  —  were  equipped  on- 
ly with  spears  and  civil 
war  cannons.  Within  a 
couple  of  hours  the  British 
captured  the  air  strip  and 
pony  trails;  chalk  up  one 
more  amazing  victory  for 
Her  Majesty's  forces. 

Why  did  Britain  resort 
to  force  to  handle  the  An- 
guillan  affair?  By  now. 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  is 
probably  asking  himself  the 
same  question.  Several 
months  ago,  a  small  band 
of  revolutionaries,  dissat- 


by  Paul  B.  Miller 

isfied  with  economic  de- 
privation, decided  to  free 
their  island  from  British 
bondage  and  make  theirown 
way  in  the  world.  Anguilla 
was  forced  into  a  confed- 
eration with  St.  Kitts  and 
Christopher  Islands.  The 
confederation  proved  dis- 
astrous for  Anguilla  be- 
cause she  received  the 
short  end  of  the  foreign  aid 
stick.  And  so,  the  reac- 
tionary -  revolutionary  An- 
guillans  ousted  the  British 
administrator  and  pro- 
claimed their  independ- 
ence. However,  the  British 
Lion  was  not  about  to  see 
its  commonwealth  disin- 
tegrate. Troops  were  dis- 
patched to  quell  the  dis- 
order and  oversee  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

The  world  reacted  to  the 
news  of  the  Anguillan  in- 
vasion with  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. What  absurd  motive 
had  prompted  the  British 
to  resort  to  force7Whyhad 
the  British  fought  to  carry 
the  white  man's  burden,  to 
carry  an  island  that  was  a 


The  Parting 


by  John 
Everyone  was  there.  His 
sister  and  his  motherwere 
crying.  His  fatherwas  sha- 
king his  hand,  while  an  ac- 
cidental tear  slipped  down 
his  cheek.  His  brother,  only 
twelve,  sensed  it  wasn  t 
the  moment  to  be  always 
happy  but  he  couldn't  see 
anything  wrong  —  wrong 
enough  for  everyone  to  cry 
about. 

After  another  round  of 
hugs  and  kl&ses  by  all,  he, 
with  head  lowered,  trudged 
up  the  platform  and  enter- 
ed, hesitatingly.  There  was 
a  reassuring  word  to  his 
mother  as  the  train  lurched 
forward. 

After  a  long  and  tiring 
trip,  he  followed  the  other 
draftees.   All  seemed  lost 


Morris 

aiid     scared,     and  walked 

about  like  zombies. 

He  shook  from  fear  ashe 
patrolled  the  jungle  of  the 
big  city,  for  rioters  were 
all 'about,  and  he  had  heard 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  looters. 

He  shook  from  fear  ashe 
patrolled  the  jungle  of  Viet 
Nam,  for  the  communists 
were  all  about,  and  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  the  in- 
juries inflicted  by  the  sni- 
pers. 

Everyone  was  there.  His 
sister  and  his  motherwere 
both  crying.  His  fatherwas 
shaking  his  head,  wtille  an 
accidental  tear  slipped 
down  his  cheek.  Soon  after 
they  buried  him. 


drain  on  the  Britlshecono- 
my?  The  absurdity  of  the 
whole  affairwas  reallyfun- 
ny  —  but  not  to  the  Anguil- 
lans.  Many  Angulllans  work 
on  neighboring  Islands  and 
have  not  been  allowed  to 
return  home  since  the  in- 
vasion. Many  believe  that 
the  invasion  has  stifled  all 
hopes  of  independence  in 
the  near  future.  Yes,  tothe 
Anguillans  the  British  in- 
vasion was  anything  but  a 
laughing  matter. 

What  does  the  future  hold 
in  store  for  Anguilla?  Will 
the  British  submit  to  a 
self-governing  "protecto- 
rate/' Or,  will  they  em- 
bark on  a  new  voyage  of 
imperialism,  a  voyage  to 
retain  the  remnants  of  "the 
good  old  days."  Britain 
seems  to  have  joined  the 
race  of  the  new  imperial- 
ism. The  great  powers — 
or  by  gone  powers  —  still 
think  they  know  what's  best 
for  their  smaller,  back- 
ward (developing)  neigh- 
bors. Yes,  the  white  man's 
burden  is  an  ever-present 
reality  In  1969. 

Culfure 
a*  4Cs 

by  Nancy  Holmes 
To  those  of  you  who  deem- 
ed it  unworthy  to  attend  the 
Festival  of  Winds,  March 
6,  you  missed  an  enjoyable 
and  relaxing  hour  of  mu- 
sic. The  selections  were 
light  and  airy,  as  winds  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  a  con- 
trast to  the  usual  ear- 
splitting  metallic  sounds  of 
this  generation.  Possibly 
the  best  received  selec- 
tions were  the  "Suite  d'- 
apres  Corrette"  for  oboe, 
clarinet  and  bassoon  com- 
posed by  Darios  Millaud 
and  played  by  Melvin  Kap- 
lan, Allen  Blustlne  and 
Morris  Newman.  This  was 
seven  pieces  of  music,  each 
lasting  only  45  seconds  to 
one-minute  a  piece.  Other 
pieces  that  were  also  well 
done  were  the  "Three  Pie- 
ces for  a  solo  clarinet" 
by  Igor  Stravinsky,  "Two 
Dances  for  two  oboes  and 
bassoon"  bv  George  F, 
Handel  and  '"Quartet  in  C 
Major  for  flute,  oboe,  and 
clarinet,"  by  Arthur  Ber- 
ger. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  qual- 
ity programs  such  as  this 
one  will  be  presented  at 
CCCC    In  the  near  future. 
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.  and  dedicated  to  the  expansion  o\  knowledge. 
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The  Ballad  of  the  Blue  Bassoon 

old  loves  are  the  best  ones 
an  old  Indian  once  said 
as  he  held  a  cigar  in  his  hand 
and  had  feathers  in  his  bead 

a  time  ago  on  the  reservation 
when  I  was  young  and  carefree 
there  was  a  beautiful  squaw 
christened,  Laura-Lee 

we  met  in  the  spring 

under  the  spring  indian  moon 

she  stole  my  love  away 

and  also  my  new  blue  bassoon 

I  swore  I'd  get  her  back 

1  swore  by  the  totem  pole 

she  ran  to  different  cities  and  towns 

till  the  day  I  caught  her  in  Lowell 

she  said  that  she  sold  my  horn 
she  said  that  she  gave  it  away 
but  I  found  it  lying  in  a  trunk 
and  took  it,  and  walked  away 

I  love  my  old  squaw 

I  loved  her  more  than  before 

but  I  found  that  she  wasn't  worth  it 

'cause  1  loved  my  blue  bassQon  more 


John  Kuumoutsoas 


Photographs 

Baby  photographs 
In  cetophane  envelopes 
l-veryone  looks,  then  laughs 
But  with  love. 

There,  somewhere 

Twlxed  knobby-kneed  girls, 

And  freckle-faced  boys  with  no  hair. 

You  sit. 

Hair  groomed  and  face  shaved, 
A  radiant  smile  on  your  face, 
Yuu  look  dignified  and  behaved 
Before  you  graduate. 

Off  to  college  now. 

And  to  the  girls  you  meet 

Your  pictures  you  give  and  show 

With  petty  love. 

College  gone,  that  girl  you  meet. 
The  one  you've  known  all  your  life. 
That  one'down  the  street. 
And  then  you  marry. 

you  two,  in  the  rotogravure. 
With  broad  smiles  on  your  faces. 
So  confident  and  so  sure. 
And  your  children. 

The  cycle  stans,  always  returning. 
The  past  never  stops. 
But  always  keeps  building 
Like  the  seasons. 

But  nobody  pictures  a  headstone. 

,lnhn  Morris  *69 


Against  Myself  Working 

Some  people  work  and  like  working; 
some  people  work  and  dislike  working. 
Some  do  not  work  and  dislike  not  working; 
some  do  not  work  and  like  not  working; 
and  others  jubi  do  not  care. 

I  do  not  work  and  like  not  working, 
and  see  no  reason  why  1  should  work. 
Because,  if  all  the  people  who  work  and 
dislike  working,  or  do  not  work  and  like 
not  working,  did  not  work;  ihey  would  create 
more  jobs  for  people  who  work  and  like  working, 
or  do  not  work  and  dislike  nor  working, 
jnd  the  others  who  |ust  do  not  care. 
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I     Apparently  Nixon 
didn't  see  it  as  Such 

by  Rick  Edwards 

"Our  government  has 
become  preoccupied  with 
death  and  the  preparation 
for  death."  These  are  not 
unexpected  words  to  spurt 
forth  from  Communist  lips, 
tiut  from  Harvard  biologist 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
George  Ward,  hardly  ex- 
pected. It  may  just  be  pos- 
sible that  American  ears 
need  such  an  awakening.  Is 
the  ABM  a  nuclear  water- 
shed, a  world  destroyer,  or 
both? 

Public  concern  over  the 
deployment  of  the  Ami- 
Ballistic  Missile  System 
is  varied  and  wide  spread. 
ABM's  advocates  contend 
that  the  system  would  be  a 
stabilizing  influence  among 
the  nuclear  powers,  a  nec- 
essary addition  to  the  U.S. 
aresenal,  a  strong  lever  in 
arms-control  negotiations, 
and  the  savior  of  tens  of 
millions  of  lives  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  ABM's  op- 
ponents visualize  it  as  a 
threat  to  world  peace,  an 
addition  to  thealreadytvght 
arms  race,  a  consumer  of 
resources  needed  incuring 
domestic  ills,  not  to  men- 
tion the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  system  will  even 
work  in  its  present  tech- 
nological state. 

Deployment  of  the  sys- 
tem poses  another  means 
for  mankind's  self-des- 
truction. On  the  hurry-up 
and  die  side  we  have  such 
competent  representatives 
as  Senator  Russell  B, 
Long  (D-Ga.),  who  fosters 
a  philosophy  of  "if  nuclear 
war  reduced  the  human 
race  to  a  new  Adam  and 
Eve  they  shouldbe  Ameri- 
can .  An  accusationofcri- 
minal  insanity  was  George 
Ward's  reply  to  Senator 
Long^s  humanistic  belch. 
Hiroshima  is  a  reality. 


Join  In 

by  Roy  Nickerson 
"Participation  is  the 
thing  wherein  I'll  catch  the 
conscience  of  the  world." 
There  isn't  anyone  who 
doesn't  feel  some  measure 
of  excitement  when  he  or 
she  voices  an  interesting 
idea  that  attunes  to  the  ear 
of  an  audience.  The  CCCC 
Student  Activities  offers 
this  excitement  —  and 
more. 

Being  exposed  to  the 
numerous  and  sundry  views 
of  others  is  a  tremendous 
way  to  learn  about  humanity 
in  a  changing  world  that 
yields  most  painfully  to 
change.  As  the  years  pass 
we  will  surely  judge  our- 
selves on  the  effon  we 
have  contributed  to  build- 
ing a  new  world  society; 
and  the  Ideals  that  will  af- 
fect that  society  are  en- 
gendered nowinourcoilege 
life.  How  can  involvement 
not  be  important?  How  can 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come anesthetized  in  our 
own  unshared  cubicle  of 
thought?  To  me,  the  words 
of  David  Grayson  are  in- 
candescent: "Come  friend, 
and  sit  here  on  these  clods, 
we  will  sweeten  the  even- 
ing with  fine  words,  we  will 
invest  our  time  not  in  com 
or   in   cash,    but    In  life." 

The  true  enrichment  of 
our  college  life,  1  am  con- 
vinced, is  here  in  these 
s|  groups  we  are  free  to  join, 
and  1  for  one  will  not  let  it 
pass  by  me. 


What  ever  Happened 
To  S.I.  Hayakawa 


by  Dennis  Hayes 


It  seems  that  very  quiet- 
ly, the  disturbances  at  San 
Francisco  State  College 
have  petered  out  and  the 
school  has  returned  to  its 
proper  role  of  preparing 
young  people  for  America, 
Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
quality  of  reporting  by  na- 
Uonal  media,  the  great 
mass  of  people  will  never 
know  the  underlying  rea- 
sons for  the  debacle.  At 
the  risk  of  being  "out," 
it  must  be  saidthatthe out- 
side agitators  and  violent 
dissidents  warped  the 
meaing  of  valid  protest  and 
turned  the  movement  at 
S.F.S.  into  an  animal  farm. 
S.  1.  Hayakawa,  the  acting 
president  of  the  college, 
because  he  was  over-con- 
scientious toward  hearing 
the  complaints  of  the  pro- 
testors, became  the  butt 
for  garbage -throwing  ob- 
scenity -  shouting  hyster- 
ics. President  Hayakawa 
made  a  mistake.  At  the 
forums  he  tried  to  convene 
he  was  shouted  down  by 
meaningless  curses  and 
thrown   garbage.    Not  only 


was  he  not  allowed  to  speak, 
but  the  protestors  wouldn't 
declare  theirposition, pos- 
sibly because  they  had 
none. 

Students  who  chose  to 
remain  in  class  were  man- 
handled, the  student  news- 
paper was  ransacked  and 
the  staff  beaten  by  a  group 
of  so-called  "protestors." 

President  Hayakawa  was 
mistaken  in  believing  that 
he  was  dealing  with  protest, 
when  the  actual  aim  of  the 
disturbances  was  anarchy. 

The  S.F.S.  disturbance 
was  starvedof  publicity  and 
allowed  to  die.  The  outside 
agitators  have  moved  on  to 
other  pastures.  They  got 
their  publicity,  the  nation- 
al media  got  a  story,  and 
many  teachers  got  extra 
paid  vacations.  The  stu- 
dents werethe  losers.  They 
allowed  the  disruption  of 
their  campus,  they  were 
the  only  ones  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  it,  and  as 
a  consequence,  lost  claiir, 
to  part  of  their  valuable 
education  to  the  iUoglc  of 
anarchy. 


MUSIC  FEST 


Through  L'Sl  James  Pet- 
coff  initiated  action  on  a 
Music  Fest  to  be  held  the 
second  week  of  May  on  the 
compass  and  surrounding 
grassland.  A  committee 
was  formed  to  organize  the 
action.  However,  it  was 
soon  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  by  Mrs. 
Bamet  that  there  was  to 
be  a  "spring  Festival  on  two 
consecutive  weekends  in 
May,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  same  weekend  selected 
by  the  college.  To  avoid 
creating  competing  forces, 
the  committee  contacted 
the  Spring  Festival  organ- 
izers and  arranged  coordi- 
nated action,  Thus.thecol- 
lege  is  now  officially  re- 
presented in  the  Spring 
Festival.  Ourcontributions 
as  stated  at  present  are  in 
the  areas  of  talent  recruit- 
ment and  publicity.  The 
Festival  will  be  unique  In 


the  U.S.  In  that  it  includes 
folk,  pop,  rock,  symphony, 
drama,  musical  comedy, 
chamber  music.  Dixieland, 
Jazz,  and  more  all  sup- 
plied by  Cape  Cod  talent. 
It  win  run  for  two  three- 
day  weekends.  It's  location 
is  spread  from  Orleans  to 
P'town  which  aids  access- 
ibility. The  tickets  will  be 
sold  primarily  In  book  form 
at  $8  for  everything  for 
both  weekends. 

The  committee  repre- 
senting 4C's  requests  that 
anyone  interested  in  per- 
forming in  the  Fesuval, 
contact  James  Petcoff, 
Carl  Johnson,  BUI  Stew- 
art, Pat  Young,  Brenda  Po- 
chay,  or  Kathy  Mullen. 

More  definite  news  will 
tie  available  after  April  13 
when  the  two  committees 
will  begin  substantial  acti- 
vity- KJM 


CARREIRO.    "Dio-Uxi 

QUALITY 


SPRING  WEEKEND 

$5.00     per     couple 

Friday.  May  2 

Dioner  dance-  •  Semt-loTmal  for  boys,  formal  tor  girls 
Christovlter  Rvder  House.  Chat/iam.  Mass. 

-stUTts  at  7:00.  dinner  served  at  8:00  sharp 
-at  11:00  the  Queen  will  be  picked  and  crowned 
-dinne"  ^itts  irill  be  distributed  among  the  couples  who 
attend 

Saturday  Morning,  May  3 

Beach  parly  -     Hathaway's  Pond.  Barnstable.  Mass 
-1:00-5:00 

/Barbecue  dinner  and  refreshments  served 
Bnno  your  guitars 

V 

Saturday  Cveniog,  May  3  Z. 

Dance  at  the  Mill  Hill  CUib  ^ 

-time:  9:00-1:00  4 

'featuring  2  bands,  non-slop  playing  ^ 


S       Sunday,  May  4 

g       Tag  football  game  beticeen  the  boys  and  the  girls 

S       -starts  at  1:00 

PEACE  -  THEN  WHAT 

God,  what  happens  if  Peace  breaks  out? 
will  there  be  Tomorrow  to  walk  the 
graveyardG  of  Yesterday'B  children 
bom  and  Lost  too  soon, 
bom  Into  a  cruel  world  10  fight  Today 
to  vote  a  leader  Tomorrow. 

bom  Into  Nature  I  came 
only  to  Nature  I  must  return. 

this  New- Bom  day 

I  will  take  the  endlesB  road 

but  not  alone. 

from  Hatred  this  war  of  hell  started 

to  lead  us  to  Love  in  Heaven. 

But  what  about  those  left  behind? 
But  .  .  .  there  are  None. 

when  Peace  breaks  out, 

the  bomb  will  be  heard  by  None. 

the  battlefield  quiet  with 

mutilated  bodies 

and  Time  will  be  its  own  Enemy 

to  fight  itself  .  .  .  only  to  Lose. 

the  toy  soldiers  cease  to  march 

in  a  game  of  Life  where  challenge  Died 

where  t  died  for  you. 

1  can  no  longer  experience  Bloodshed, 
Teads,  and  Pain; 
these  I  leave  to  You 

with  them  teach  Man  to  make  a 

new  Dawn  to  follow  rain 

With  the  Red  make  roses  to  smell  sweet 

and  with  the  Pain  make  Courage  to  give 

this  little  boy 

as  he  sheds  a  tear 

on  Daddy's  grave. 

It  was  War  that  let  me  forget  the 

Differences  of  Race  and  Creed 

but  It  was  Peace  that 

took  them  away 

And  may  me  bleed. 

J.  ButkuB 


SEAHS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO, 

A  Complete  Line  Of 

Automotive  Supplies 

And  Accessories 

46    NORTH    ST.  Store  Hoorj: 

HYANNIS  9  AM  .0  5.30  PM  Dolly      9to9F., 

HYANNIS    775.3250 

SHOP   AT   SEARS   AND   SAVE 

S.\TISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  yOUB  MONEY  BACK 


iCont.  from  Pg.  2) 

many  people  just  aren't 
interested.  They  are  all 
too  willing  to  put  the  burden 
of  change  on  the  few  pro- 
fessors, students,  and  po- 
liticians who  really  care 
about  their  fellow  man. 

Education  causes  Inter- 
est. It  makes  people  ask 
why.  And  education  is 
something  that  no  one  or 
any  society  can  ever  take 
away  from  us. 

We  live  in  a  very  ugly 
society  now.  We  do  not 
live  on  the  land  of  the  free, 
but  in  the  land  of  the  land 
of  the  free  as  long  as  it  is 
acceptable  to  society.  We 
live  in  a  society  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice.  We  live  in  a 
society  of  narrow,  and  too 
often,  close  -  minded  peo- 
ple. And  worst  of  all,  too 
many  of  us  do  nothing  about 
the  society  of  which  we  are 
part. 

Education  is  not  the  ans- 
wer, but  It  is  a  step,  and  a 
big  one  at  that,  in  the  right 
direction.  As  more  people 
increase  their  personal 
knowledge  about  life  more 
people  will  care.  As  more 
educated  people  care,  so- 
ciety will  be  forced  to  at 
least  listen.  Not  all  people 
dissent  for  the  hell  of  it. 
The  greatest  number  of 
dissenters  hate  the  people 
who  through  education  and 
personal  experience,  know 
where  life  is  really  at,  and 
who  recognize  the  need  for 
change. 

I  am  not  askingthai there 
be  a  drastic  changeover  of 
society.  I  only  want  to  see 
more  people  tiecome  inter- 
ested and  truly  make  this 
country  one  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. And  I  believe  the 
acquisition  of  an  education 
to  be  the  best  way  to  kindle 
such  Interest. 

I  have  relatively  long 
hair  and  dress  a  little  dif- 
ferently from  most  people. 
Society  says  that  I  am  a 
devlat.  Well,  education  has 
led  me  to  telieve  that  de- 
viations can  be  beneficial. 
Anyway,  I  am  proud  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Patrick  Henry  and 
Jesus  Christ!  And  1  am 
grateful  to  anyone  who 
reads  this  to  at  least  be 
interested  enough  to  hear 
my  point  of  view.  Thank 
you. 

Buddy  Cushman 

To  The  Editor: 

In  reviewing  the  question 
of  changing  the  attendance 
policy  of  C.C.C.C.  it  is 
necessary  for  all  concern- 
ed with  the  college  to 
understand  the  present 
system.  Basically,  the  sys- 
tem entails  five  cuts  per 
class.  Yet  underneath  lies 
a  great  deal  more. 

The  first  point  is  that 
the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  the  student  re- 
mains in  the  course,  after 
taking  five  cuts,  lies  solely 
with  the  instructor.  In  re- 
poning  absences  to  the 
Dean,  the  instructor  does 
so  only  for  the  matter  of 
record.  There  is  no  acUon 
on  the  part  of  the  Dean  re- 
garding the  student's  fu- 
ture presence  in  the  class. 
The  Dean  may  serve  as  a 
consultant.  Before  'a  stu- 
dent takes  five  cuts  an 
instructor  may  question  a 
student  conceming  his  ab- 
sences. Before  five  cuts 
the  instructor  cannot  take 
official  action. 

Another  question  raised 
is  may  an  instructor  take 
a  student's  attendance  re- 
cord into  consideration  in 
determining       the       final 


grade?  The  absence  policy 
in  our  hand  book  doesn  t 
cover  this.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that 
instructors  are  human  and 
are  subject  to  reason  and 
doubt.  This  comes  into  play 
when  a  student  is  a  border- 
line case.  Thus  the  grade 
is  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor  and  the  stu- 
dent's attendance  record 
could  be  an  influence. 

Lack  of  communication 
between  the  faculty  and 
student  seems  to  be  a  ma- 
jor problem.  This  could  be 
alleviated  by  all  faculty 
members  and  all  students 
reading  and  understanding 
their  respective  hand- 
books. This  is  also  a  call 
for  action.  Everyone  con- 
cerned must  take  a  clean, 
hard  look  at  a  few  of  the 
ambiguities  of  the  present 
attendance  system. 

Richard  Fleming 
Chalmian  of  Student  Sena(« 
Commiltee  on  linllmited  Cuts 


To  The  Editor: 

It's  really  unfortunate 
that  the  Black  Mood  on 
Campus  program  present- 
ed March  27,  7-9  In  the 
school  auditorium,  could 
not  have  been  handled 
with  the  assistance  andgui- 
dance  of  the  Administra- 
tion. As  Dean  Roche  point- 
ed out,  efforts  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made 
to  encourage  more  Black 
students,  as  well  as  White 
students  to  the  college. 

I  propose  2  phases  with 
which  to  approachthe  prob- 
lem. All  social  change,  no 
matter  how  long  overdue, 
should  first  be  offered  to 
the  existing  establishment 
to  be  taken  under  advise- 
ment and  studied.  I!  no- 
thing IS  agreed  upon, then 
the  group  advocating 
change  in  the  ousting 
structure  should  seek  sup- 
pon  elsewhere,  {i.e.  Social 
organizations). 

What  if  these  steps  fail? 
Reason  and  dialogue  must 
prevail  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. However,  I  don't  feel 
that  one  would  ever  be 
forced  to  implement  phase 
two  here  at  the  college. 
Only     recently.     President 


Pa^  7.  The  ZOO.  April  1969 
Nickerson  addressed  the 
Student  Body,  informingthe 
students  of  the  admisRion 
of  students,  for  the  first 
time,  to  many  ofthe faculty 
committees.  This  certain- 
ly is  a  clear  sign  of  con- 
cern by  the  Administration. 

One  last  thought.  If  the 
U.S.I,  and  members  of  the 
panel  want  a  beginning  idea 
see  the  college  adminis- 
trators. Ask  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of 
having  panel  discussions 
at  local  high  schools,  not 
as  we  did  here  tonight,  but 
as  men  concerned  with  in- 
forming other  men  of  the 
opportunity  at  C.C.C.C. 

I'm  not  Black  and  per- 
haps that  Is  why  I  can  noc 
be  sure  if  this  program  of 
discussions  at  hlgbschoole 
is  needed.  But  one  should 
be  concerned  enough  toex- 
plore  all  possibilities 
available.  I  feel  certain  our 
Administration  isconcem- 
ed  and  willing.  Woric 
through  them,  not  outside 
them,  Theconceralsthere; 
contribute  just  a  little  of 
your  lime  and  develop  it. 
Rhdieet 


To  My  Brother 

To  my  brother 
who  is  always  here 
and  is  always  there 

1  know  not  whether 
he  is  a  sphere 
or  is  a  square 

The  ninth  circle 
sings  at  his  feet 
making  ends  meet 

no,  not  a  miracle 
he  has  no  pleats 
or  has  no  streaks 

Volcano  within 
erups  lava  hot 
on  a  two-sided  blott 

where  is  his  sin 
nowhere  to  be  caught 
nowhere  to  be  sought 

Always  succeeding 

in  all  he  fails 

in  making  new  trails 
always  bleeding 

when  people  hail 

and  he's  so  frail 


John  Koumoutsoas 


Kareka 

THE  LARGEST  SELECTION 
OF  JEWELRY  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 


/<i    .'/fl/tl/f'tl. 

GAY 


497  MAIN   STREET 


Monda>  Uiru  Tliursday  .  .  .  1130  to  B;00  p.fr 

Friday  and  SatunJay 11:30  to  10:00  p.n 

Sunday II  ;30  to  6:00  p.m 


April  1969,  The  ZOO,  Page  B 


Preview  Of  A  May  Happening 


Xjnie  —  what  is  ii?  It  Is  something  that  becomes  very 
valuable  when  you  don't  have  It,  This  has  become  a  private 
joke  {ha  ha)  with  the  Yearbook  staff  at  4C's,  as  we  were 
given  approximately  two  months  to  assemble  a  yearbook. 

Ai  the  first  meeting  the  cry  was  lor  or  ganization.  When 
it  became  obvious  we  could  never  achieve  that,  we  went 
on  to  better  things.  Like  money,  .  .  but  we  didn't  have  that 
either.  We  decided  to  do  anything  we  could  (r,  get  money 
<well,  almost  anything)  and 


we  got  It  (money,  that  is). 
About  20  members  combed 
their  hair  and  washcdthcir 
feet  and  went  out  soliciting 
ads  for  the  yearbook.  Vary 
Sutton  used  her  charm  to 
wrangle  over  5600,00  from 
various  people. 

By  this  time  our  photo- 
grapher Bill  Thorn  was 
busily  snapping  pictures  of 
g  r  a  d  u  a  tinfi  sophomores. 
Mr.  Thorn  also  took  many 
candids.  H'a  intercsiins  to 
note  that  about  90%  wereof 
girls. 

The  deadl i ne  wa s  ap- 
proaching  and  things  were 
getting  desperate'.  Wc  de- 
cided to  have-  a  few  par- 
ties to  v:atm  our  nerves. 
This  did  not  help  —  thing.=; 
kept  gettinR  lost  and  every 


meeting  consistedof  "What 
did  you  do  with...?"  Or  "1 
did  noil"  And  "She  took  it, 
not  me  I" 

Many,  many  hours  were 
spent  each  day  and  often 
into  the  night  with  the  ac- 
tual layout  of  the  yearbook. 
I'm  sure  advisors  N'.rs. 
Harrington  and  Dr.  Min- 
shall  will  never  forget  the 
joyful  hours  they  dedicat- 
ed to  us.  Mrs.  Harrington 
was  our  Mother-image  — 
making  us  goodies  to  eat, 
worrying  about  our  neg- 
lected homework,  and 
keeping  track  of  every 
penny  we  spent.  Needless 
to  say,  she  often  didn't 
have  time  to  eai,  and  once 
left  her  husband  without 
dinner.    Dr.    Minshall   was 


Much  Time  and  Hard  WuHi  Go  Silentlv 


our  Kacher-image;  steady, 
cool-headed,  he  told  us  to 
keep  calm  and  not  get  too 
worried  about  the  yearbook 
while  he  puffed  away  at 
four   cigarettes    and       ran 


around  getting  us  ads. 

Well,  it's  all  over  now, 
and  1  must  admit  we're 
quite  proud  of  our  Year- 
book, and  we  want  to  make 
it  yours...  for  the  price  of 


S4.00.  Look  for  the  people 
with  the  shifty  eyes  — they 
are  the  yearbook  members 
who  have  been  cutting 
classes  and  are  avoiding 
their  teachers. 


IBBN'S  LEATHER  SHOP 

Shoes  and  Handbags  for 
Every  and  All  Occasions 

,u    SindaU,   Uo.>l>-.  sn.Mkcr.,  and  Slippei 


The  sun  came 

Skipping  and 

J  u  mpi  ng 

Across  the  morning  clouds. 

In  It  was  her  face 

.snulmj;  and 

l.au),;hing. 


,'  Debbie  Carey 


The  sun  stood 

Burning  and 

Scorching 

At  those  morning  clouds. 

In  it  was  her  face 

Crying  and 

Sobbing. 


And  I  saw  her  face  In  the  sun 
As  it  sank  below  the  horizon. 

On  each  she  left  a  mark 
As  death  casts  its  shadows 
Even  tn  the  dark. 

John  Morris 


Come  io  . 


M  HYANNIS  1^ 
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OPEN  TILL  8 


353  STEVENS  ST. 

•  • 

Tel.  775-9340 


SBrT 


1  hear  with  my  eyes 
The  jerk  of  a  hand, 
And  the  movement  of  lips. 

The  world  has  no  beauty 

As  cars  run  sileni. 

The  steaming  waterfall  is  quiet. 

And  kids  are  seen,  not  heard. 


John  Morns 


.  GO  niTH  THF   Ariios-'    All  the  '69  Suzuk.  Cycles 


S  79.00  Down 
11S.3Z  pa  month. ^ 


IS  THIS  YOU 

1  in.  ngpospiJ  Io  the  Viet  Nam  War  (and  anv  s«cfi  war  that 
Is  not  based  upon  rtefense  of  our  countrv).  Please  send  me 
ipplicailon  to  ttie  Ministry  of  your  church,  as  well  as  Intor- 
luailon  3S  to  Its  beliefs  and  membershlpthrnuehout  Ihe  ■*■  rlrf. 

It  IS  Tin  under.st^ndlnK  that  if  I  nm  accepted  to  ihe  minlslrv 
i)t  lour  church,  1  can  noi  consclenilousli  participate  In  an\ 
iniliiarv  involvement  not  rllrecili  concerned  with  the  defense 
■if  our  counin  ■  r  Its  possessions,  1  further  understand  thai 
training  will  not  Interfere  with  m)  normal  work  or  academic 
^chedule  -  and  I  can  choose  m>  own  locallon  of  service  fo 
God  and  hum.inltv. 

Knclosed  IS  $1.00  lo  cover  clerical  expenses  and  cost  of 


SAME 

. . . AGE  

C1T\ 

STATE.  .  . 

...  ZIP 

cM-^c^ 


Spring  has  sprung 

The  grase  is  rts 

1  wonder  where  the  flowers 


Dedicaled  to  St.  LtebowiU  and  flis  shopping  ttsi 


HARVARD 


Nancy  Holmes 

On  Wednesday,  April  16 
a  rally  was  held  on  4C'f 
front  lawn  concerning  what 
was  happening  at  Harvard 
University.  A  panel  of  five 
students  consisted  of  Den- 
nis January,  Frank  Lihzis, 
Roger  Young,  Paul  Miller 
and  Buddy  Cushman.  The 
purpose  of  the  rally  was  to 
explain  that  the  panel  sup- 
ported the  strike  and  felt 
[hat  students  went  about  the 
whole  affair  In  a  parlia- 
mentary way.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  that  6000  stu- 
dents were  able  to  congre- 
gate at  Harvard  Stadium 
and  vote  on  proposals 
brought  out  in  an  orderly 
and  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

The  panelists  then  divid- 
ed the  eight  proposals  of 
the  Harvard  students 
among  themselvesandgave 
their  opinions  on  each  one. 
The   eight   proposals  are: 

I.  Abolish  ROTC  fromthe 


PRO 


Paul  MUtei 


I  was  asked  yesterday  why 
I  was  concerned  with  Har- 
vard. 1  was  told  It  was  none 
of  my  business. 

The  events  that  have  ta- 
ken place  at  Hafvardduiinp 
the  past  week  are  of  con- 
cern to  me  —  I  live  on  Che 
other  Bide  of  the  Bourne 
Bridge  in  Continental  Unit- 
ed Slates.  First  I  would  like 
to  say  we  do  NOT  condone 
the  take-over  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  —  but 
we  do  deplore  the  use  of 
police  in  the  bust  that  fol- 
lowed. But  these  events 
seem  immaterial  to  me  in 
perspective  to  a  much 
greater  lB:.;ie  —  the  issue 
of  the  democratic  pro- 
cess —  the  issue  of  com- 
munication in  relation  to 
ACTION,  1  think  U  simi- 
larly assinine  to  try  to 
place  blame  --  on  the  ad- 
ministration —  thefaculty- 
or  the  student  body. 

The  list  of  demarrds  pre- 
sented to  the  administra- 
<Cominued  on  Page  7) 


At  Tke  Rally  -  Dissent  From  Dissent 


arships       with      Harvard 
scholarships, 

3.  Restore  sc hola  rshi ps 
lost  to  students  as  a  result 
of  termination  of  contract. 

4.  Lower  rent  in  Harvard 
owned  buildings  as  was  in 
1/1/68. 

5.  No  eviction  of  students 
from  apanments  to  make 
room  for  Kennedy  Politi- 
cal Science  Library  facili- 
ties, 

6.  No  eviction  of  black  or 
white  working  people  to 
make  room  for  a  hospital 
complex, 

7.  No  punishment  for  stu- 
dents whooccupiedUniver- 
sity  Hall. 

8.  Black  studies  as  de- 
manded by  black  students. 

The  panel  felt  chat  the 
strike  was  necessar>'  to 
make  their  demands  known 
and  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
faculty  and  administration. 
They  felt  the  strike  would 
speed  up  action  and  the 
classes  missed  would  be 
worth  while  in  the  better- 
ment of  Che  university  and 
future  students. 

The  rally  incited  people 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


CON 


Richard  Collier 


Of  the  six  original  so- 
called  issues  brought  upby 
the  SDS  members (25% non- 
student)  at  Harvard  6  im- 
broglio, three  were  manu- 
factured... they  were  prob- 
lems that  were  already  in 
the  process  of  being  ironed 
out.  I  don't  want  to  speak 
of  the  specific  issues,  ex- 
cept as  they  bear  on  lar- 
ger issues;  but  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  these  is- 
sues were  ar  least  In  part 
CREATED  and  hadnofoun- 
datlon  in  fact. 

The  students  want  ROTC 
eliminated  from  campus... 
"teaching  ROTC  Is  not  the 
legitimate  function  of  a 
university".,.  That  sounds 
an  awful  lot  like  censorship 
to  me.  What  of  the  minor- 
ity rights  that  today's  re- 
bels are  so  verbose  about? 
In  this  case  1  refer  to  the 
rights  of  students  who  may 
number  a  minority  of  the 
matriculants  but  who  are 
interested  In  studylnt' 
ROTC. 

SDS  and  their  followers 
(Continued  on  Page  6} 


Bill  Baiti.  Felon  & 
Birth  Control  Expert 

Boird  At  4-C'$ 

The  ZOO  sponsored  Mr, 
William  Baird  with  the  in- 
tention of  offering  some 
insight  into  one  of  the  most 
controversial  subjects  of 
today.  It  Is  not  only  a  state, 
institutional  or  judicial 
problem.  It  is  an  intricate 
link  to  overpopulation,  pov- 
erty, divorce,  unwanted 
children,  abortion  — areas 
that  effect  everyone  living 
in  ourworld.  Morality  must 
also  be  considered.  Is  it 
moral  to  stop  the  natural 
conception  of  a  new  life? 
Is  it  moral  to  conceive  an 
individual  and  Chen  arrest 
its  existence  because  con- 
ception was  not  consider- 
ed? Is  it  moral  to  conceive 
accidentally,  allow  de- 
velopment and  birth  and 
subject  the  mistake  to  neg- 
lect through  mental  atti- 
■-ude  or  economic  circum- 
stances? Since  marriage 
today,  in  many  cases,  is 
postponed  until  after  edu- 
cation and  military  ser- 
vice are  completed,  is  it 
humane  co  ask  humans  to 
suppress  a  natural  need, 
e.g.  eating,  until  the  age  of 
25  in  some  cases?  If  this 
need  is  satisfied  without 
BIRTH  control.  Is  it  moral 
to  bring  LIFE  as  merely  a 
by-product? 

Mr.  Baird  offered  much 
insight  into  the  question  of 
birth  control.  The  audience 
was  made  aware  ofthevast 
amounts  of  criminal  and 
fatal  activity  consequent 
with  the  absence  of  birth 
control.  He  stressed  the 
dangers  of  abortion  In 
hopes  of  showing  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  the 
need  for  such  action 
through  the  legalization  of 
binh  control.  He  said, 
"This  state,  with  all  due 
respect  to  its  puritanical 
virtuous  side,  has  lost  all 
sight  of  what  Christianity 
is  about:  the  love  of  your 
fellow  man". 

Although  Baird  is  per- 
sonlly  opposed  to  abor- 
tion, be  believes  the  Indi- 

(Continuedon  Page  8) 


fMarij  J, 
1  have  beenasked  to  write 
an  account  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  Spring  Weekend,  but 
It  happens  to  be  the  morn- 
ing after  ihe  night  before, 
and  my  mind  doesn't  func- 
tion very  accurately  with 
all  those  bells  ringing  in 
my  eardrums.  But  harken! 
Methlnks  I  hear  the  sounds 
of  soft  and  slow  dinner  mu- 
sic, ,  ,  Oh  yes,  memories 
are  coming  back  now,.,  this 
muse  be  Friday  night  at  the 
Christopher  Ryder  House. 
Oh  that  roast  beef  was 
worth  waiting  for.  Some 
people  got  so  excited  when 
they  saw  FOOD  (remember 
college  students  usually 
subsist  on  potato  chips  and 
certain  tasty  beverages), 
that  they  forgot  what  to  do 
with  it  and  threw  it  at  each 
other,  on  the  floor,  etc. 
After  that,  we  danced  or 
tried  to.  It  must  be  noted 
here  that  It  IS  possible  to 
gee  200  bodies  on  a  10  x  15 
dance  floor.  Mrs,  Barnet 
Introduced  us  co  the  new- 
est dance.  .  .  thefrug-iwo- 
scep.  Of  course,  we  had  an 
open  bar.  too.  (Right,  Mr. 
Lundervllle?) 

Next,  Kevin  Carr  an- 
nounced the  Queen  and  Her 
court.  Kathy  Mulroy,  last 
year's  queen,  gave  her 
crown  CO  Kathy  Salvador. 
In  her  court  were  Roma 
Monteiro,  Roxanne  Wood, 
Karen  Deem,  Linda  Bra- 
zao.  NancyMcDonough.and 
Sandy  Rochette. 

Then  I  don't  know  what 
happened;  someone  said 
Che  magic  word  (party)  and 
we  were  gone. 

As  for  Saturday,  of  course 
It    rained,    but    that    didn't 


MacDonaldm 
stop  the  hardy  souls  of 
4C'3.  After  all,  there  was 
free  food  offered.  There 
was  some  strange  man  In 
his  ]og-togs  with  this  dog 
he  called  "Hektor".  We 
thought  he  looked  suspi- 
cious, but  then  found  out  it 
was  only  Dean  Roche.  Of 
course  the  guys  had  to  play 
football.  I  thought  Bob 
Iwaseko  played  the  best. 
Rick  Fleming  was  the  first 
to  find  himself  In  cold  wa- 
ter. .  .  many  followed.  Pen- 
ny had  a  nice  time  swim- 
ming too.  Then  we  heard 
this  word  (party)  and  were 
gone. 

Many  heads  were  count- 
ed at  Che  Mill  Hill  Club 
Sacurday  night.  Not  too 
many  of  the  faculty  made 
it.  ,  .  they  must  have  been 
recuperating  from  Friday. 

Sunday  afternoon  every- 
one gathered  at  the  Jr, 
High  for  a  game  of  soft- 
ball.  This  was  abandoned 
when  we  discovered  no  one 
thought  to  bring  the  bat  and 
ball.  As  compensation. 
Mack  Invited  everyone  to 
his  house  for  a  cookouc.., 
catch  the  rays,  ,  ,  get 
thrown  in  the  water  party. 
Edgar  Plane  very  gallantly 
took  Nancy  McDonough  out 
in  the  row  boat;  of  course, 
she    rowed  (yeah   Edgar). 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
weekend,  everyone  went  to 
church.  The  FolkMasswas 
beautiful.  .  .  with  evervone 
joining  in  "Blowin"  In  The 
Wind",  I  felt  sure  every- 
one was  cleansed  of  soul. 
but  as  1  came  out  the  door, 
we  heard  the  magic  word... 
and  were  gone. 


Tuesday  Night  At  The  Pops 


Tuesday  evening,  April 
29,  1969,  offered  the  •'C's 
students  an  experience  of 
Opening  Night  at  the  Boston 
Pops.  Arthur  Fiedler  con- 
ducted a  program  which 
ranged  from  the  Classical 
period  of  music  to  the  Ro- 
mantic CO  "Those  Werethe 
Days",  a  recent  Apple* 
recording.  Among  the  se- 
lections were  two  displays 
of  virtuosity.  "First 
Movement,  Trumpet  Con- 
certo in  E  flat"  by  Haydn 
featured  trumpet  virtuo- 
sity mastered  by  Kenneth 
Dean  Zunder,  a  highschogl 
student!  "Piano  Concerto 
in  A  minor.  Op.  16"  by 
Greig  was  executed  mag- 
nificently    by     Hlra  Ima- 


mura,  a  lady.  The  piece, 
combined  with  the  grace  of 
her  hands,  was  enchanting, 
Oihe  r  pieces  included; 
"Chitty  Chiity  Bang 
Bang",  "Do  You  Know  the 
Way  to  San  Jose",  "A 
Harvard  Festival". 
"Marche  Heroique,Op.34' 
by  Saint-Saens.  "Overture 
to  'Candlde'  '  by  Bern- 
stein and  "All  Hall  to 
Massachusetts"  by  a  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  student  of 
1913.  Bradford  Junior  Col- 
lege presented  three  num- 
bers also.  It  was  an  even- 
ing of  enjoyment  whichsti- 
mulated  a  new  area  of  in- 
terest in  many  4C's  stu- 
dents. Our  thanks  to  the 
Cultural  Committee. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  attending  4C's 
for  a  while  now  and  have 
watched  the  rise  and  fail 
of  the  Student  Senate. 

1  seriously  hope  you  will 
print  this  letter  t)ecause  I 
am  very  Intereetedto learn 
what  has  happened  to  4C's, 
the  Student  Senate,  the  at- 
titude of  the  students  and 
most  of  all  the  social  life 
here  which  1  have  heard  so 
much  about.  I  wouldappre- 
clate  the  PRESIDENT  of 
the  Student  Senate,  if  he 
finds  time  from  his  extra- 
curricular activities,  ans- 
wering this  letter.  What 
HAS  HAPPENED  TO 
4C's7 

I  understand  that  you 
can't  answer  for  all  the 
students,  but  since  you  are 
the  head  of  the  Student 
Senate,  1  thought  you  to  be 
the  most  capable.  I  know 
that  if  a  person  does  not 
change  with  the  times  he 
might  as  well  be  dead.  For 
my  sake  and  that  of  others, 
PLEASE  ANSWETR  THIS 
LETTER. 

1  would  also  appreciate 
any  answers  others  haveto 
offer. 

Anonymous 

Dear  Anonymous: 

We  can  see  by  your  let- 
ter you  are  really  a  very 
concerned  person.  Usually, 
the  ZOO  does  not  print  un- 
signed leners,  and  we've 
been  trying  to  figure  out 
who  you  are.  You  couldn't 
have  been  at  any  of  the 
Academia  meetings  or  we 
must  have  seen  you,  the 
same  for  Bill  Baird,  the 
Festival  of  Winds  Quintet, 
Professor  Lemonicks  talk, 
the  Black  Mood  discus- 
sions, Sartre's  play,  the 
Shakespeare  play  In  Fal- 
mouth, the  Boston  Pops, 
the  Great  Decisions  dis- 
cussions, or  the  Harvard 
situation  debates,  and  I'm 
sure  we  would  have  seen 
you  at  one  of  the  weekly 
dances  at  the  Mill  Hill,  or 
on  the  staff  of  ...  sea- 
change,  or  even  at  the  ZOO 
office.  Are  you  going  to  be 
there  for  Spring  Weekend? 
Bener  yet,  do  you  think 
you  can  make  it  for  grad- 
uation? 

Ed, 


£>ear  Editor: 

Having  heard  Bill  Baird 
speak  last  week,  one 
thougbt  Slicks  in  my  mind: 
Are  the  legislators  in 
Massachusetts  dlrtly  old 
men,  or  are  they  playing 
some  kind  of  political  par- 
lay? Sneaking  through  the 
defeat  of  the  birth  control 
bill  is  the  Idea  that  the 
legislators  in  Massachu- 
setts have  a  low  opinion  of 
their  women  population. 
The  premise  that  defeated 
the  free  birth  control  bill 
was  the  accusation  that 
Massac  husetts  women 
would  become  promiscu- 
ous and  free  delvers  m  the 
legislator's  sexual  fan- 
tasies. I  regard  their  pre- 
mise as  an  insult  to  the 
girls  and  women  1  know, 
placing  them  on  the  level 
of  animals  with  no  deter- 
mination of  their  future  in 
matters  of  sex.  The  old 
ugly  onus  of  the  double 
standard  rears  its  head. 
Crow  up  legislators,  get 
out  of  the  locker  room, 
and  let  our  women  be  hu- 
man. 

Dennis   Hayes 


Dear  ZOO, 


The  youth  of  this  country 
are  now  disorganized  In 
their  efforts  to  bring  about 
social  change.  In  an  effort 
to  organize  this  energy  In 
a  legal  and  constructive 
manner,  the  youth  of  this 
country  should  be  given  a 
means  to  bring  about  the 
social  change  within  the 
democratic  social  struc- 
ture now  existing.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  we  pro- 
pose to  Initiate  at  CCC  an 
organized  effort  in  con- 
junction with  rhe  faculty  If 
possible,  to  lower  the  na- 
tional voting  agetolSyears 
of  age. 

We  invite  all  concerned 
individuals,  within  or  with- 
out this  college  desirous 
of  participating  In  the 
SERIOUS  initiation  and 
planning  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  contact  one  of  the 
following  Individuals: 

Peter  W.  Grlesser 
Beverly  Harvey 
Bill   Stewart 


Unimportant  Issue? 


As  the  emphasis  of  the 
enthusiastic  radicals  shifts 
from  righting  the  wrongs 
in  Vietnam  to  righting  the 
wrongs  at  home,  the  war 
and  dying  go  on,  but  fickle 
public  anention  has  been 
redirected.  Cadillacs, 
25,000  dollar  homes,  and 
my  kids  (not  in  Vietnam) 
gain  prominence.  Patriotic 
spasms,  lying  falsely  in 
illusion.  The  radicals  flee 
their  50,000  dollar  home, 
their  Mercedes,  and  their 
inherited  vested  securities 
for  the  shelter  of  an  Ivy 
League  College  and  the 
chance  they  feel  to  vent 
their  collective  guilt. 
Someday,  perhaps  ten 
years  hence,  they  will  look 


back  on  their  adventure  for 
the  social  good  from  the 
softness  of  their  position, 
secure  in  the  middle  class, 
and  say  "I  did  my  part." 
Wend  your  way  from  the 
token  Negro  to  the  token 
protest,  and  haveyourcon- 
science  vrith  the  fact  that 
you  once  possessed  ideals. 
Vietnam  is  a  lovely  coun- 
try, from  the  airthe  mech- 
anic poetry  of  patchwork 
fields  in  cultivation  cre- 
ates illusions.  Meander- 
ing rivers  roll  through 
dense  native  growth  and 
join  the  sea.  Vietnam  is  a 
beautiful    place    from  the 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


"STUDENT'S 

RIGHTS" 

Hulk  tf.  Dnbcolt 
I  have  observed  for  some 
time  the  growing  dissent 
m  our  colleges,  and  in  see- 
ing the  violence  and  dis- 
ruption it  creates  1  have 
asked  myself,  "Where  will 
it  all  end",  "Are  the  stu- 
dents really  aware  of  what 
they  are  doing?" 

Just  as  some  people  have 
questioned  the  United 
States  policy  In  Viet  Nam, 
I  have  questioned  the  ac- 
tions of  student  minorities 
in  colleges  and  private  in- 
stitutions. Do  students  have 
the  right  to  demand  any- 
thing from  a  private  insti- 
tution? Because  they  pay 
tuition  and  other  various 
fees,  are  they  entitled  to 
turn  a  college  community 
into  a  circus  whentheyfind 
a  certain  situation  dis- 
agreeable? 1  think  not,  I 
believe  that  being  an  active 
member  of  a  college  com- 
munity requires  a  little 
more  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

Upon  soning  all  of  my 
thoughts,  1  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real 
crux  of  the  matter  lies  in 
whether  or  not  the  students 
have  the  right  to  tell  an 
Institution  what  courses  it 
should  offer  andwhatchan- 
ges  are  to  be  made.  It  is 
my  belief  that  they  should 
not  hold  this  right,  my  rea- 
sons being  the  following: 
I.  Most  students  presently 
in  college  have  only  a  vague 
idea  of  just  what  society 
will  demand  of  them  in 
their  rolesascoUegegrad- 
uates.  And  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  society  plays  an 
important  part  inthe form- 
ing of  our  futures.  Most 
students  fail  to  realize  the 
beneficial  results  of  hav- 
ing varied  courses  avail- 
able to  them  in  these  In- 
stitutions. Even  in  our 
Specialized  Society,  a  well 
educated  person  is  almost 
required  to  have  some  gen- 
eral and  overall  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

2.  Although  change  is 
needed  in  our  Educational 
Systems  I  don't  believe 
youth  has  the  answers. 
Youth  is  hindered  by  their 
impatience  and  lack 
of  "look  before  you  leap" 
attitude.  They  fail  to  real- 
ize that  in  demanding  a 
certain  course  be  remov- 
ed, they  could  be  depriv- 
ing other  students  of  the 
right  to  choose  that  course 
for  themselves. 

1  believe  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  for 
colleges  and  private  insti- 
tutions to  organize  groups 
in  their  own  communities 
to  handle  the  problems  of 
change  and  progress.  They 
would  do  well  to  elect  men 
and  women  to  these  com- 
mittees who  are  genuinely 
Interested  in  improvinglhe 
Academic  Standing  of  their 
Institutions.  Between  the 
ages  of  25  and  35,  one  is 
more  apt  to  possess  good 
sound  judgment  and  rea- 
somng.  They  are  less  apt 
to  possess  the  "QUALI- 
TIES" of  the  elderly  con- 
servaties,  who  believe 
that  it  is  Ijetter  to  remain 
ignorant  to  the  need  for 
change  and  who  act  too 
slowly  upon  the  requests 
for  change.  Tothemchange 
is  a  threat!  However.atthe 
same  time  they  do  not  pos- 
sess the  limitations  of 
youth.  They  are  more  apt 
to  make  a  decision  objec- 
tively and  unemotionally. 
Also  at  this  age  one  is 
aware  of  the  dangers  of 
impatience  and  radical 
thinking. 

It  disturbs  me  to  see  the 
uproar    which    exists      in 
(See  above  nglil) 


SAIUTAMUS 

In  addition  to  the  fine  faculty  and  administration 
we  enjoy  here  at  4C's,  special  tribute  must  be  paid 
the  president  of  our  college.  Ultimately  it  was  his 
intelligent  and  dedicated  commitment  to  this  school 
and  its  students  that  has  resulted  in  the  moulding 
ot  nascent  Cape  Cod  Community  College  into  the 
fine  institution  that  it  now  is.  The  erudition  and  the 
freedoms  available  here  are  a  consequence  of  his 
foresight  and  a  reflection  of  his  concern.  He  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  many,  many  students 
have  had  their  lives  greatly  improved  by  his  touch. 

President  Nickerson,  nos  progredituri  te  salu- 
tamus. 

SUB-STANDARD  TIMES 

Having  followed  several  recent  events  first  in  person 
and  then  in  the  local  dally,  weare  astounded  at  the  tenden- 
tlousness  and  distortions  of  their  "reporting".  They  seem 
to  have  well  earned  their  cognomen  of  "Substandard  Times" 
by  virtue  of  the  errors  of  fact,  distortions  of  truth,  jaun- 
diced journalistic  practices,  and  their  insinuation  of  subtle 
criticism  Into  ostensibly  objective  news  coverage. 

Editorializing  belongs  on  the  editorial  pages,  where  It 
can  be  recognized  as  being  intended  to  shape  opinion. 
Pages  dedicated  to  representing  the  events  occurring  in 
the  world  shffLild  be  concerned  with  fact,  not  with  fancy. 
Fables  are  the  province  of  Aesop,  fact,  the  medium  of 
enlightenment. 

Rather  than  limn  our  accusations  point  by  point  (which 
would  require  considerable  space)  I  would  like  to  address 
two  questions  to  the  editors  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times: 

What  are  the  responBlbllltles  of  a  newspaper? 

And  why  doesn't  the  CCST  fulfill  these  reBponslbilltles 
to  its  commufilty? 

If  they  are  incapable  of  answering  these  queries,  they 
might  consult  such  responsible  journalistic  exemplars  as 
the  DENNIS-YARMOUTH  REGISTER  —  or  perhaps  we 
could  be  of  help. 


Student's  Rights  ConU 
America's  Collegesand In- 
stitutions, for  I  am  a  firm 
believer  that  "To  live  by 
the  sword  is  to  die  by  the 
sword". 

Last  Friday  night,  on  the 
Huntley  and  Brinkley  news 
hour  a  leading  Psycholo- 
gist was  interviewed  onthe 
rising  dissent  on  College 
Campuses.  When  asked 
what  he  thought  about  the 
situation  he  repl  ied, 
"These  students  are  the 
products  of  the  Old  Psy- 
chology Age,  where  dis- 
ciplining children  was 
looked  down  upon."  He  la- 
beled these  students  as 
little   children    who  in  not 


getting  what  they  want  re- 
son  to  temper  tantrums. 
The  only  factor  that  re- 
vealed their  age  differ- 
ence was  the  fact  that  they 
were  playing  with  real 
gunsi  Their  threats  seem- 
ed   a    little    more    real  I 

His  statement  gave  me 
something  to  think  about, 
I  began  to  question  if  the 
students  wereactuallycon- 
cemed  abouttheirdemands 
and  whether  or  not  their 
demands  were  met.  Are  the 
students  reallyawareofthe 
whole  situation  or  are  they 
merely  caught  on  the  band 
wagon  of  a  few  radical  ac- 
tivists? 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


When  you're  6o  small  and  the  world's  bo  big,  it  Is  usu- 
ally easier  for  you  to  hide  under  a  leaf  somewhere  rather 
than  face  the  giants.  But  there  always  comes  a  time  when 
you  can  no  longer  hide;  you  have  to  show  yourself  for  what 
you  are.  and  hope  that  you  don't  get  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Every  challenge  Is  Uke  confronting  a  giant;  and  some- 
times your  fears  are  unfounded  because  the  giant  is 
friendly  and  wants  to  help. 

For  many  college  students  who  cannot  see  beyond  con- 
formity, the  giant  is  "the  Esiablishmenl".  They  think, 
after  reading  two  or  three  sememsters  of  Hegel,  Plato, 
Sartre,  and  Kant,  that  they  have  the  wisdom  of  the  agee 
and  the  insight  to  solve  the  world's  problems.  But  ac- 
tually they  only  see  the  ripples  of  the  waves  of  a  great 
ocean.  And  no  matter  how  high  one  builds  his  tower  of 
knowledge,  he  will  NEVER  be  able  to  seethe  entire  ocean. 

NEVER  is  an  awfully  long  time,  and  the  impatient  stu- 
dents are  not  content  to  wait.  Students  will  continue  look- 
ing at  ripples  {and  thinking  ihattheyare oceans)  and  facing 
giants    because  there  is  something  that  drives  them  on. 

We  rationalize  that  our  efforts  are  not  wasted,  and  they 
are  not.  OUr  efforts  make  us  different  from  the  beasts 
In  the  jungle;  and  being  different  from  beasts  is  very  im- 
portant to  man,  Man  makes  himself  mighty  to  the  beasts. 
A  grubby  worm  doesn't  have  the  feelings  that  man  has;  a 
worm  doesn't  know  about  Plato,  Freud,  and  the  others;  a 
worm  can't  split  the  atom.  Oh,  is  man  a  magnificent  spe- 
cial beast  I  ^  „  ..  -T 
But    can    any    man    tell   me   why    my  dandelion  died  !■ 

Jean  Baird 


Shuffling  the  pile  of  papers  next  to  the  typewriter  the 
other  day  (our  crude  system  combines  the  worst  aspects 
of  filing  and  trash  disposal)  we  came  across  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times  last  summer. 
It  had  beeninducedbytwoaccountsof  Police  chiefs  advo- 
cating severe  punishment  of  hitchhikers  as  a  pancea  to 
crime.  We  would  like  to  share  it: 

Box  821 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

July  9,  1968 


I'm  not  very  Impressedwilhthe  powers  of  reasoning  dis- 
played by  the  several  police  department  spokesmen  on  the 
front  page  of  your  paper  on  Monday.  To  quote  them:  "... 
assaults  of  this  kind  (on  hitchhikers)  mayconUnue^untll  the 
hitchhiking  laws  are  more  stringently  enforced... 

If  this  simple  expedient  were  so  effective  and  wise  a 
crime  palliative,  it  would  seem  only  logical  to  extend  its 
principle:  close  banks  and  eliminate  bank  robberies;  out- 
law supermarkets  and  end  supermarket  hold-ups;  make  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  illegal  and  dispel  the  huge 
traffic  jams  they  cause,  at  the  same  time  ridding  our  so- 
ciety of  an  agent  wreaking  death  and  disability  upon  us. 
Why  should  a  law  be  passed  against  hitchhiking  and  not 
against  other  "crime-attracting"  activiUes?  Because  the 
legislators  are  the  middle  and  upperclass  members  of  so- 
ciety They  recognize  the  value  of  business  and  the  com- 
munity services,  but  they  fail  to  accept  the  value  of  hitch- 
hiking since  it'sofbenefitohlytothose outside  their  class. 
It  is  the  INDIVIDUAL  who  decides  whether  the  risk  of 
crime  or  accident  is  so  great  as  to  discourage  him  from 
his  enterprise  in  other  fields.  It  should  be  thus  with  hitch- 
hiking as  well. 

Crimes  andacctdentsbringcriesforlawenforcement  and 
social  and  educational  Improvement,  not  for  elimmation 
of  the  victim  estabUshmeni.  Then,  again,  why  the  flurry 
against  hitchhiking  at  the  occasional  incidents  the  news- 
papers headline? 

Hitchhiking  is  of  benefit  to  the  poor  and  the  young.  Per- 
haps the  established  middle  class  begrudge  those  peop  e 
the  mobility  thumbing  provides  them;  or  perhaps  middle 
class  people  just  don't  consider  any  but  their  own  kind.  One 
way  or  the  other,  in  legislating  against  hitchhiking,  our 
representatives  have  enacted  a  statute  discriminatory 
against  the  young  and  the  poor,  denying  these  people  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  the  mobility  that  their  betters 
have  The  anii-hitchhiklng  statute  denies  the  right  of  in- 
dividual decision  and  disaflows  the  same  weighing  of  nsk 
acalnst  gain  that  everyone  uses  In  all  hisactivities  through- 
out life.  Or  rather,  u  increasesthe  risks  Inherent  in  hitch- 
hiking from  very  low  possibilities  of  incident  toa  very  real 
possibility  of  arrest. 

Many  individual  police. however,  have  shownaeood  sense 
of  fairness  in  the  application  of  police  prerogative  to  the 
enforcement  of  antl-thumblng  laws.  As  one  officer  put  It^ 
"As  long  as  the  hitchhikers  aren't  creating  a  traffic  haz- 
ard, I  leave  them  alone."  .  «  „=, 
Hitchhiking  should  once  again  become  a  matter  of  Per- 
sonal choice.  The  reBponsibillty  properly  belongs  with  the 
individual.  Let  each  person  decide  whether  he  wants  to 
bum,  or  from  theother  side,  whether  he  11  pick  up  a  thumb- 
er  The  only  fair  alternative  is  to  legislate  against  life  and 
thus  eliminate  the  horrible  dangers  of  crime,  accident, 
and  disease  that  we  are  all  exposed  to  as  a  matter  of  ac- 
cepting the  fact  of  our  own  existence, 

Richard  B.  Collier 


"X  do  not  believe  the  greatest  threat  to  our  future  is  from 
bombs  or  guided  missiles." 

"1  don't  think  our  civilization  will  die  that  way." 

"I  think  it  will  die  when  we  no  longer  care."  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  has  pointed  out  that  19  of  21  civHizatione  have  died 
from  within  and  not  from  without. 


ALFRED'S 


DIMENSION 


One  day,  while  walking 
down  the  main  sidewalk  in 
Angryville,  I  spied  a  man 
putting  nails  in  the  cake 
he  was  about  to  bake  in  the 
not  very  common  bafce- 
shop.  Not  being  used  to 
seeing  bakers  put  nails  in 
cakes,  I  immediately  went 
into  the  bakeshopand asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  He 
said  to  me,  in  a  not  very 
clear  voice  because  he  was 
disturbed  over  the  kind  of 
frosting  he  should  make  for 
his  nail  cake,  "I'm  looking 
for  my  mother." 

Out  on  the  main  sidewalk 
again.  1  crawled  down  to 
the  bus  station  to  ask  the 
ticketman  what  time  the 
next  bus  left  Bensonport. 
And  he  said,  in  a  low  qui- 
vering voice  while  looking 
at  a  spot  on  theceilingwith 
an  obvious  paranoid  look, 
"Do  you  remember  the 
time  when  there  were  no 
spots  on  the  ceilings?" 
"Why  no'*,  I  said,  while 
chewing  on  a  shoestring. 
"Well,  there  was  such  a 
time,'  said  he.  "Oh,  I 
see,  said  I.  What  about 
the  bus?  What  bus?  "The 
one  that  goes  to  Benson- 
port,"  said  I.  Two  hours 
later,  1  walked  opt  of  the 
bus  station  feeling  better 
because  there  was  no  such 
place  as  Bensonport. 

1  decided  to  visit  the 
"Two  for  One"  soda  foun- 
tain when  1  met  an  elderly 
lady  with  an  awful  scar 
over  her  right  eye.  She 
said  to  me,  "Where  are 
they/'  "What I"  said  I, 
Repeating  herselfinaclear 
but  trembling  voice, 
"Where  are  they  l"  Not  try- 
ing to  be  as  stupid  as  I  am. 
I  said,  "They've  gone  down 
to  the  cookie  factory  to 
make  a  brief  inquiry  as  to 
why  they  put  onions intheir 
cookies."  "But  that  can't 
be  so,"  said  she  in  a  hy- 
sterical voice.  "W  e  1 1, 
where  might  they  be  if  not 
there,"  said  I.  trying  not 
to  get  paranoid.  '  Come,  I 
know  where,"  said  she. 
"But  wait,  what  is  your 
name,"  said  I.  It  is  Jo- 
hanna, and  I'm  a  shoe  - 
string  collector,"  said  she. 
pulling  the  shoestring  out 
of  my  hand.  I  managed  to 
get  away  several  hours  la- 
ter by  buying  her  14  boxes 
of  shoestrings. 

Now  feeling  better  be- 
cause i  was  free  again,  I 
proceeded  to  the  nearest 
phone  booth  and  called  the 


"O  Ciitiinge  iduid  you  not  us  well 
Select  a  second  place  lo  dwell. 
Not  imlv  11  thai  golden  tree 
But  tTi  the  Inahtened  licart  ol  me'" 
Tenn.  Williams 

Roy  Nickerson 
I    opine    that   there   are 

three  classes  of  individuals 

In   our  society:  those  that 

do    believe    in    God,    those 

that  do  not,  and  those  that 

are  uncommitted  to  either 

distinction.  But  it  Is  im- 
perative for  me  to  assert 

that,  with  regard  to  these 

distinctions,  these  class- 
es   are  entirely  composed 

of  truly  conscientious  peo- 
ple, for  I  do  not  opine  that 

any    others    are  worthy  of 

consideration.  Now  those 
Individuals  who  feel  that 
Cod  does  not  exist  should 
be  respected,  and  theymay 
also  be  beyond  moral  re- 
proach because  they  can 
maintain.  more  easily. 
consistency  with  regard  to 
their  actions.  And  I  in  like 
manner  claim  that  the  un- 
committed class  is  also 
beyond  reproach  because 
they,  probably  even  more 
than  the  non-believers. are 
in  a  quandry  as  to  which 
philosophy  Is  correct,  and 
that  they  (since  they  are 
giving  the  Idea  conscien- 
tious attention)  are  most 
uncomfortable;  I  might  fur- 
ther add  that  1  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  bewil- 
derment. 

But  the  crucible,  how- 
ever, is  confronting  the  be- 
lief that  God  does  exist. 
For  if  we  are  to  accept 
this  profound  belief,  we 
VnimpoTlanl  /ssm 


must  assuredly  realize  that 
profound  conduct  la  de- 
manded. How  can  we  refuse 
to,  in  effect,  humble  our- 
selves In  the  light  of  what 
we  know,  because  all  mo- 
rality is  justly  weighed  in 
the  light  of  what  we  know. 
If  there  Is  Indeed  a  ma- 
jestic being  such  as  God- 
our  creator  -  our  duty  Is, 
unequivocally.  to  serve 
Him,  for  as  the  poet  says: 
"Choice  implies  apos- 
tasy," 

And  from  this  third  opin- 
ion, I  deduce  that  the  peo- 
ple who  believe  In  God  are 
justifiably  subject  to  stern 
reproach.  It  is  obvious, 
blatantly  obvious,  that  a 
great  majority  of  people  in 
our  society  are  hypocriti- 
cal; I  say  this  not  inanger, 
but  in  sorrow.  They  attend 
church  and  learn,  and  be- 
lieve, that  true  love  and 
knowledge  of  Cod  is  un- 
comparably  sublime ,  but 
once  out  of  church,  they 
are  in  desperate  haste  to 
glorify  their  lives  with  ma- 
terial superfluities,  as  If 
that's  what  their  Ideal  hap- 
piness depends  upon.  Well 
1  think  it  all  must  be  a 
matter  of  courage.  1  am 
part  of  the  uncommitted 
class  -  1  don't  yet  have  the 
courage  for  the  really,  only 
true  class.  Do  you? 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
air.  and  except  for  occa- 
sional smoke  and  fire, 
would  seem  a  place  to  re- 
tire. Unfortunately,  on  the 
ground,  Vietnam  is  at  war. 
People,  our  people,  are 
killing  people,  their  peo- 
ple: people  are  dying  for 
reasons  they  don't  under- 
stand. Rulers  of  people  (it 
seems  the  best  are  over- 
looked for  the  ambitious) 
pawn  young  men's  lives  for 
futilities  no  one  will  know- 
in  twenty  years.  You  don  t 
know  how  the  Red  Sox  fin- 
ished this  year  when  your 
brains  are  scattered  over 
ten  yards  of  mud.  All  that 
you  are  lies  In  the  sun  with 
the  flies,  andtheantscarry 
off  the  '67  pennant  honors. 

Who  are  you,  dead,  when 


ten  years  later  your  old 
girl  sits  married  on  the 
way  to  Jamaica  on  her 
ninth  anniversary?  Her 
sons  and  daughters,  never 
yours,  though,  don  t  know 
your  name  and  could  care 
less;  only  mothers  carryit 
to  the  grave.  It's  the  ulti- 
mate ignon^ny,  dying  for 
something  you  don't  believe 
in.  Take  your  thoughts 
while  you  have  them  and 
are  young.  To  hell  with  flies 
and  ants  and  death  in  Viet- 
nam. Go  where  you  want  and 
be  what  you  will,  but  don't 
be  some  old  man  snewtoy, 
and  don't  let  flies  on  your 
open  eyes.  But  then,  thou- 
sands of  lifelessbodlesare 
not  a  menace,  if  you  forget 
about  them. 


niind  adjusters,  make  an 
appointment  to  see  them 
tomorrow.  This  was  a  real 
hassle  because  they  were 
very  tired  and  didn't  want 
to  talk  to  anyone. 

Finally,  not  caring  whe* 
ther  I  saw  the  mindadjust- 
ers  or  not,  I  hung  up  the 
phone  and  decided  to  visit 


■'Harold  the  Constructor". 
I  went  to  the  place  where 
Harold  lives,  but  he  wasn't 
there.  It  didn't  matterany- 
how  because  Ibegantomelt 
into  a  crack  on  the  side- 
walk. I  tried  to  understand 
my  fate,  but  I  was  swept 
into  the  crack  without  a 
chance    to  orient  myself. 


(         Con  Anything  Really  Be  Pornographic? 


Abortion 


SCM 


Pornography,  as  defined 
in  W3  copyright  1961,  is  a 
depiction  of  licentiousness 
or  lewdness.  Desiring  to 
be  as  specific  as  possible 
I  feel  the  definition  of  por- 
nography should  be  inter- 
preted more  closely.  Li- 
centiousness is  defined  as 
being  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence of  legal  or  moral 
restraints;  hostile  or  of- 
fensive to  accepted  stand- 
ards of  conduct.  Withthese 
definitions  In  mind,  let  me 
proceed  to  state  my  con- 
tentions that  pornography 
(in  our  society)  is  real  and 
is  very  dangerous. 

I  recently  read  an  arti- 
cle in  NEWSWEEK  (April 
14,  1969)  entitled  "Sex  and 
the  Arts'*.  I  found  the  ar- 
ticle very  interesting  and 
decided  to  write  a  brief 
paper  expressing  my  views 
on  the  subject. 

The  publication  industry 
today  seems  to  be  overrun 
with  a  variety  of  nude  and 
obscene  literature.  One 
such  magazine  entitled 
SCREW  shows  full  genital 
exposure  of  both  male  and 
female.    At   this    point    let 


me  say  that  1  have  no  ob- 
jection of  seeing  the  human 
body  naked.  However  I  just 
feel  it  IS  important  to  un- 
derstand the  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  photo- 
grapher and  publisher  of 
such  publications.  If  their 
intent  is  to  explore  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  hu- 
man body,  then  I  hardly 
would  call  their  work  por- 
nographic. On  the  other 
hand  if  theirinteniistosell 
magazines  regardless  of 
the  treatment  of  the  content 
of  the  magazine,  then  Ifeel 
it  IS  pornographic.  In  the 
case  of  SCREW,  the  maga- 
zine depicts  men  and  wo- 
men in  titillating  positions 
which  certainly  do  not  glo- 
rify the  human  anatomy, 
simply  because  they  are 
taken  out  of  context.  By 
that  1  mean,  they  are  aim- 
ed at  physically  stimulat- 
ing the  reader,  not  inform- 
ing him  or  glorifying  the 
human  body. 

Now  let  me  say  some- 
thing about  free  expres- 
sion. Most  advocates  of 
free  expression  say  nothing 
is  pornographic,  nothing  is 


R.  H.  Dicti 

bad,  nothing  is  objection- 
able to  me.  If  I  don't  want 
to  buy  a  book  or  see  a  mo- 
vie 1  won't;  but  It  is  m^ 
choice.  So  why  shouldn  t 
I  be  able  to  write  what  I 
want,  for  whatever  reason, 
and  for  whatever  purpose? 
Well,  I  personally  agree 
with  this  argument,  but  I 
also  feel,  just  as  we  have 
laws  governing  traffic,  cri- 
minal offenses,  and  any 
form  of  sociological  de- 
cency, so  we  must  have 
regulaUons  protecting  peo- 
ple who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  not  as  un- 
imaginative as  John  Locke 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  rea- 
soned years  ago.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  society, 
we  give  up  something  In 
return  for  something  —  in 
order  to  be  called  a  so- 
ciety. 

The  key  word  (to  me)  in 
deciding  what  Is  pornogra- 
phic Is  INTENT,  the  Intent 
of  the  creator. 

1  ask  myself:  1.  Is  this 
language  necessary?  2.  Is 
that  scene  necessary  for 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
story  to  come  through  to 
the  audience? 

What  do  you  think? 


Is   Violence  Necessary? 


Jean-Paul  Pellctier 
A  few  years  ago,  a  pec 
cemetery  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  ruled  that  Negro- 
owned  pets  could  not  be 
buried  in  that  cemeten,'. 
These  racist  cemetery  ad- 
ministrators, denying  the 
existence  of  Negroes  in  our 
society,  also  denied  the 
existence  of  their  pets.  Al- 
though little  was  made  of 
this  event,  it  clearly  shows 
the  feelings  In  our  stKiety 
concerning  mino  rity 
groups. 

Today,  the  unrecognized 
people,  Negroes,  Pueno 
Ricans,  youth,  and  others 
are  striving  for  a  useful 
position  In  ourfast-moving 
society.  Since  violence  is 
used  very  often  by  these 
unrecognized  people,  many 
social  scientists  believe 
that  violence  constitutes  a 
genuine  pan  of  the  human's 
search  for  an  identity.  Hos- 
tility is  usually  bred  in  an 
individual  when  he  is  denied 
acknowledgement  by  the 
members  of  society.  This 
hostility  in  turn  is  used  to 
attack  those  who  refuse  to 
recogtiize  the  individual. 
The  Black  Panthers,  dis- 
playing Afro  haircuts  and 
African  modes  of  dress  as 
part  of  a  new  identity,  are 
using  violence  to  upheave 
previous  "Uncle  -  Tom" 
Ideas  concerning  blacks. 
This  violence  is  manifest 
In  recent  attacks  on  white 
policemen  in  Chicago,  who, 
10  the  Panthers,  are  sym- 
bols of  the  detested  "white- 
power  structure"  in 
America. 

The  Students  foraDemo- 
cratic  Society  and  the  Ylp- 
pies,  attempting  to  make 
Americans  aware  of  our 
mistakes  in  society's  in- 
stitutions and  political  pol- 
icies, are  resorting  tovio- 
lence  to  achieve  their 
goals.  The  recent  seizure 
of  University  Hall  at  Har- 
vard University  and  the 
forceful  ejection  of  a  few 
professors  from  that  build- 
ing by  S.D,S.  members 
clearly  shows  that  the 
S.D.5.  follows  hard  -  line 
tactics  to  makethemBelves 
heard. 

At  the  1968  Democratic 


Convention  in  Chicago,  the 
Yippies,  through  the  use  of 
profanity  and  heckling  di- 
rected at  police,  and  final- 
ly direct  police  -  yippie 
me  mbe  r  confrontation, 
were  made  knowntoalmost 
every  voter  via  the  mass 
media. 

Although  being  char- 
acterized as  non-violent  by 
such  supponers  as  Lear>' 
and  Ginsberg,  the  hippies 
are  seeking  an  identity 
through  weird  clothing  and 
grooming,  but  more  so 
through  a  disregard forour 
institutionalized  goals, 
used  to  create  a  shock  ef- 
fect. People  ask,  "What  do 
these  groups  stand  for?" 
All  stand  for,  although  as 
menaces  to  many  people, 
an  immediate  re-evalua- 
tion of  societies  needs  and 
goals. 

The  violence  associated 
with  these  groups,  the  hip- 
pies not  totally  exempt,  is 
not  healthy  for  status  quo 
society,  however,  society 
through  its  flagrant  dis- 
regard to  recognize  these 
people  has  forced  violence 
to  become  a  means  to  seek 
an  identity. 

Violence  and  the  search 
for  identity  are  usually  re- 
lated In  our  society  butthey 
can  exist  independently. 
The  followers  of  Martin 
Luther  King's  dreams  of  a 
white-black  equality  have 
used  peaceful  marches  and 
demonstrations  as  a  search 
for  identity.  Society  ac- 
knowledges these  peaceful 
events  as  worthy,  but  gen- 
erally remains  apathetic  to 
the  causes  of  the  events. 
However,  when  a  city  is 
burned  and  looted  by  vio- 
lent Negroes,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  Detroit,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Newark,  and 
many  other  cities,  the  pub- 
lic is  outraged.  A  wave  of 
white  backlash  hits  the 
emotion -filled  public,  and 
still  an  unwilling  society 
tends  only  to  appease  the 
Negroes,  not  seeking  to  get 
at  tbe  causes  of  the  riots. 
But,  now  tbe  public  cannot 


deny  that  it  is  unaware  that 
something  is  wrong. 

I  feel  that,  although  vio- 
lence IS  detrimental  to  our 
society,  it  is  probably  the 
only  way  to  make  people 
realize  a  need  for  change 
in  our  society.  People 
should  listen  to  Negroes, 
students,  youth,  and  other 
minorities,  not  necessarily 
adhering  to  their  demands, 
but  at  least  to  admit  to 
these  people  that  they  are 
heard  and  that  they  exist. 
Although  this  would  never 
end  violence  which!  believe 
is  inborn.  I  feel  that  It 
would  end  some  needless 
violence  used  by  minori- 
ties and  also  give  the  mi- 
norities and  the  other  un- 
recogmzed  people  a  sense 
of  belonging  In  our  society. 


Having  an  abortion  Is  an 
unpleasant  thing,  yet  the 
American  public  must  face 
the  growing  problem  of  il- 
legitimate babies.  There 
are  two  sides  to  this  is- 
sue, but  for  many  reasons 
1  believe  that  abortion 
should  be  legalized  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Massachusetts,  the 
law  states  that  an  abor- 
tion Is  legal  only  where 
the  mothers  health  is  in 
danger.  This  should  be  the 
beginning  of  the  law  In- 
stead of  the  complete  law. 
It  should  also  read  that 
"abortion  Is  hereby  le- 
galized to  protect  the  en- 
dangered mother's  life,  to 
protect  a  girl  who  is  preg- 
nant from  rape,  and  to  pro- 
tect a  girl  whose  baby  is 
bom  out  of  wedlock." 

The  twentieth  century  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most 
advanced  era  in  the  history 
of  man.  Yet,  hundreds  of 
women  die  in  childbirth 
each  year.  I  believe  that 
the  mother  should  be  given 
her  right  to  continue  her 
life  if  a  decision  has  to  be 
made  between  her  or  her 
baby.  Many  umes  the  wo- 
man is  a  mother  to  other 
children  at  home  and  if  she 
dies  both  her  husband  and 
her  children  suffer.  For  a 
mother  to  lose  her  child  is 
heartbreaking,  but  she  has 
the  love  of  her  other  chil- 
dren and  their  lives  and 
welfare  ahead  of  her. 

Abortion  should  also  be 
legalized  if  the  baby  is  the 
result  of  rape.  Why  should 
an  innocent  haby  be  brought 
into  the  world  without  a 
name?  Also  the  child  will 
have  a  "social  stigma"  for 
the  rest  of  Its  life.  Some 
mothers  grow  to  hate  their 
child  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances Involved.  The 
child  should  not  be  hated, 
but  that  is  the  way  of  hu- 
man nature.  So  why  should 
the  baby  suffer? 

Last  year  150,000  babies 
were  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
Some  of  the  couples  are 
forced  to  get  married  to 
give  the  child  a  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
couples  do  not  get  married 


for  varied  reasons.  One 
reason  is  because  they  do 
not  have  any  love  for  each 
other.  Another  reason  is 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  mon- 
ey. Today,  it  is  an  expen- 
sive proposition  to  get 
married,  and  it  takes  time 
to  save  and  plan  for  a  suc- 
cessful marriage. 

The  marriage  that  is 
forced  usually  ends  in  the 
divorce  court.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  baby  should  be 
brought  into  this  kind  of  an 
environment.  Doctors  have 
proved  that  the  age  from 
birth  to  four  is  the  most 
impressionable  time  of  a 
person's  life.  If  this  time 
Is  not  full  of  love  and  peace- 
fulness  the  child  will  have 
emotional  problems  as  he 
grows  older.  I  believe  that 
if  the  child  is  not  wanted 
and  if  he  can't  be  given 
a  loving  home,  he  should 
not  be  brought  into  tbe 
world. 

Religion  has  played  a 
major  role  fn  the  rejection 
of  abortion.  Different  faiths 
condemn  abortion.  TheCa- 
thollc  religion  believes  that 
the  conceived  child  should 
be  thought  of  before  the 
mother  and  its  life  should 
come  frst.  I  think  that 
these  denominations  should 
consider  the  circumstan- 
ces that  the  baby  will  be 
brought  into  before  they 
condemn  abortion. 

Abortion  is  not  a  dirty 
word  in  America  or  a  stig- 
ma placed  upon  the  guilty. 
It  is  for  the  protection  of 
thousands  of  women  and 
their  families. 


OBSERVANT,  INFORMED, 
PREPARED 


Cops  and  coppers,  ming- 
led together  in  harmony, 
could  standardize  improv- 
ed conditioning  amongst  the 
Codders.  But  since  this  is 
highly  improbable,  shall  we 
consider  the  alternatives? 
Although  alternatives,  plu- 
ral, appears  on  this  page, 
only  one  will  be  mentioned. 
Favoring  the  idea  of  honest 
sincerity  and  restrained 
argumentation  seems  most 
logical.  By  offering  sin- 
cerely, the  ultimate  goal 
might  be  attainable,  hope- 
fully. 

If  for  any  reason  you  fail 
in  your  endeavours  and 
hassle,  and  you  are  abso- 
lutely sure  justice  is  im- 
possible, take  advantage  of 
the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  by  contacting 
them  immediately.  The 
law>'ers,  some  of  the  best 
available,  seem  really  in- 
terested in  justice  under 
the  law.  Someone  is  really 
interested  in  assuring  for- 
mulated fairness,  not  al- 
ways first  In  the  minds  of 
the  future- holders. 


Rick  Edwards 


Police,  like  all  profes- 
sions, house  the  good  and 
evil.  Realize  this  and  use 
It  to  your  advantage.  They 
do  have  a  job  to  perform, 
and  sad  as  it  is,  they  are 
necessary.  It  is  under- 
standable that  guns,  clubs 
and  force  necessitate  you 
to  the  defensive  position, 
but  try  to  approach  the 
problem  in  the  most  logi- 
cal manner.  Above  all, 
know  your  rights  and  de- 
mand, if  necessary, treat- 
ment according  to  the  law. 
If  for  any  reason  you  should 
not  receive  constitutional 
treatment,  innocent  could 
be  the  verdict. 

The  judge,  filling  a  mul- 
titude of  positions,  is  most 
easily  communicated  with 
through  a  competent  lawy- 
er. Lawyers  are  free,  if 
requested.  Be  observ?nt, 
informed,  and  prepared. 
You  are  your  best  witness. 

American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Massachusetts  3 
Joy  Street.  Boston.  Mass 
Phone  227-9459. 


MORE  THAN  CRITICISM 


We  hear  the  politicians 
exuberantly  d  e  d  i  eating 
rhetoric  and  money  (they 
seem  to  fee!  a  surfeit  of 
both)  to  combating  crime 
and  lawlessness,  but  no  one 


Blessed  Be  The  Peacemakers 


"Cop"  is  that  dirty  aero-' 
nym  that  evokes  a  special 
kind  of  contempt  from  our 
younger  generation.  To 
them  a  cop  Is  a  standard- 
ized, opinionated  sub-mo- 
ronic automaton,  the  strong 
arm  of  the  establishment, 
a  pig,  I  don't  think  that  kind 
of  generalization  really 
belongs  In  the  category  of 
thoughtful  statement.  The 
policeman  is  rigid  of 
course,  he  must  act  the  let- 
ter of  the  law;  the  judg- 
ments are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  courts.  The 
policeman  is  also  a  human 
being,  who  doesn't  always 
want  to  do  what  he  has  to 
do,  but  again  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  law's  higher  au- 
thority. It's  another  facet 
of  policemen  that  gets  me, 
albeit  a  small  minority, 
and  that  is  just  plain  lack 
of  consideration,  their 
rudeness  and  disrespect. 
What  prompted  me  to  write 
this  article  is  the  realiza- 
Uon  that  summer  is  com- 
ing, and  with  it  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  in- 
officious boobs  addediothe 
local  forces  on  the  Cap^- 
It  seems  that  the  local  for- 
ces don't  really  care  about 
community  relations,  if  ^ 
person  Judges  from  the  at- 
titudes of  the  summer 
peacemakers.  It  must  hav^ 
been  two  summers  agotrwi- 
an    Incident    I    remember 


Dennis  J   Haves 


took  place.  It  involved  an 
old  couple  with  out  of  state 
plates  who  stopped  out  of 
traffic  to  aek  directions 
from  an  "officer"  at  Main 
and  Ocean  Streets.  This 
cop,  who  couldn't  have  been 
over  twenty-five,  wasn't 
terse  with  this  man  old 
enough  to  be  his  father,  he 
wasn  t  curt,  he  was  really 
punch-in-the- mouth  nasty. 
The  older  man  was  told  to 
get  his  car  moving,  that 
there  wasn't  lime  for  him 
to  be  answered.  I  knowthls 
wasn't  an  isolated  incident, 
as  I  have  seen  many  more 
usually  involving  younger 
people,  I  don't  think  these 
erstwhile  "Earps"  should 
be  allowed  billy  clubs, 
much  less  guns.  Their  at- 
titudes are  generally  indi- 
cative of  a  social  no-think 
position  that  leave  a  dry 
taste  in  the  mouth  when 
considering  their  possible 
life  or  death  responsibili- 
ties. In  general,  1  don't 
think  temporary  help  on 
our  local  police  forces 
should  be  allowed  lethal 
weapons,  as  they  cannot  be 
properly  screened.  One 
look  would  tell  a  person 
that,  and  they  could  all 
stand  a  few  hours  of  com- 
munity relations  to  boot. 
"Blessed  be  the  peace  - 
makers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  thechlldrenofCod". 


seems  willing  to  commit 
himself  to  the  deeper  Is- 
sues that  cause  United 
States  policemen  to  suffer 
so  by  comparison  to  such 
forces  as  the  British. 

The  poverty  of  police  is 
certainly  a  contributory 
factor  in  corruption  of  po- 
lice; but  this  is  secondary 
to  the  main  problems  of 
law  enforcement  In  this 
country.  The  two  causes  of 
law  enforcement  problems 
in  this  country  are  idiotic 
laws  and  idiotic  law  offi- 
cers —  and  they  both  seem 
firmly  entrenched  in  our 
society. 

Expenditures  of  vast 
sums  in  a  frontal  assault 
on  crime  will  not  be  nearly 
as  effective  as  dedicating 
more  thought  and  enthu- 
siasm to  a  tactical  exter- 
mination of  the  deeply- 
rooted  social  causes  that 
created  the  terrible  con- 
flicts that  are  symptomlz- 
ed  by  the  current  crime 
crisis. 

Or.  in  plain  English. 
lets  eliminate  the  causes 
of  strife.  Stupid  laws  — 
their  elimination  will  re- 
quire artful,  patient  public 
education,  and  dedicated, 
constructive  lobbying. 

Ineffectual  police  —  I  d 
like  to  expand  on  the  po- 
lice aspect  a  little  more... 
Their  contributions  to  so- 
cial turmoil  occwr  on  sev- 
eral fronts.  Their  Image 
does  nothing  to  make  the 
average  citizen  feel  con- 
fident in  relying  on  them 
in  time  of  need,  or  feel 
safe  in  their  Judgment. 
Their  selection  and  edu- 
cation Is  such  that  one  has 
good  reason  to-  suspect 
them  of  incompetence.  .  . 
and  their  actions  tend  to 
reinforce  one's  suspicions. 
The  policeman's  image- 
indeed,  the  policeman  him- 
self —  must  be  changed. 
But  the  man  and  his  image 
is  an  effect  of  which  the 
causes  are  many,  andoften 
subtle.  They  are  difficult 
to  root  out.  In  fact  are  of- 
ten self-perpetuattng. 

To  be  effective,  change 
must  consider  not  only  the 
superficial  aspects  of  po- 
lice work;  it  mustreBtruc- 


ture  the  policeman  and  his 
role  in  society,  thereby 
generating  a  potential  for  a 
new  relationship  between 
citizen    and    his    servant. 

Rather  than  rehash  the 
entire  realm  of  ideas  for 
police  reform,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  an  idea  that  is 
especially  suitable  for  the 
improvement  of  depart- 
ments such  as  those  in  our 
immediate  area, 

I  would  recommend  the 
establishment  of  an  elite 
force,  consisting  only  of 
volunteers  screened  psy- 
chologically for  aptitude, 
men  deeply  concerned 
about  performing  their 
functions  as  agents  of  the 
public  in  an  effective  and 
beneficient  fashion.  These 
special  officers  would  op- 
erate under  the  following 
rules: 

Each  would  be  assigned 
four  collegiate  recruits 
(who  also  had  been  screen- 
ed for  personality  stabili- 
ty, fitness  for  the  work, 
etc.).  The  students  AND 
THE  OFFICER  would  be 
required  to  take  at  least 
one  college  course  per 
semester  in  the  fields  of 
sociology,  psychology,  or 
law  enforcement,  with  ba- 
sic course  prescribed  by 
the  department.  In  addition 
these  officers  and  recruits 
would  have  to  undergo  ex- 
tensive training  In  good  po- 
lice methods,  and  a  group- 
therapy  type  of  restraint- 
teaching.  Each  recruit 
would  patrol  with  the  offi- 
cer one  fourth  ofhishours, 
and  could  probably  be  paid 
out  of  some  federal  funds 
like  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

This  elite  group  would 
wear  distinguishing  uni- 
forms and  NO  GUNS.  The 
uniforms  would  allow  them 
to  be  easily  recognized, 
and  should  contrlbuietothe 
development  of  public  res- 
pect for  them,  (that's  res- 
pect, not  fear),  and  advance 
their  own  esprit.  (One 
would  hope  that  this  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  en- 
tire force  entering  the 
ranks  of  the  eUte  as  attri- 
tion and  Btiffer  entrance 
requiremente   upgrade  the 


entire  police  force,  until 
the  effects  of  change  and 
time  created  a  new  police 
force). 

No  guns  —  guns  cause 
more  grief  than  they  avert. 
These  men  should  be  equip- 
ped with  radios  (far  more 
valuable  than  guns).  In 
addition  they  should  be  pro- 
perly and  extensively 
trained  in  the  use  of  phy- 
sical restraints,  and  the 
application  (and  non-appU- 
cauon)  of  the  modern  ar- 
senal of  non-lethal  wea- 
pons currently  ttelng  de- 
veloped to  provide  both  the 
law  officer  and  the  public 
with  greater  safety. 

Naturally  this  means  that 
the  officers  must  undergo 
an  extensive  ree valuation 
of  the  philosophy  and  goals 
and  methods  of  pollcework, 
of  police  behavior,  and  of 
the  Importance  of  employ- 
ing self-control  {the  Bri- 
tish Bobby  is  Welbekannt 
on  thlslast). 

One  important  and  al- 
most immediate  benefit 
from  this  program  would 
be  the  availability  of  these 
rec  ruits  as  special  offi- 
cers for  summer  employ 
and  for  mobilization  in  the 
event  of  crisis.  They  could 
rapidly  and  effectively  dis- 
pel the  Image  and  the  fact 
of  rent-a-cop  incompet- 
ence. 

Pending  legislative  re- 
form, these  officers  would 
not  enforce  laws  that  are 
archaic,  anachronistic,  and 
stupid.  .  .  this  is  not  really 
a  deviation  from  current 
practices,  now  labeled 
"police  discretion".  The 
difference  would  be  that  the 
discretion  would  be  wisely 
and  universally  applied. 
Too  many  officers  today 
arrest  people  for  offenses 
that  the  officers  imme- 
diately afterwards  commit 
themselves.  The  public  is 
aware  ofthe  hypocrisy:  this 
in  turn  contributes  to  the 
public's  animosity  toward 
the  policeman.  The  best 
way  of  avoiding  this  sort 
of  animosity  Is  by  elimin- 
ating the  double  standard, 
the  "do-as-I-say,  not  as.1 
do"  practices,  and  the  eli- 
mination of  such  practices 


ultimately  depends  oh  th# 
enforcement  only  of  those 
laws   which   are  generally 

regarded  as  just  and  equit- 
able, respected  by  the  law 
officer  and  the  public.  In 
fact,  the  sensitive  police 
officer  knows  full  well  what 
laws  are  detrimental  tothe 
public  interest.  These  spe- 
cial officers  should  be  call- 
ed on  by  legislators  to 
give  testimony  as  to  the 
merits  of  impending  legis- 
lation, and  should  be  active 
in  advocating  repeal  of  un- 
wise laws. 

The  last  thing  I  must 
point  out  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion on  the  state  of  our 
police  force.  Some  provi- 
sion will  have  to  be  made 
to  protect  the  special  offi- 
cer and  his  charges  from 
the  animosity  of  his  jeal- 
ous step-brother,  the  blue- 
coat.  .  .  And  of  all  the 
problems  of  improving  law 
enforcement,  it  is  the  con- 
servativiem  of  the  law  of- 
ficer that  looms  most  omi- 
nously In  the  way  of  con- 
structive reform. 


CON... 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
try  to  legitimatize  their 
demande  by  reference  to 
democratic  process.  Dem- 
ocratic process?  In  many 
southern  states  a  poll  on 
segregation  would  show 
that  the  large  majority  op- 
poses desegregation.  But 
we  in  this  country  have  a 


Bill  of  Rights  that  provides 
a  guarantee  of  certain  IN- 
ALIENABLE rights;  the 
mlnorites    are    protected. 

In  much  the  same  fa- 
shion, tradition  has  been 
the  guarantor  of  minority 
rights  on  the  university 
cajiipus.  Only  in  this  case 
the  vehicle  is  the  tradition 
of  academic  freedom. 

We  don't  want  to  abro- 


Kareka 


gate  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
the  same  interest  let's  not 
violate  academic  freedom. 

One  is  led  to  several 
legitimate  questions.  It  is 
these  questions,  I  believe, 
that  are  the  crux  of  the  Is- 
sues at  Harvard  and 
throughout  the  world: 

What  is  the  function  ofihe 
university? 

What  are  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  va- 
rious bodies  withinthe uni- 
versity? Included  within 
this  is  the  question  of  who 
determines  the  univer- 
sity's policies  and  its  di- 
rection. 

And  perhaps  a  third  Is- 
sue, the  question  of  the 
university's  responsibility 
to  its  host  town  and  its  res- 
ponsibility to  the  populace. 
Notice  that  all  university 
issues,  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  separate  rest  rooms 
to  the  question  of  univer- 
sity involvement  in  n-ili- 
ta  ry  affairs  revolves 
around  these  basic  ques- 
tions. 

What  IS  the  function  of 
the  university?  It  shouldbe 
the  scene  for  inquiry  — 
not  just  "legitimate'  in- 
quiry, but  ALL  inquiry.  The 
university  exists  lo  pro- 
vide a  forum  somewhat 
away  from  the  mainstream 
of  the  mundane  to  permit 
the  free,  fearless  inter- 
change of  ideas.  Not  the 
ENFORCEMENT  of  ideas, 
just  the  INTERCHANGE  of 
ideas. 

It  also  exists  to  gene- 
rate a  body  of  persons  who 
can  apply  their  knowledge 
:o  the  complex  problems 
of  today's  world. 

The  university  is  an  in- 
tellectual spirit  in  a  cor- 
porate body  .  .  .  stifle  the 
body  and  the  spirit  must 
move    to   another   world. 

Let's  look  at  the  cor- 
porate body  of  a  university 


in  the  context  of  our  capi- 
talistic society.  Before  a 
student  enters  a  college  he 

reads  their  advenising, 
that  is,  their  catalog.  This 
tells  him  what  services  the 
institulon  offers  and  what 
its  rules  and  fees  are.  If 
the  student  is  interested  in 
attending  the  institution,  he 
effects  a  contract  with  it. 
This  contract  commits  tlie 
university  to  fulfill  certain 
obligations,  and  the  stu- 
dent to  fulfill  some.  Not  all 
obligations  are  necessarily 
written:  violence  is  under- 
stood to  be  antithetical  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge; 
participation  in  violence 
can  lead  to  the  termina- 
tion ofa  student'scontract- 
suspension  or  dismissal- 
because  of  his  breach  of 
faith. 

The  student  chooses  the 
university  with  foreknow- 
ledge of  its  offerings.  As 
with  all  business  dealings, 
if  one  doesn't  like  the  pro- 
ducts offered,  he  may  ask 
the  vendor  to  vary  his 
wares  --  and  a  university, 
because  of  its  nature, 
should  trytoconcede where 
possible.  But  the  final 
change  Is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  vendor.  If  the  buyer 
cannot  achieve  satisfac- 
tion with  his  current  ven- 


dor, he  has  the  options  of 
either  shopping  elsewhere 
or  of  establishing  his  own 
business. 

Who  is  the  vendor  at  a 
university,  though?  What  is 
the  division  of  power  and 
responsibility  within  the 
university? 

The  students,  regardless 
of  their  protestation  of 
idealism,  are  concerned 
first  with  their  own  self 
interest.  .  .  but  a  univer- 
sity doesn't  exist  just  to 
satisfy  its  current  crop  of 
students.  When  a  particu- 
lar class  of  students  has 
graduated  and  moved  on  to 
protesting  their  boss's  In- 
volvement in  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  the 
university  will  stili  have 
the  responsibilityofcarry- 
ing  out  its  functions  with 
and  for  other  individuals. 
So,  though  the  students 
should    have   considerable 

(C  inllnued  on  Page  7) 
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power  over  sliort  range 
university  affairs,  they 
should  not  be  given  full 
power  for  tong-range  plan- 
ning. 

What  about  the  faculty? 
They,  too,  are  at  rhe  uni- 
versity to  paniclpate  in 
the  learning  processes. 
Their  closeness  to  the  stu- 
dents, annealed  with  the 
Insight  that  experience 
adds  to  their  education, 
better  qualifies  them  as 
determiners  of  university 
policy    than    the    students. 

But  it  is  the  administra- 
tion that  must  hold  final 
sway  over  all  Issues  that 
vrill  affect  the  continuing 
potential  of  the  university 
to  serve  its  functions;  this 
includes  matters  curricu- 
lar  and  financial.  The  ad- 
ministration is  the  link 
from  class  to  class,  and 
the  link  from  Intellect  to 
corporation. 

The  administration  must 
provide  continuity  from 
year  to  year,  and  this  in- 
volves many  issues  only 
within  the  previous  admin- 
istration. They  must  t>e 
charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  university, 
though  they  are  obligated 
to  be  attentive  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  students  and  fa- 
culty. 

The  administration  must 
be  guided  by  many  de- 
mands, some  of  which  are 
bound  to  be  conflicting.  All 
participants  in  the  educa- 
tional experience  must  be 
tolerant,  not  Just  the  ad- 
ministrators. 

So,  for  example,  repug- 
nant as  the  idea  Is,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  request  po- 
lice aid  when  students  and 
non-students  violate  insti- 
tution property,  interfere 
with  its  normal  processes, 
threaten  its  corporate 
body.  .  .  and  In  so  doing 
threaten  its  future  stu- 
dents. 

The  administration  owes 
special  fealty  to  the  future 
students,  for  these  indivi- 
duals have  no  other  repre- 
sentative on  campus. 

We  must  remember  that 
the  corporate  body  of  the 
university  is  governed  by 
law.  .  .  that  we  live  in  a 
society  of  law,  Bui  its  in- 
tellectual resources  and  Its 
apotheosis  of  reason  re- 
quire that  the  university  be 
exceedingly  careful  to  live 
within  justice  as  well  as 
within  the  law.  Members 
of  the  university  commu- 
nity should  bear  their  share 
of  this  obligation  respon- 
sibility. 

To  be  within  one's  riphts 
is  not  necessarily  to  be 
right.  Universities  such  as 
MIT  and  Harvard  are  cog- 
nizant of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  towns  and 
to  the  world,  and  are  at- 
tempting to  fulfill  them. 
But  these  are  not  simple 
issues,  they  will  not  sub- 
mit to  simplistic  solutions. 

The  final  answer  to  to- 
day's burning  problem  was 
written  In  the  time  of  the 
prophets,  when  Isaiah  re- 
poned  that  the  Lord  said: 
"Come  now,  and  let  us 
reason  together." 
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"Ethics",  "American 
Social  History  Since  the 
Civil  War",  and  the 
"Revised  Version  of  In- 
troduction to  Anthro- 
pology" are  hoped  to  soon 
be  offered  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College.  They 
possibly  will  be  held  In  the 
fall,  summer,  and  evening 
sessions  If  there  is  space, 
time,  personnel  and  the 
interestof  the  student  body, 
"Kthics",  which  doesnot 
require  a  prequisiie,  is  a 
close  look  at  theories  of 
major  ethical  philosophers 
and  encourage  students  to 
formulate  their  Individual 
ethical  theory.  "Introduc- 
tion to  Anthropology  IIB" 
is  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory of  man  with  emphasis 
on  primitive  cultures  and 
societies.  Anq  "American 
Social  History  Since  the 
Civil  War,"  a  course  de- 
signed to  Investigate  the 
source  of  modem  social 
manners  and  points  ofview 
as  they  have  developed 
since  1865.  These  courses 
are  open  to  day  students 
through  summer  sessions. 
Dr.  George  A.  Hoar,  a 
member  of  the  Academic 
Standards  Committee,  pur- 
pose is  to  examine  typesof 
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tion  are  also  immaterial- 
one  could  argue  the  pro's 
and  con's  of  each  demand 
for  hours.  ..WHAT  I  FEEL 
IS  IMPORTANT  ARE  THE 
REASONS  THAT  PRECIPI- 
TATED CIVIL  DISOBE- 
DIENCE AND  USE  OF  PO- 
LICE TOQUELL  THE  DIS- 
TURBANCES. 

In  the  first  place,  why 
was  there  no  action  taken 
on  the  Issues  when  RE- 
QUESTED —  why  did  they 
have  to  be  presented  as 
DEMANDS?  Second,  what 
say  did  the  student  body 
and  faculty  have  in  regard 
to  these  demands?  Could 
not  these  Issues  be  decid- 
ed —  or  at  least  weigh- 
ed —  by  a  student  -  faculty 
referendum?  Third,  wer« 
the  channels  of  communi- 
cations open  --  and,  if  so, 
what  progress  was  tielng 
made?  Fourth,  why  was  it 
necessary  to  force  the  is- 
sue? Were  the  issues  at 
stake  being  buried  under  a 
mountain  of  "we're  try- 
ing —  it  takes  time  notes? 
And  fifth  —  what  avenue  of 
redress  was  open  to  the 
student  other  than  a  strike? 

THESE  are  the  issues 
that  I  feel  are  important 
and   are   at  stake  at  Har- 


courses  and  programs  not 
offered  at  4C'swhlchwould 
further  serve  the  needs  of 
the  community.  This  pro- 
gram is  called  "continuing 
education"  and  it  is  forlhe 
person  who  wishes  to  take 
the  courses  for  self-im- 
provement and  may  not 
care  for  the  credit.  It  also 
provides  courses  for  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  degree 
or  certificate  by  going  to 
night  school  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attend  day  school. 
The  program  is  also  set 
up  to  provide  courses  for 
creUlls  to  be  applied  to  a 
Bachelors  degree  forthose 
persons  not  ready  to  leave 
home  and  go  on  to  a  full 
term  program.  However, 
these  courses  are  tentative 
depending  on  time  and  fa- 
culty availability. 

The  "continuing  educa- 
tion" program,  if  initiated 
will  also  offer  courses  in 
rotation,  having  the  course 
one  semester  and  not  the 
next  so  as  interest  and 
personnel    wilt    not    wane. 

All  these  courses  as  yet 
are  tentative  with  empha- 
sis on  time,  professors, 
acadennic  acceptance,  and 
student  Interest. 


vard.  THESE  are  the  is- 
sues ofthe  democratic  pro- 
cess. Somehow  this  pro- 
cess has  failed  —  WHY?— 

It  has  been  argued  by 
some  that  the  students  are 
not  interested  in  democra- 
cy —  they  are  only  inter- 
ested incausingtroubleand 
creating  chaos.  I  don't  buy 
this  line.  —  let's  blame  the 
communists,  after  all, they 
are  our  national  scape  goat. 

I  have  also  heard  it  ar- 
gued recently  that  students 
have  no  right  to  make  de- 
mands of  the  university  and 
should  have  no  say  in  po- 
licy decision  making.  Per- 
haps if  students  were  in- 
volved in  the  main  stream 
of  the  decision  making  pro- 
cess, demands  wouldnoibe 
needed.  By  being  deprived 
of  a  say  in  decision  making, 
I  think  a  student  is  being 
deprived  of  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  education. 

I  think  the  problems  at 
Harvard  have  clearly 
shown  a  need  for  re-eval- 
uation. The  forceabte  take- 
over of  a  building  is  not  the 
answer  --  neither  Is  billy 
club  diplomacy.  I  have 
raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  I  cannot  answer- 
perhaps  you  can. 


Scot  Niles  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  came  to  4C'fl 
to  inform  interested  people 
as  to  Just  what  the  John 
Birch  Society  was.  Mr. 
Nlles  has  been  withthe  John 
Birch  Society  for  3  years. 
Mr.  Nlles  tried  to  explain 
the  John  Birch  Society  on 
the  political  spectrum. 

Forty  years  ago  the  John 
Birth  Society  would  have 
been  considered  the  middle 
of  the  road,  but  today  be- 
cause the  middle  has  shift- 
ed, they  are  now  consider- 
ed to  be  right  of  the  center 
or  conservative. 

Accordinc  to  Mr.  Nlles, 
Birch's  wish  to  preserve 
our  constitution.  A  John 
Bircher  Is  trying  to  work 
to  expose  or  bring  to  light 
people  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  function  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  to 
educate  Americans  about 
the  Communist  Conspi- 
racy. The  Society  is  a  group 
of  people  trying  to  educate 
others,  not  a  political  par- 
ty. The  Communists  use 
political,  spi  ritual,  and 
economic  psyc  hological 
warfare  to  attain  their 
goals.  The  John  Birch  So- 
ciety triesto  point  outthese 
things  to  the  western 
hemisphere, 

Robert  Welch,  theheadof 
this  organization  (who  owns 
Welch's  candy)  found  out 
about  John  Birch's  death., 
John  Birch  was  a  mission- 
ary in  China  who  helped 
General  James  Doolittle 
escape  from  that  country. 
Late r  Bl re h  joined  the 
American  Service  as  an 
officer  and  worked  for  the 
Allies  until  the  Japanese 
surrender. 

Birch  was  sent  lo  China 
to  Inform  pockets  of  Jap- 
anese soldiers  that  Japan 
had  surrendered.  He  was 
killed  by  a  group  of  fana- 
tical Chinese  Communists. 

Hence  comes  the  name  of 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  Birch  Society  is  open 
to  any  one  interested,  and 
who  wish  to  volunteer  as 
prospective  members. 
This  is  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  creed.  Blr- 
chers  just  try  to  give  the 
facts  as  they  interpret 
them. 

The  John  Birch  Society 
Is  trying  to  have  trade  ban- 
ned with  any  Soviet  Block 
Nation,  through  petitioning 
the  U.S.  Government.  Blr- 
chers  are  actively  working 
on  the  Supreme  Couri  for 
certain  measures.  The 
Society  (QUESTIONS  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  were  in- 


fluenced by  Earl  Warren, 
The  Blrchers  Imply  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  Communist 
Parties. 

Information  on  the  John 
Birch  Society  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to: 

The  John   Birch  Soceiy 
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who  had  opinions  opposiie 
to  the  panel's  and  a  meet- 
ing, between  the  two  was 
decided  to  be  held  on  the 
(oUowing  day. 

Noticeable  at  the  rally 
were  students  carrying 
placards.  Some  of  them 
said,  "N!ind  vourownbusi- 
ne  ss,"  '  Freedom  of 
speech.  Freedom  to  listen 
(or  not,"  "Students  for  the 
Destruction  of  Society," 
"Harvard  for  Harvard, 
CCCC  for  CCCC  —  Mind 
your  own  business,"  and 
'Peace  starts  here,  no 
force,  juEt  freedom." 

The  meeting  between  the 
two  sides  was  held  Thurs- 
day, April  17  In  the  school 
auditorium  with  Dr.  Hoar 
moderating.  Ken  Malloom- 
lan  and  Dick  Collier  were 
the  challengers  and  Dennis 
January,  Buddy  Cushman 
and  Paul  Miller  composed 
the  other  side. 

Dr.  Hoar  outlined  the  is- 
sues briefly  beforehand  and 
explained  that  each  speak- 
er would  have  ten  minutes 
to  speak  and  five  minutes 
for  a  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Collier,  the  first 
speaker,  said  the  function 
of  ihe  university  was  to  give 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  to  put  an  Intellectual 
spirit  Into  the  corporate 
body.  He  stated  that  the 
unive  rslty  does  not  just 
exist  for  the  students  and 
that  students  shoold  not 
have  control  of  long-term 
planning  of  the  university. 
He  felt  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  have  the  final 
say  In  such  issues  and  that 
police  should  be  called  in 
when  students  threaten  the 
corporate  body  and  school 
functions. 

Dennis  January,  who  had 
Ihe  podium  next,  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  rally  on 
the  day  before  was  to  show 
Harvard's  students'  Par- 
liamentary procedure  and 
to  say  they  supported  the 
strike,  tie  emphasized  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  nec- 
essarily suppon  the  eight 
demands.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  CCCC  did  not  have 
such  problems  because 
there  are  "open  channels'* 
between  students  and  fa- 
culty   and    adminlstraton. 

It  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  by 
Ken  N'alloomina  that  dur- 
ing Ihe  occupation  of  L^ni- 
versiiy  Hall  files  werebro- 


The  high  point  of  spring  weekend  occurred  when  4 
dangerous  felons  were  cornered  by  alert  Dennis  police 
(and  your  ZOO  was  there).  Accused  by  police  of  endanger- 
ing shoppers  and  children  playing  near  the  highway  (at 
2  a.m.).  the  dangerous  quartet  was  given  astern  but  polite 
warning  {In  qulntuplicate)  and  reminded  that  they  could 
have  been  arrested  and  hauled  off  to  Jail  for  violating  the 
laws  of  Cod  and  man  (doing  40  in  a  25  zone). 


ken  into,  personal  letters 
and  other  correspondence 
confiscated,  some  of  which 
was  reprinted  in  "Old 
Mole"  a  student  newspa- 
per. Mr.  Maloomian  ques- 
tioned whether  this  was  a 
true  "channel  of  democra- 
cy." 

Paul  Miller,  the  last 
speaker,  said  the  issues 
were  the  democratic  pro- 
cess and  communication 
and  action  not  the  demands, 
police  "bust"  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  building.  He 
asked  why  "was  there  no 
action  taken  when  the  de- 
mands were  first  submit- 
ted nine  months  ago.  Why 
should  the  issue  have  lo  be 
forced?"  He  felt  that  per- 
haps if  students  had  been 
involved  in  the  decision 
making,  the  reaction  from 
students  would  never  have 
occurred. 

The  panel  was  then  open- 
ed to  include  the  audience 
and  questions  were  direct- 
ed to  the  panel.  Two  points 
were  brought  out  by  au- 
dience participants.  One 
was  that  the  panelists  were 
talking  about  two  different 
things;  one  side  talking 
about  the  occupation  of  the 
building  and  consequential 
police  intervention  and  the 
other  side  talking  aboutthe 
democratic  process  the 
Harvard  students  turned  to 
after  the  police  "bust". 
The  other  point  b roup ht  out 
the  fact  who  would  prevent 
a  small  group,  who  really 
felt  they  were  right,  taking 
over  3  building;  here  at 
4C's? 
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vldual  conceiving  the  new 
life  should  have  the  free- 
dom to  decide  what  is  best 
for  her  and  her  offspring. 

Considering  the  1,000,000 
illegal  abortions  perform- 
ed annually  and  the  loss  of 
10,000  American  lives  at 
the  hands  of  QUACKS,  time 
Is  essential  In  the  saving 
of  lives. 

On  October  17th,  1967, 
Baird  was  found  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts birth  control  laws  by 
Suffolk  Court  Judge  Donald 
Macaulay.  If  Balrd  fails  in 
his  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  faces  a  ten  year 
prison  sentence.  Ten  years 
away  from  his  wife  and  four 
children.  It  seems  neces- 
sary that  those  in  agree- 
ment with  Balrd  be  heard, 
for  their  benefit  as  well  as 
his. 

Baird  questions  continu- 
ally, but  seldom  receives 
satisfactory  answers.  His 
most  prominent  question 
is,  "Where  is  the  con- 
science of  this  state? 
Where  are  the  spiritual 
leaders  in  this  state  that 
profess  to  be  so  religious? 

If  justice  doesn't  con- 
cern you,  consider  your 
wallet  and  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  spent 
225,000,000  dollars  on  wel- 
fare last  year.  Half  of  this 
money,  your  tax  money, 
went    to    unwed    mothers. 
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Wanting  to  learn  more 
about  the  problem  of  V.D., 
I  decided  to  ask  about  the 
hallowed  halls  of  4C's  for 
opinions  as  to  the  causes 
and  nature  of  this  sad  epi- 
logue to  good  times.  As 
luck  would  have  It.thefirst 
two  persons  I  chanced  upon 
were  the  august  and  learn- 
ed Doctors  Hoar  and  Mln- 
shall,  Minshatl  and  Hoar. 
Thla  duo  of  thoughtful  and 
circumspect  gentlemen 
provided  me  with  a  glimpse 
into  the  historical  tracings 
of  the  dreaded  "Pox  Hu- 
mana." 

"Ah,  yes,"  began  Dr. 
Mlnshall,  "Montezuma's 
Revenge",  and  continued 
with  an  account  of  the 
dreaded  results  of  the  Cor- 
tez  expeditions  in[0  bac- 
chanalla  with  the  Aztecs. 
"Actually."  Interjected 
Dr.  Hoa.  "It  Is  historically 
rumored  that  It  returned  to 
Europe  with  the  Columbus 
expedition  to  San  Salvador, 
which  coincides  with  the 
outbreak  of  Syphilis  In  Eu- 
rope In  1500."  "The  dis- 
ease," Dr.  Hoar  went  on, 
"is  considered  to  have  en- 
dlmlc  among  the  Amerin- 
dians, and  the  ravages  of 
Syphilis  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  remains  of  Per- 
uvian Mummies."  At  this 
point,  I  was  treated  tosev- 
eral  entertaining  war  sto- 
ries by  Dr.  Mlnshall  on 
the  ramifications  of  "the 
burning  Itch"  the  colloquial 
clap  during  World  War  11. 
Unfortunately,  the  attention 
of  the  two  doctors  was  dis- 
tracted by  an  Insect  attach- 
ed to  the  ceiling  of  the  fa- 
culty basement.  "He's 
beautiful,  a  genuine  centi- 
pede'*, proclaimed  Dr. 
Hoar.  "Why  yes,"  agreed 
Dr.  Mlnshall,  "a  perfect 
representative  tertiary  pa- 
resis." At  this  point,  I 
fell  that  the  gentlemen  had 
cast  their  scholarly  inter- 
est on  a  new  field  of  aca- 
deme, and  decided  that  per- 
haps I  could  gain  more  In- 
sights to  the  V.D.  situation 
by  visiting  Mrs.  Fernald. 
i0ur  resident  school  nurse. 

Speaking  of  mummies. 
Mrs.  Fernald  provides  the 
enlighting  statistics  that 
the  mummy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian potentate.  Ramses  the 
Fifth  was  alsolnfectedwlth 
a  form  of  Syphilis.  Ah,  the 
sport  of  Kings. 

It  seems  that  the  Disease 
had  almost  died  out  In  Eu- 
rope until  Ihe  introduction 
of  the  more  vlsuleni  New 
World  strain.  The  new 
Syphilis  quickly  spread 
through  Europe,  and  char- 
acteristically, everyone 
blamed  it  on  everyone  else. 
It  has  been  called  the 
"Spanish  Disease",  "the 
Italian  Disease",  the 
French  Disease",  and 
many,  many  others,  which 
brings    us   to  the  present. 

Lately,  a  new  concern 
has  arisen  over  the  Syphi- 
lis and  its  soul-maie  go- 
norrhea.   Health     olfictals 
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are  alarmed  over  the  In- 
creases In  Venereal  Dis- 
ease, especially  among 
young  adults  and  high 
school  students.  This  rai- 
ses a  note  in  the  reported 
cases  only,  leaving  prob- 
ably a  majority  number  of 
unreported  cases  for  ex- 
trapolation. Anyway,  the 
problem  Is  considered  ser- 
ious because  of  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  involv- 
ed, and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  because  of  shame 
or  fear  of  chastisement 
allow  the  Disease  to  pro- 
gress dangerously  before 
seeking  help. 

Let's  face  it:  having  V.D. 
Is  no  sin.  but  allowing  It 
to  hurt  yourself  Is.  V.D. 
was  a  human  dilemma  long 
before  the  ten  command- 
ments and  even  the  voca- 
bulary of  shame  and  incri- 
mination ever  existed. 

Treatment  for  V.D.  de- 
tected early  is  painless 
and  always  effective.  Here 
at  4C's  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  Health  Service 
Office  and  a  staff  of  good 
people  who  are  interested 
In  us.  If  a  student  here 
decides  he  may  have  V.D. 
our  nurse  will  treat  his 
situation  with  the  utmost 
tact  and  discretion,  no  one 
will  know  but  the  student, 
our  nurse,  and  the  doctor. 
The  interests  of  medicine 
He  in  prevention  and  cure, 
not  accusations  and  moral 
philosophy.  Mrs,  Fernald 
cites  two  steps  a  person 
should  take  If  he  Is  wor- 
ried about  having  V.D, 

First,  he  should  know 
the  symptoms  of  V.D.  and 
second,  if  he  believes  he 
has  the  symptoms,  report 
without  hesitation  to  the 
nurse.  She  will  take  care 
of  you  for  you.  One  thing 
should  be  advised  against 
and  that  Is  an  attempted 
self-cure.  Using  someone 
else's  antibiotic  prescrip- 
tions may  drive  away  the 
symptoms  but  allow  the 
IMsease  to  worsen  within 
the  body.  You're  only  hu- 
man, so  give  yourself  a 
break,  be  humane. 

Writt-ln 
For  Tha  ZOO 


As  I  Sit  here  1  watch  the 
nimble  fingers  scurry  rap- 
idly across  the  floor  like 
milk  spilled  on  a  table. 
Melodramatic  tapping,  a 
tap  dancer  is  heard.  What's 
it  all  about??  Like  points 
of  the  compass  North,  East, 
West  and  South.  Communi- 
cations rip  forth,  news  is 
happening, 

Arab  swords  slicing 
through  silking  scarves  in 
stark  black  and  white.  In- 
flammable ideas  eating 
ceaselessly  like  torrents 
of  water  on  sand  hills. 
Hopefully  to  act  like  a 
match  in  a  satatilc  black. 
This  is  what  writers  of  the 
people  do  in  NEWS. 
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BOSTON  COMMON  OCTOBER  THE  ISTH.  BOSTON. 
WHERE  THE  MORATORIUM  WAS  CONCEIVED.  WAS 
THE  SCENE  OF  THE  LARGEST  GATHERING  IN  THE 
NATION.  PRESIDENT  NIXON  SAID  OF  THE 
MORATORIUM.  "IT  WILL  NOT  AFFECT  ME  IN  ANY 
WAY  WHATSOEVER  .  .  .  " 


The  200.  Octobef  1969 


EBITQRMb 


Vietnam  Moratorium  Day  has  come  and  gone,  with 
what  effect,  no  one  can  yet  tell,  [t  was  exhilarating  to  be 
on  Boston  Common  that  day.  along  with  more  than 
100.000  people  witli  the  same  thought  in  mind.  To  get  out 
of  Viet  Nam  and  redirect  ourselves  to  more  constructive 
efforts  at  home,  where  social  and  ecological  disorders  are 
building  to  a  dangerous  level.  It  was  exhilarating  to  be 
within  such  a  large  number  of  people:  it  seemed  as  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  by  so  many  who  were  interested  and 
could  move  themselves  to  action    It  was  illusion- 


sprinkling  of  middie-agcd  business  types  and  the  remaining  3%  or 
so  were  special  interest  groups  Unfortunately,  the  young  are  not 
well  heard  in  this  country  They  have  no  power,  political  or  econom- 
ic, wliich  is  the  only  tiling  recognized  by  the  politicoes  and  the 
industrial  economic  power  structure  that  has  gained  reign  over  our 
country.  Wlierc  were  the  rest  of  the  people''  What  were  tliey  think- 
ing ol?  To  be  sure,  from  experience,  one  could  assume  that  they 
were  in  the  same  places  as  usual,  thinking  nothing,  as  usual.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Amencan  pubhc  remained  unmoved  because  they 
were  busy  protecting  Ihe  status  quo  and  the  veil  of  security  they 
have  placed  on  the  things  they  have  acquired  while  chasing  the  god 
bucks  in  the  corporate  temple 

These  are  the  people  who  can  make  all  the  difference  They  are 
Ihe  substance  and  motive  power  of  everything  that  is  America.  The 
economic  structure  would  not  last  a  week  without  them,  the  politic- 
al structure  only  until  the  next  election.  The  real  power  lies  within 
the  American  public,  the  ones  who  have  abdicated  their  power 
through  apathy. 

Tlie  great  middle  classes  of  America  seem  to  be  in  the  thrall  of  an 
obsession  They  re  preoccupied  by  the  acquisition  of  material  posses- 
sions, making  secondary  all  their  ideaJs.  social  responsibdities.  and 
duty  as  citizens  Of  course,  if  they  can  be  cornered  in  their  free  time 
they  will  expound  on  all  iJiesc  mores  with  a  fervor  that  lasts  until 
"Bonan/.a"'  ot  "Ed  Sullivan"  or  "Lawrence  Welk"  makes  an  en- 
trance. These  people  arc  afiaid  to  change.  They  are  rooted  in  the 
system.  The  mortgage,  credit  to  just  above  the  chin,  and  a  niche 
from  which  to  work  giale  against  the  movement  which  might  threat- 
en to  unseat  Ihe  groove,  These  people  have  an  insecurity  tooted  m 
the  depression  which  they  try  to  assuage  by  the  acquisition  of 
things,  to  the  disenchantment  of  their  sons  and  daughters  After  all, 
if  we  did  bring  all  the  boys  home  too  fast,  ii  might  cause  a  recession, 
riglit?  These  people  are  not  moved  by  demonstration,  Ihey  are 
moved  by  Madison  Avenue  Witness  the  increasing  use  by  politicians 
of  the  fruits  of  mass  media  and  the  minds  of  Mad  Avenue  in  political 
campaigns  The  American  people  have  become  so  predictable  that 
elections  are  now  decided  within  Ihe  first  hours  of  election  returns, 
and  politicians  so  blase  that  the  people  are  served  only  six  months 
before  any  election  date.  I  don't  think  the  older  generation  will 
move.  I  think  the  lime  for  change  will  be  the  seventies 


This  is  llic  real  substance  ot  the  generation  gap.  The  "cuisie'" 
portrayals  on  television  of  long  hair,  loud  music  and  strange  clothes 
make  liglit  of  something  that  is  more  serious  than  most  realize.  It  is  a 
crisis  of  value*  and  ideals  Uiat  is  about  to  be  played. 

Care  fur  others,  credibility  in  government,  and  a  return 
of  governmenlai  power  to  the  people  are  the  moving  powers 
behind  the  moratorium,  the  best  meastire  of  the  "genera- 
tion gap"  seen  to  date 
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Moratorium  a  farce! 

October  15.  1969  turned  out  as  a  national  day  of  shame.  Originally  the  moratorium 
proposal  was  a  grass  roots  type  happening.  All  facets  of  America  were  supposed  to  unite, 
demand  an  end  to  war  and  pay  tribute  to  the  war  dead;  unfortunately  Uiis  never  materializ- 
ed Missing-inaction  were  the  over  30  year  old  generation  of  fair  weather,  uptight  anti-war 
supporters.  Therefore  Peace  Dav  wjs  hardlv  representative  of  America 

The  myriad  crowds  in  Boston, 
Hyannis.  Washington.  New 
York.  etc.  contained  only  one  el- 
ement of  our  society- Uie  youth 
Missing  were  tlie  grannies,  the 
mothers,  the  fathers,  the  work- 
ing class,  professional  and  minor- 
ity groups  (please  don't  misttn- 
demand  me,  there  uos  a  sniall 
peppering  of  all  these  elements, 
but  ver}'  small  indeed!).  Even 
Mr  Hoffman,  the  Boston  bus- 
inessman who  conceived  of  a 
Moratorium  against  business  as 
usual,  granted  his  factory  work- 
ers only  one  hour  off  to  voice 
their  minds.  A  token  gesture  if 
ever! 

There  were  no  blacks,  chican- 
os  or  other  minority  groups  rep- 
resented This  alone  was  absurd, 
for  these  are  llie  very  people 
who  proportionately  are  suffer- 
ing the  most  fatalities  in  the  war. 
These  people  have  more  to  gain 
from  an  immediate  withdraw- 
al -  th  eir  sole  existence  as  a 
people. 

Bui  the  students  were  out  in 
full  force,  the  wonderful,  sweet, 
idealistic  youth.  They  were  fool- 
ish enough  to  demand  a  stop  to 
war.  They  were  silly  cnougli  to 
demand  from  the  most  powerful 
man  on  earth  a  concession  of 
power  Students,  the  young  in 
general,  have  no  power  This  was 
learned  all  too  well  in  Cliicago. 
Students  have  no  money,  no 
guns,  no  property,  most  don't 
even   have  the  vote!  Presently. 


their  function  has  been  that  of  a 
gadfly,  focussing  attention  on 
the  ills  and  hypocrisy  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

S.D.S..  the  Panthers  and  other 
radical  revolutionary  factions  ab- 
stained from  tlie  Peace  Morator- 
ium so  the  people  could  do  their 
thing.  The  people  failed.  Until 
the  people  demand  peace  col- 
lectively, until  they  demand 
power  as  a  umled  whole,  every- 
thing else  will  have  a  negligible 
effect. 

We  the  young  must  align 
our  parents,  who  are  the  po- 


licemen, the  soldiers,  politi- 
cians, factory  workers,  pro- 
fessionals and  businessmen. 
When  united,  ' "we  the 
people"  are  power,  when  di- 
vided we  are  factions.  Until 
we  unite  as  a  whole  and  de- 
mand peace,  no  real  pro- 
gress will  ever  be  made!  Un- 
til we  gain  support  our  cul- 
tural, social,  and  political 
revolution  can  never  be  at- 
tained. Without  this  support 
peace  and  justice  will  never 
be  realized.  "All  power  to 
the  people". 


Gomm  ittee  looks  at  free  cuts 

Last  Spring  many  said  it  wouldn't  be  done,  but  last  year's  hub-bub  over  free  cuts  is  being 
acted  upon.  A  committee  is  now  working  on  Ihe  guidelines  for  a  free  attendance  system 
which  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Faculty  before  going  into  effect  for  tlic 
second  semester. 

In  order  to  give  us  the  best  possible  information  upon  which  to  S f  I iH  P II t S 

base  out  evaluation  of  Ihe  present  system  and  the  new  system  at  tlie  O  I  U  U  1 1  i  I  3 

end  of  this  academic  year,  we  urge  a  careful  and  exacting  adherence  K  p  \v  1  r  P ' 

to  the  present  policy  for  this  semester  UC  *>  tl  I  C 

The  present  policy  is  staled  accurately  on  pages  2  and  23  of  the 
Faculty  Manual  and  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  Student  Handbook. 
H  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  lo  reread  the  policy  and  to  raise  any 
questions  now  about  procedures  Any  member  of  the  committee  will 
be  happy  to  discuss  any  question 

The  Committee  on  Attendance  consists  of 
Mr.  Martin        Barbara  McNeil 
Dr  McKcy       Kathryn  McCauley 


Roger  Young 

John  L.  Roche,  Chairman 
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During  the  pasi  two  weeks, 
numerous  students  have  received 
'•QGG"  notes  in  their  mall  bones 
ot  on  their  car  windshields  Wlio 
is  tlie  famous  •■QCG"  witli  his 
words  of  wisdom?  Is  there  any 
truth  m  his  message?  Of  course 
there  is  whether  "OGG'  knows  H 
or  not  The  heal  is  on  and  dear 
"uncle"  is  keeping  a  watch  over 
hjs  flock  at  C.CC.C.  Ifcuttent 
practices  remain  flourishing  at 
their  present  rate,  one  big  boil 
will  surely  ensue  If  "OGG"  » 
correct,  can  you  trusi  your  best 
friend?  Can  you  trust  your 
neighbor  next  door''  Can  you 
trust  yourself? 

Are  the  underground  act- 
ivities that  so  many  stu- 
dents participate  in  worth 
the  price  that  wiU  be  due 
when  the  BIG  BUST  oc- 
curs? STUDENTS  Bfc- 
WARE 


Thfl  zoo,  October  1969 


MORATORIUM    r 

BOSTON 


The  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Day  originally  began  In  the 
Boston  area.  A  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. Boston  businessman, 
originally  concieved  the 
idea  last  spring  as  a  method 
whereby  all  the  American 
people  could  proclaim  dis- 
s  a  t  is  faction  with  govern- 
ment policies  in  Vietnam. 
The  movers  of  the  Morator- 
ium Day  chose  the  ISth  of 
October  in  order  to  allow 
the  Nixon  administration  to 
make  a  concerted  move  in 
the  direction  of  ending  our 
war,  and  lo  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  be  coalesced  into 
an  effective  force.  Their  ef- 
forts succeeded,  and  Boston 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  de- 
monstrations in  the  nation. 
They  marched  fiom  HarvaiJ 
and  MIT  in  Cambndge,  Boslon 
Umvcrsit>'  and  Northeastern  in 
Boslon  and  from  scores  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  Doctors  and  nurses 
maiuied  hundreds  of  street  cor- 
ners in  the  downtown  area  with 
petitions  and  postcards  destined 
for  President  Nixon  The  march- 
ers, over  1,000,000  strong,  con- 
verged on  Boston  Common  to  the 
accompaniment  of  airborne  ban- 
ners expressing  both  support  for 
the  Moratorium  and  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Leaflets  were  drop- 
ped from  airplanes,  and  skywrit 
ers  drew  wispy  symbols  of  peace 
in  the  autumn  sky  An  hour  and 
a  half  later  all  the  marchers  had 
filled  the  commons,  overflowing 
Charles  Street  and  the  baseball 
diamond  and  up  tlie  hill  to  (he 
soldiers  and  sailors  monument. 
They  were  all  young,  mostly 
students,  with  a  salting  of  col- 
orful banner-carrying  spLnter 
groups.  The  Boston  Student  Soc- 
iahst  Alliance  was  there,  an  SDS 
cadre  with  NLF  flags  made 
themselves  visible  and  even  the 
Welfare  Mothers  Association  was 
there  along  with  a  plethora  of 
more  obscure  groups,  The  speak- 
ers plalform  was  coveted  by 
A.B.C..  channel  7  news,  Net  tele- 
vision and  a  number  of  Boston 
Radio  station. 

The  speakers  for  the  day  were 
led  off  by  Senator  George 
McGovern.  who  has  led  a  small 
contingent  for  peace  since  the 
summer  of  last  year  McGovern 
spoke  out  against  the  administra- 
tion; pointing  out  tlial  Nixon 
has  continued  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  that 
the  token  withdrawal  of  troops 
has  been  kept  within  the  number 
previously  outlined  as  necessary 
for  our  rnilitary  effort  Dr  How- 
ard Zinn  of  Boston  Umversity 
spoke  on  the  propagandizing  by 
our  side  in  the  casualty  counts, 
and  the  portrayal  of  Uncle  Ho  as 
a  new  monster  of  Asian  Com- 
munism Rev.  Breeden  of  Bos- 
ton, an  experienced  civil  rights 
leader  spoke  of  the  exploitation 
of  minority  groups  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  how  out  social  pro- 
grams at  home  are  deteriorated 
in  favor  of  mlervenlion  in  Viet- 
nam, The  most  fiery  speaker  of 
the  day  vms  Peter  Cameo,  a  soc- 
ialist and  radical  thinker  from 
Berkeley  Cameo  spoke  forceful- 
ly on  the  loss  of  governmental 
power  by  the  people,  lo  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  citle  who  di- 
rect national  policy  for  their 
own  ends.  The  most  memorable 
quote  from  Mr,  Cameo  concern- 
ed president  Johnson  of  whom 
he  said,  -The  president  who  led 
us  into  Vietnam  is  now  herding 


cattle   in    Texas    because    the 
people  spoke. " 

The  day  was  a  beautiful 
one,  the  marchers  enthusias- 
tic, and  the  speakers  perti- 
nent to  the  situation  It  was 
pointed  out  repeatedly  by 
the  speakers  that  the  Mora- 
torium is  a  continuing  ef- 
fort, the  next  day  to  be  the 
15  th  day  of  November, 
with  the  effort  concentrat- 
ed in  the  nations  capilol. 
An  important  influence  on 
the  coming  Moratorium  will 
c  o  me  on  November  3rd 
when  President  Nixon  will 
televise  a  new  statement  on 
Vietnam, 


NEXT  EMINENT 
LECTURER  ON 
CAMPUS,  DR- 
REISMAN 

Dr,  David  Riesman.  Har- 
vard professor  of  Social  Re- 
lations, lawyer,  and  writer 
of  the  well  known  book, 
T/ie  Lonely  Crowd,  will  ap- 
pear as  the  college's  second 
Visiting  Lecturer  on  Nov- 
ember 4  and  S. 

One  of  Dr.  Riesman's  most  re- 
cent books  IS  Tlie  Academic 
Revolution,  co-authored  with 
Harvard  School  of  Education 
professor,  Christopher  Jencks,  In 
addition  to  his  writing  Dr.  Ries- 
man has  directed  a  project  on 
mass  communications  at  Yale 
University. 

Dr.  Riesman  will  speak  lo  the 
college  conununity  and  the  pub- 
lic at  8  p  m,  in  the  college  audi- 
torium on  November  4,  and  at 
11  a.  m.  in  the  Center  Theater 
on  Wednesday,  November  5. 

POETRY  PLUS 

James  Dickey's  appear- 
ance al  the  college  on  Nov- 
ember 19,  third  event  in  the 
Visiting  Artists  and  Lectur- 
ers Series,  is  going  to  be  big- 
ger than  LIFE,  In  fact,  it's 
going  lo  be  as  big  as  the  En- 
cyclopedia, Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  to  be  exact.  To 
resolve  thLs  heady  mystery 
as  far  as  it  can  be  resolved 
at  this  time,  it  seems  that 
when  Mr.  Dickey,  called  by 
some  the  foremost  poet 
writing  in  America  today, 
arrives  at  4  C's,  he  will  be 


iitconipanied  by  a  crew  of 
cameramen  from  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  films  incor- 
porating Mr.  Dickey  in  a 
film  on  poetry  in  America. 

FLICKIN 

Thursday,  October  23,  at 
7.30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium 
the  second  program  in  the 
fdm  series  occurs.  Jean  Ren- 
oir's 1935  fable  about  capi- 
talism and  revenge.  The 
Crime  of  Monsieur  Lange 
will  be  preceded  by  a  short 
Pintoff  cartoon.  The  Violin- 
ist 

New  Yorker  critic  Penelope 
Gilliatl  says  about  M  Lange. 
"See  it,  instead  of  any  of  the 
week's  barren  releases"  "Like 
friendship  afier  days  of  garbage 
on  the  telephone."  "Suffused 
with  light  and  the  possibility  uf 
happiness,  and  a  sense  thai  life  is 
simultaneously  serious,  absurd, 
impossible,  and  inescapably  in- 
teresting." The  screenplay  was 
written  by  the  French  poet 
Jacques  Prcvert. 

Part  of  their  filming  will 
take  place  at  the  college, 
and  part  of  it  will  take  place 
in  the  woods  somewhere, 
for  Mr.  Dickey  is  an  archer. 
and  his  appearance  here  has 
neatly  been  scheduled  to 
coincide  with  tlie  bow  and 
arrow  part  of  the  deer  hunt- 
ing season. 

Mr.  Dickey,  winner  of  the 
1966  National  Book  Award  for 
his  book.  Buckdancer's  Choice, 
currently  leaches  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  but  has  also 


taught  at  Rice  Institute,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  and  has  been 
poel-in-residence  al  Reed  Col- 
lege in  Portland,  Oregon,  at  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  College  in 
Califorma,  and  al  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  He  also  serves  as 
consultant  in  poetry  to  the  Lib- 
rary of  Congress 

For  his  hunting  expedition 
Mr.  Dickey  is  looking  for  an  ex- 
perienced bow  hunter  or  guide 
to  accompany  liim  to  Uie  hap- 
piest hunting  grounds  and  also 
to  take  care  of  skinning  oul  Ihe 
carcass  and  head  and  the  meat,  if 
he  should,  which  he  thinks  un- 
likely, score.  Anyone  meeting 
these  qualifications  should  dash 
to  see  Mrs,  Barnel  or  Dr. 
Alexander. 

POETRY 

/  Ve  seen  your  love,  your  hate, 

and  sorrow 
all  wrapped  in  one  beneath  the 

sky 
and  v.'atched  your  lifeless 

children 
cry  and  die 
for  pompous  men  of  priced 

position 
fordaddyo's  and  mother's  too 
for  you 

I  've  seen  your  claims  of  liberation 
through  guns  and  swords 
and  printed  things 
You  Vc  shown  me  hate,  fear  and 

malice 
under  labels  of  deception 

I  've  learned  lo  judge,  try, 

condemn 
but  you  can  execute 
not  i 


CONTRIBUTIONS! 

All  contributions  concemmg 
cultural  activities  on  campus 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Z(X) 
before  our  pubhcation  date  so 
that  we  may  have  time  to  cover 
and  report  them  All  contribut- 
ions will  be  more  than  welcome. 
ZOO 

ACADEMIA  IS  ALIVE 

"Food, 

Entertainment, 

Rapping" 

For  all  you  starving  students 
the  chance  is  now  here  to  fdl 
your  lummy  up  twice  a  month. 
Academia  is  having  iheir  first 
diiuier  and  discussion  al  Holiday 
Inn  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  22, 
1969  at  6:00  P.M.  Mr,  JohnMul- 
cahy  (noted  professor  of  Socio- 
logy at  C-C.CC.)  wm  speak  on 
"The  System  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  Massachusetts"  and  after- 
wards the  floor  will  be  open  for 
discussion,  A  si^-up  sheet  for 
dinner  reservations  is  found  in 
the  main  lobby  and  those  lucky 
people  who  gel  their  names  on 
before  Tuesday  afternoon  will 
be  treated  to  a  delectable  meal 
al  the  Inn  for  SI. 00  per  person 
(the  school  pays  the  test).  Come 
and  join  us  for  our  first  inform- 
ative meeting  and  watch  the 
"Academia"  posters  for  up  com- 
ing discussions.  Hope  to  see  a 
large  turn  out  Wednesday  even- 
ing. Oh  yes!  Faculty  members 
are  more  than  welcome  for  the 
fee  of  $3,00  per  person. 
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A  reminder  lo  the  departing 


Crowd  listens  attentively 


The  ZOO,  Ociober  1969 


Establbhment  waits  for  march 
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MORATORIUM 

HYANNIS 

Pint,  let  me  say  that  Viet  Nam  Peace  Day  must  certain- 
ly have  been  a  truly  just  cause  because  it  stimulated 
hundred  sixty-two  normally  apathetic  C.C  C  C.  students  to 
act,  AH  of  those  who  marched  from  the  college  through 
Hyannis  and  back  had  some  inner  reason  for  their  efforts. 
Yet  sadly  the  zest  of  the  morning  had  dwindled  by  after- 
noon. Only  a  few  of  this  number  showed  up  for  the  2:00 
P.M.  symposium. 

Too  bad.  since  Ihey  missed 
one  of  the  most  infomiative  and 
personal  discussions  of  the  year 
li  was  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
expenences  to  have  four  of  the 
finest  professon  at  the  school 
speaking  in  an  informal  and  pei 
sonal  manner  on  a  topic  as  im- 
portant to  us  as  it  was  to  them. 
Mr.  Fisk  spoke  on  why  we  were 
committed  to  Viet  Nam  and  of 
the  Consequences  in  World  lead- 
ership if  we  just  pulled  out  Dr. 
Doyle  spoke  on  Uie  more  per- 
sonal side,  asking  what  each  indi- 
vidual uses  for  references  in 
forming  his  opinions  on  the  Viet 
Nam  Conflict  Dr  Hoar  believes 
an  immediate  withdrawal  would 
be  disaslcrous.  but  we  should 
cool  it  He  states,  "Say  what  we 
should  have  said  four  years  ago, 
that  wc  have  limited  resource 
and  that  they  (Viel  Namese)  wil! 
have  to  take  caie  of  iheir  ov-t. 
and  withdraw  our  tioops  at  a 
gradual  rate  "  Lastly  Mr,  Brown 
discussed  the  Myths  surrounding 

The  sad  part,  and  the 
part  that  all  four  of  these 
men  had  to  conclude,  is 
that  there  is  no  clear  cut 
answer  or  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Can  the  U.S.  afford  to 
stay  in  Viet  Nam  any  longer? 
Can  the  U.S.  afford  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  now?  As 
Mr.  Fisk  slated.  "Thank 
Dear  God  it  is  not  my  decis- 
ion to  make,"  If  you  have 
this  clear  cut  answer  come 
forward.  I'm  sure  "Dick" 
would  like  to  hear  it. 

My  main  reason  for  writing  in  the  ZOO  other  than  to  thank  these 
four  faculty  members  for  such  a  fine  informative  program  is  to 
present  a  problem.  Is  it  really  this  Viet  Nam  War.  or  Viet  Nam  type 
conflicts  of  the  past,  or  the  future  undreamed  ones  that  we  were 
protesting  today''  In  1945,  Great  BriUin  declared  that  she  was 
wounded  so  badly  that  she  could  no  longer  protect  Europe.  In  that 
same  year  we  made  our  commitment  to  Greece  to  piotecl  her 
against  Communist  aggression. Through  many  successive  events,  ma- 
jor European  powers  and  the  U.N.  have  sat  back  and  let  the  U.S. 
protect  Uie  so  called  free  world  We  are  no  longer  m  the  McCarthy 
era;  wc  don't  need  to  tear  commumsm  m  the  same  manner.  Are  wc 
going  to  lose  our  so  called  "World  Inlegrity"  if  we  make  a  declara- 
tion similar  to  England's  in  1945? 

Today  was  not  only  an  attempt  to  bring  our  troops  home  from 
Viet  Nam  as  soon  as  possible  I  hope  it  was  more  an  attempt  to  show 
our  government  leaders  that  we  don't  want  any  more  Vict  Nams  I 
certainly  hope  you  students  don't  lose  all  of  the  zest  of  this  morn- 
■ng.  Wnle  your  senators  and  represenutives  if  you  haven't  done  so 
already  and  ask  not  only  to  bring  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  but  ask  why 
the  UN  is  not  the  protector  of  the  world,  ask  why  all  the  double 
talk  We  say  we  are  a  peace  seeking  nation  yet  look  at  us  And  most 
important,  keep  active  Don't  let  October  15.  1969  be  the  only  day 
of  the  year  thai  you  get  involved  in  a  matter  tliat  will  affect  your 
whole  life. 

Todd  Dienet 


OUR  LEADER 


A  blow  against  apathy 

By  Nancy  Holmes 

Once  upon  a  time  in  New  York  there  lived  a  giil  much  like  a  lot  of  other  girls  who  bve  in  other  cities  all 
over  the  world  She  was  walking  home  to  her  aparUnent  one  night  and  was  attacked  by  a  man  (who  was  Uke 
a  lot  of  other  men  the  world  over).  As  her  neighbors  watched  (they  probably  thought  it  was  an  excerpt 
from  Ttie  Dim  Dozen)  she  was  slabbed  repeatedly  and  beaten  The  attacker  left  whUe  she  was  still  alive 
and  the  audience  stdl  did  nothing  (probably  thought  it  was  intermission). 

Well  we  all  know  the  ending,  the  audience  lived  happily  ever  after, 
but  that's  not  the  point.  The  point  is,  no  one  really  gave  a  damn  to 
get  up  and  call  the  cops.  1  hate  to  use  the  word  apatliy.  because 
everyone  is  always  preaching  on  that,  but  I  really  couldn't  call  the 
feeling  fear  either.  So  the  masses  screamed  of  the  apathy  of  these 
people,  but  1  wonder  how  many  of  the  screamers  would  have  done 
something  in  a  similar  situation? 

Then  came  along  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  threw 
away  their  uninvolvement  and  started  to  work  their  ideas  and  energy 
into  politics,  poverty  and  social  problems.  What  happened?  They 
were  criticised,  beaten,  spit  on.  stomped  on  and  hated  by  all  the 
screamers  against  apathy  And  why?  Because  they  were  a  bunch  of 
long-haired  hippies  who  aren't  really  people  because  they  don't  look 
like  the  "real  people"  and  don't  really  want  two  cars,  a  ten  room 
house  and  3.3  kids. 

One  day  last  week  100.000  of  these  long-hairs  gathered  together 
on  the  Boston  Common ,  I'm  not  expounding  on  why  they  gathered, 
but  the  fact  that  Ihey  were  there  They  cared  and  they  daied  to 
break  the  staid  bounds  of  uninvolvement,  (It  goes  along  the  lines  of 
when  we  all  were  kids  •  if  you  pulled  the  covets  over  your  head, 
nothing  can  hurt  you  I  think  some  of  our  elders  are  still  playing  that 
game,) 

Maybe  apathy  is  evident  in  our  school  by  poor  responses  to  activi- 
ties, but  when  the  energy,  ideas,  and  (yes!)  love  is  called  on  from  us 
bteak-aways.  wc  pull  through.  And  I  say  love  because  what  else  can 
explain  the  strength  from  which  stems  from  those  who  date  to  say 
and  think  ideas  that  contradict  those  of  the  leaders  of  a  nation?  And 
through  love  comes  involvement. 

So  now  that  I've  patted  you  all  on  the  back,  how  about 
contributing  to  the  ZOO? 


HELP  WANTED 

There  must  be.  lurking 
somewhere  in  these  hallow- 
ed halls,  a  fellow  interested 
in  leading  a  scout  troop  this 
year. 

A  group  of  ten-year  old  boys 
in  Barnstable  cannot  proceed  in 
their  scouting  career  without  a 
leader.  Meetings  are  once  a 
week,  afternoon  or  early  evening 
preferably  m  the  Barnstable  vil- 
lage area.  The  day  to  be  arranged 
at  the  leader's  convenience,  plus 
a  pack  meetmg  one  evening  a 

Will  that  interested,  helpful, 
courteous,  cheerful,  kind,  thrift- 
y.  brave  and  reverent  chap  please 
contact  Mrs.  Barnet  here  or  at 

362-6979?  Immeasurable  Thanks. 


Gladiator,  modem,  to  seek 
out,  slay,  and  skin  a  deer, 
bow  and  arrow  only  wea- 
pons allowed.  See  p,  3.  col, 3. 


Jltiiiht.\  V{lnq 


IN  HVANNIS,  644  MAIN  STREET  775-0106 


Rt.  28  W.  Yarmouth 
Across  from  the 
.'Vmerican  Hosts  Motel 


IJJ.l.llJ.lAJJj...- 


.  .aci  Biai-ger  Che-f! 


Guess  which  Instructor 
refers  to  the  4C's 
administration  office  as 
"The  Cave  of  the  Winds"? 


This  space  is  dedicated  to  all 
those  felloY,'  students  who  have 
strong  feelings,  outspoken  opin- 
ions, and  are  violently  cnrical  of 
things  around  us  -  yet  will  not 
lake  the  time  to  do  anything 
constructive  toward  effecting  a 
change  of  either  the  circum- 
stances themselves  or  the  atti- 
tudes of  others  that  shape  these 
circumstances. 

ZOO  STAFF 
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Montague  was  here! 


Dr  Ashley  Montagu  visit- 
ed the4C'sat  irOOOcl.  8. 
President  Nickerson  gave  an 
introductory  speech  on  Dr. 
Montagu's  credentials  and 
the  activities  of  the  Cultural 
Committee. 

Di.  Montagu  talked  about  his 
philosophy  of  love  and  family 
life  He  stated  that  in  the  Wes- 
tern world,  love  is  often  confus- 
ed with  sex  There  is  much 
psuedo-love  also,  for  example 
our  Christmas  Children  don'l 
Ihink  [hey  are  loved  unless  they 
receive  an  abundance  of  pres- 
ents   Parents   seem   to  bargain 


with  love.  They  often  tell  iheu 
children  that  only  good  children 
deserve  love. 

Dr.  Montagu  believes  that  the 
archaic  type  of  tribal  life  was 
one  of  the  best.  In  the  tribe, 
everyone  was  a  necessary  pari  of 
the  whole.  He  stated  that  the  su- 
preme good  in  America  today  is 
Success,  success  that  results 
from  the  super-goods  of  Mater- 
ialism. D  r,  Montagu  places  all  his 
tmsi  in  the  future  generation 
He  gives  advice  to  those  who  will 
step  into  the  establishment  with- 
in the  next  thirty  years:  I,  Do 
not  enter  the  estabbshment  2, 
Discard  the  establishment  and  3. 


Visionaries   are    the   only 
realists 

He  believes  that  all  crime,  de- 
linquency, etc  came  from  fad 
ure  to  be  loved  He  believes  thai 
25%  of  the  young  people  of  to- 
day arc  activists,  and  the  rest 
have  been  destroyed  Also  thai 
there  is  no  justification  m  taking 
a  life  to  save  a  live.  No  war  is 
justifiable 

Dr.  Ashley  Montagu's 
ideas  are  beautifully  idealis- 
tic. He  pictures  a  near- 
perfect  world,  but  shows  lit- 
tle guidance  towards  obtain- 
ing one. 


Prof,  Holl  bririf^s  action  to  art 


Professor  Harry  Holl,  the 
new  instructor  in  Art  at 
4C's.  has  brought  a  dynamic 
approach  to  his  subject  this 
semester. 

Mi  Holl  is  usuig  his  studio- 
workshop  at  Scargo  Lake  to  J- 
lustrate  the  grass  roots  side  of 
the  creation  of  pottery  as  works 
of  art  Ml.  Holl  also  has  enlisted 
the  services  of  James  Mavac  of 
Hie    Woods    Hole    Insuiule    for 


wean  studies,  leader  of  two  ar- 
cheological  expeditions  on  the 
newly  discovered  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Atlantis.  Mr,  Mavat 
bnngs  a  first-hand  account  of 
the  treasures  recovered  from  the 
waters  of  the  Aegean,  adding  to 
the  interest  in  the  section  on 
Aegean  Art. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Holl.  for 
proving  that  education  does 
not  have  to  be  a  dead  horse. 


Honda  is  the  BIG  ONE   for  1970 
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Government  eases  on  pot 


lSimple--W.irning  t.tfd  to  bt  plAtca  in  R.  *,  Tf.tint.  BuiCi.  Street  Cifi.  ett.i 

/X^-,y..yy/ Young  and  Old  — People  in 
Bl  "^^^  ''^  handed  youJhC^-J^^ 

Jjy  *'^e  friendly  stranger.  It  contains  the  Killer  Drug 
"Marihuana"-- a^owerful  narcotic  in  which  lurks 
^li\.i/>i      -^tf'"        '      insanity!      Death!, 


\ 


POT.  ONCE  LOOKED  UPON  WITH  FEAR  AND  SUSPICION  BY  ALL  RED-BLOODED  AMERICANS  LOSES 
ITS  CLASS 

THE  PENALTIES 

Breaking    the    laws    that  They   may   find   iheir  educa- 

deal    with    marijuana    can  tion  interrupted  and  their  future 

have  serious  effects  on  the  shadowed  or  tiered  by  having  a 

lives  of  young  people  police  record.  A  conviction  for  a 


BOOK 
REVIEW 


The  Unfinished  Odyssey  of  Robert  Kennedy 

By  David  Halherstani 


David  Haiberstam  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1955.  As  a  fore- 
ign correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  he  served  in  the 
Congo.  Vietnam  and  Poland,  and 
his  dispatches  from  Southeast 
Asia  won  him  the  Puhtzer  Prize 
in  1964,  He  is  the  author  of  four 
books,  the  most  recent  being 
The  Unfinished  Odssey  of  Rob- 
ert   Kennedy 

This  book  is  not  a  seniimenial 
poiliail;  Halbcrslam  hasnot  fail- 
ed to  criticize  the  private  man 
and  the  public  politician.  Plus  he 
gives  us  a  sharp  look  at  the  new 
breed  of  pohtician  existing  with 
the  St  ill -surviving  old  politician 
Bui  foremost,  this  is  a  book  a- 
bout  a  man  alone,  he  was  "the 
rulhJess  Robert  Kennedy",  the 
ladical  and  opportunist  The 
slickers  read  "Bobby  isn't 
Jack",  and  they  were  nglil  - 
Bobby  was  Bobby  ■  ilie  politi- 
cians belonged  to  Jack,  and  the 
democratic  parly  was  not  the 
democratic  parly  of  the  early 
bO's  Nor  was  it  any  longer  the 
party  of  hope  (as  Emerson  had 
called  it).  Lyndon  Johnson  hat- 
ed Robert's  guts  But  Johnson 
was  hopelessly  finished,  and  the 
democratic  party,  because  of  the 
Vietnam  tragedy,  needed  help 
badly.  They  wanted  solidarity 
and  security,  but  above  all  else. 
survival,  and  that  meant  not 
rocking  the  boat,  Kennedy  had 
been  known  for  his  ambivalence, 
also  for  his  sympathy  toward  the 
blacks,  and  this  was  a  problem  - 
"Maybe",  they  said,  "he  is  part- 
ly responsible  for  causing  the 
blacks  to  revolt  " 

Well  luckily  clean  Gene  was 
there,  the  man  who  could  run 
for  the  presidency  without  rais- 
ing his  voice,  the  professorial 
candidate  who  alracted  the  "A" 
kids  and  the  upper  middle-class  - 
the  psuedo  intellectuals   Robert 


Kennedy  had  been  Hamlet  all 
through  '67,  and  he  entered  the 
race  terribly  late  But  the  Ken- 
nedy inlelUgenlsia  was  peerless. 
Kennedy  won  every  slate 
through  to  California,  except  for 
Oregon  Oregon  was  Gene's  all 
the  way  -  nobody  needed  any- 
thing in  Oregon,  if  perplexities 
confionted  the  comfortable  citi- 
zenry, they  could  head-off  on  a 
fishing  or  hunting  trip  to  forget 
their  problems.  There  is  one 
black  gliello  block  in  the  entire 
state,  every  now  and  then  the 
Reed  professors  would  lake  their 
sons  over  to  see  whal  one  look- 
ed like. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  the 
voice  of  the  voiceless  -  he  was 
the  one  man  in  decades  to  com- 
municate With  all  the  peoplc. 
This  book  IS  profoundly  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us  because  it  re- 
veals how  under-pnvileged  mi- 
norilies,  white  and  black,  despite 
immedicable  woes  had  heartfully 
entrusted  their  destiny  to  a  sin- 
gle man,  and  a  milhonaire  at 
that,  they  had  simply  gone 
througli  too  much  to  be  fooled. 
There  were  also  better  reasons 
for  preserving  a  democracy  con- 
trary to  placating  the  key-hold- 
ers and  the  eggheads  (hjglibrow 
intellectuals).  In  addition,  this 
book  uncovers  the  inanities  that 
exist  in  the  political  world,  as 
well  as  the  uncommon  morality 
needed  to  rise  above  them  A 
phrase  that  will  never  become 
outworn,  and  with  which  Ken- 
nedy ended  most  of  his  cam- 
paign speeches,  is  taken  from 
George  Bernard  Shaw  "Some 
men  see  things  as  they  are  and 
say  why,  I  dream  things  that 
never  were  and  say  why  not  " 
He  would  make  that  Elysiar 
field  a  reality,  this  was  his  Odys- 
sey But  in  the  book.  David  Hai- 
berstam has  bypassed  the  river 
Lethe-  for  our  sake 


The  Federal  Government 
now  has  before  Congress  a 
bill  lessening  the  penalty  for 
pot  from  mandatory  five 
years  to  one  year,  and  the 
reclassification  of  pot  as  a 
misdemeanor  rather  than  a 
felony. 

Also  the  new  law  will  discrimi- 
nate the  casual  user  from  the 
"head"  and  the  seller  who  sells  to 
friends  from  the  professional. 

This  bill  marks  the  first 
change  in  governmental  attitudes 
since  the  twenties,  an  altitude  as 
slow  in  coming  as  the  arguments 
long  about  the  nature  of  mari- 
jtlana  Most  experts  now  agree 
that  pot  IS  not  nearly  as  serious  a 
threat  as  once  supposed.  Some 
have  even  staled  that  it  may  not 
be  as  deleterious  to  health  as  the 
tobaLCo  cigarette  it  will  be  in- 
ter:.iinn  to  note  whether  Con- 
giLSs  will  agree  with  the  experts, 
they've  thrown  a  few  curves  be- 
fore 


felony  can  complicate  their  lives 
and  plans  at  many  turns.  It  can 
prevent  a  person  from  being  able 
to  enter  a  profession  such  as 
medicine,  law,  and  teaching  Ii 
can  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
get  a  position  in  business  or  in- 
dustry. Special  individual  evalu- 
ation is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
government  job,  Before  a  stu- 
dent tries  marijuana,  he  should 
know  these  facts. 
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VIET  NAM  LETTER 


I'm  sending  my  letter  early, 
just  in  case  I'm  not  around  at 
Christmastime. 

This  year  I  ask  only  one  pre- 
sent  Since  there  is  no  snow  here 

in  South  Vietnam,  you  can't 
land,  so  just  wrap  it,  and  I'm 
sure  the  postal  department  will 
take  care  of  delivery. 

Santa,  can  you  imagine  the 
joy  on  my  face  when  I  open 
your  gift  and  find  the  one  thing 
I  want  most  in  tlie  world- 

AN  ANTI  VIETNAM 
WAR  DEMONSTRATOR! 


At  least  I'll  have  something  all 
rmne,  to  share  my  excitement 
and  experiences  with,  and  Santa, 
I  prormse  I'll  take  special  care  of 
him. 

I'll  give  him  a  haircut,  but  I 
can't  promise  to  keep  lum  clean, 
because  baths  are  pretly  scarce 
over  here.  Besides,  dirt  seems  to 
be  a  prerequisite  for  protestors, 
so  he  should  feel  at  home. 


I'll  share  my  bunk  with  him, 
and  my  incredible  food.  I'll 
share  the  disgusting  diseases  and 
the  impossible  jungle  heat  with 
liim.  I'll  share  the  heartbreak  of 
seeing  my  buddies  blown  apart, 

I'll  share  tlie  misery  of  trying 
to  identify  the  mutilated  and 
tortured  bodies  that  the  Cong 
leave  behind.  I'll  lei  him  sit  be- 
side me  for  hours,  waist  deep  in 
mud-water-niled  foxholes,  and 
Santa,  I'll  always  be  warm  with 
the  joy  of  giving  a  little  Hell  to 
this  Chnstmas  present  you  were 
so  tJioughtful  to  send  me. 


1  promise  to  give  him  his  own 
way  so  long  as  he  lives.  Of 
course  that  won't  be  long  if  he 
insists  on  saying  the  tlungs  he 
says  back  in  the  Stales.  Since  he 
likes  to  protest  so  much,  the 
next  time  one  of  our  patrols  is 
attacked  by  the  Congs,  I'U  even 
let  him  run  to  the  front,  to  tell 
them  how  he  loves  them  and 
wants  to  help  them. 

Now  you've  been  so  kind, 
Santa.  I'm  going  to  end  tins  let- 
ter with  a  New  Year's  request 


Do  you  think  you  could  send  all 
my  buddies  a  demonstrator  of 
their  very  own?? 


An  American  Soldier 
Tay  Ninh 
South  Vietnam 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

Wouldn't  it  be 

funny  if  jII  the 

student  protestors 

got  their  demands, 
went  back  to  school, 

and  flunked  GUI'* 


Plagiarismu  Kai  Juan 


